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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It has been said that Tadtus never has been translated, and 
probably never wiU be. No one can know better than ourselves 
that in the present work we have attempted a task of peculiar 
difficulty. The genius and idiom of the Latin language are so 
different from our own, as to be a source of peipetual embarrass- 
ment to the translator. There is a neat conciseness and terse 
vigour about it which it is almost impossible to represent ade- 
quately in English. Especially is this the case with the writings 
of Tacitus. The chief merit of his style is that it possesses 
these qualities in a very high degree ; its fault is that they some- 
times degenerate into obscurity and affectation. Thus its prin- 
cipal characteristic is even to exaggerate the special difficulties 
which always beset the task of translation from Latin into 
English. But if no Roman author is more intractable in the 
hands of a translator, no one, we believe^ better repays any 
labour that may be spent upon him. His writings are indeed 
of the utmost interest both for their subject-matter and their 
style. They may be chargeable with many foults ; it may be 
true, that, as an historian, he has at times sacrificed strict im- 
partiality to his thorough love of freedom, to his intense hatred 
of the imperial despotism and of the corruption inseparable 
from it; it may be equally true^ that, as a writer, he is often 
led astray by the love of effect, and even occasionally prefers 
obscurity to the least departure from conciseness. But this 
last^ we must remember, was not so much the fault of Tacitus 
as that of the ag^ which regarded point and antithesis as 
the first merits of style. Lucan and Martial, to say the least, 
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display this fault quite as conspicuously as our author. Ad« 
mitdngy however, thus much to his disadvantage, and allowing 
the value of his works to be so far impaired, we stiU believe 
that he must always occupy one of the highest places among 
historical and political writers. We have been induced by this 
consideration, perhaps too by the fascination which bdongs 
to all dangerous enterprises, to attempt the translation of a 
portion of his works, though we fear that we may be only 
adding to a list of previous failures. We have sdected the 
History because, though only a fragment, it presents a com- 
plete picture of a very interesting period of the '^one long 
year,'' to quote the historian's own words, which saw the fall 
of three Emperors, and the establishment of a new dynasty. 
When we see the fetal facility with which the legions were 
learning ''the secret of empire, that Emperors could be made 
elsewhere than at Rome^" we are being prepared for centuries 
of anarchy and confusion. Nor is it less significant to find the 
Pnetorians appearing for the first time as the supporters of a 
pretender to the throne. Apart, too^ firom the interest which 
attaches to these indications of the future fortunes of the 
Empire, the period has special claims on the attention of every 
student of history. The old world was passing away amidst 
tremendous convulsions, and though we have unhappily lost the 
narrative of what was perhaps the most important event of the 
age^ the fall of Jerusalem, we still possess a singularly graphic 
and minute record of a great crisis in the history of mankind. 

We would say a few words on existing translations. So fiar 
as we have examined them they appear to us very unsatis£autory. 
The best known to English readers is, we believe, that of 
Murphy, which was published at the beginning of the century. 
This is a perfectly readable book^ and is written in £Euriy good 
idiomatic English, and not without a certain vigour ; but its 
great fscult is its excessive diflfiiseness. The forcible and sen- 
tentious brevity of Tacitus quite diss^pears in its lengthy 
periods. In fact it is a fair paraphrase^ but not in any sense a 
translation. A work which may better daim the latter charac- 
ter is the Oxford Translation, of which Mr Bohn has published 
a revised editioiL We cannot, however, think that it is an 
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improvement on Morpby. It is not literal and exact on the one 
handy nor is it good English on the other. Besides thes^ there 
are the translations of Greenewey, and Sir Henry Savile^ and 
of Gordon. The first was published in the reign of Q^een 
Elizabeth^ Greenewey translating the Annals with the Germany, 
Sir Henry Savile the History (except the fiagment of book v.) 
and the life of Agricola. Sir Henry Savile was, no doubt, a 
scholar and a learned man, as his notes testify, but his trans- 
lation, thoi^fh generally aocnrat^ is bald- and unidiomatic. 
Gordon's translation appeared in the rdgn of George II., and 
was dedicated to Sir Robert Walpde. He seems to have 
entered on his work with considerable confidence in his own 
powers, and he takes great pains to disparage the labours of 
his predecessors. His own work^ however, was a complete 
feilure. Thou£^ he claims to imitate the style of his author 
with peculiar exactness, his pedantic language bears no resem- 
blance to the terseness and dignity of Tacitus. There is one 
more translation, which we just mention because Dryden took 
a part in it. It was published in 1698, and was undertaken by 
several persons. Dryden translated die first Book of the ^i»M/r, 
but his translation is altogether disappointing. It is in fact a 
careless version of the French translation of Amelot de la 
Houssaye. 

We would not omit to express our obligations to the French 
translator, Louandre. He is nearly always accurate, and fre- 
quently represents the original with a truthfiilness and vigour 
which cannot be surpassed. We have often envied the sharp- 
ness and predion of the language in which he writes. 

With respect to our own translation, we can only say that 
we have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
we have thought consistent with a proper observance of Eni^ish 
idiom. We have written for English readers, and have tried 
to avoid whatever might grate harshly and unpleasantly on their 
ears. At the same time we have made it our constant aai\ to 
reproduce, as exactly as we have been able, the precise eqwe»- 
sions of the Author. 

We have added a few explanatory notes. They do not pre- 
tend to be anything like a complete critical apparatus. We 
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have^ where it has seemed necessary, defended our own reading 
of obscure or corrupt passages. We have also tried to make 
aflusions which only scholars could understand intelligible to 
general readers. In two instances we have departed from the 
brevity at which we have generally aimed. The History is 
almost entirely a record of military operations, and we have 
therefore given as complete an account as we could collect of 
the Roman army as it was constituted at that tim& The cam* 
paign too of Civilis, the narrative of which is, in the opinion 
of Mr Merival^ one of the historian's least successful episodes, 
seemed to require some elucidation. This we have endeavoured 
to furnish in a note of some length, which we have illustrated 
with a map containing only the names of places and of tribes 
occurring in the work. 

Following the precedent of former translators, which seems 
to be in accordance with English usage^ we have adopted the 
title ^Histaryi in preference to the plural * Histories^ which is 
the author's own designation. The singular word, which in 
English has probably a more extended signification than in 
Latin, properly represents a work which, like the present^ 
possesses complete unity of design. 



In preparing the present Edition we have had the advantage 
of being able to avail ourselves of several suggestions from 
friends and critics, and to these we owe not a few of the correc- 
tions which have been introduced. We have carefully revised 
our translation and notes, and we trust that no actual errors or 
omissions have escaped us. The notea^ it will be seen, have 
been enlarged, ^th the view of rendering the work more Intel* 
ligiUe and useful to the general reader, for whom it may not be 
easy or convenient to consult dictionaries and books of refer* 
enoe* 
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C Cornelius Tacitus was probably bom about the year 51 or 
52 of the Christiaii era. The younger Pliny, to whom we are 
indebted for nearly all that we know about the historian, gives 
us some particulars that enable us to fix this date with tolerable 
certainty. Pliny himself we know to have been bom A.D. 61 or 
62, for he tdls us (Epist Vl. 20) that he was in his eighteenth 
year when the famous eraption of Vesuvius took place (A.D. 79). 
Now between Pliny and Tacitus there could not have been less 
than ten years difference in age. The former thus expresses 
himsdf in a letter to his friend (£pistyn.2o)/' When I was a very 
young man (adolescentulus), and you were at the height of your 
fame and reputation, I earnestly desired to imitate you.** The 
signification of the term *^adolesceniulus* was, it is tru^ extended 
by rhetorical usage to very wide limits. For this case^ however, 
it may be definitely fixed by reference to another passage in the 
Epistles (v. 8), where Pliny tells us that he* was in his nineteenth 
year when he b^^ to speak in the Forum. Nor does it seem 
inconsistent with our conjecture, that in the letter first quoted 
we find Pliny speaking of himself and his fiiend as being nearly 
equal in age and rank {fetate et digtutaU propemodum €tquales\ 
A difference of ten years would seem comparatively small when 
both had risen to the dignities of Praetor and Consul, and had 
been associated together in offices of public trust 

The town of Interamna (now Temi) in Umbria has been 
named as the birthplace of Tacitus. The conjecture rests upon 
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no other evidence than the fact that, in the third century, this 
town was the seat of the £unily of the Emperor Tacitus. This 
prince, who occupied the imperial throne for a few months after 
the death of Aurelian, claimed to be descended from the his- 
torian, and manifested his respect for his great ancestor, by 
ordering that ten copies of his works should be annually trans- 
scribed and placed in the public libraries. It is possible that 
Tacitus belonged to the great patrician house of the Comelii. 
That he bore the same name can, it is true, hardly be said to be 
even a presumption in frtvour of this possibility, for the gentile 
names had by this time become very widely diffused through- 
out the population. It seems probable, howeveri that his 
family was one of some distinction and opulence. So much 
may be inferred from his rapid advancement in the state, and 
from his alliance with the family of Agricola, which, though not 
possessing hereditary nobility, had become one of the most dis- 
tinguished in Rome.. The elder Pliny (Nat Hist VIL 17) 
speaks of himself as having been acquainted with one Cornelius 
Tadtus, who filled the office of Procurator in Bdgic GauL This 
person, who, to judge fit>m his employment, was probably of 
equestrian rank, has been supposed by some, but on no other 
ground than the similarity of nam^ to have been the father of 
the historian. Lipsius and the Delphin commentator on Pliny, 
with a singular forgetf ulness of chronology, identify him with the 
historian himselC 

Tacitus probably spent the first years of his life in Rome. 
He must have been nearly grown to manhood when the capital 
saw the fall of three Emperors in the space of a single year. 
When the scene of the narrative which he has left of that stormy 
period is laid in Rome, the description seems to possess the 
graphic power which only an eyewitness could impart to it. We 
may instance the death of Galba {Hist i* 40)^ and the entiy of 
the Flavianist troops into Rome {flist IIL 83}. 

In the reign of Vespasian he entered upon public life, possi- 
bly under the auspices of Agricola, to whose daughter he was 
betrothed in the year 77, while her father was Consu]« His 
marriage was solemnized in the year following (Agricola, c 9). 

He says of himself (Hist L i), that his elevation was 
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^begon by Vespasian, augmented by Titus, and still fnither 
advanced by Domitian.*' What office lie bdd under the first and 
second of these princes, there are no means of determining: 
The posts of iCdile and Quaestor were, however, the usual steps 
to the dignity of Prsetor, which, as we learn from himself he 
filled at the time when Domitian celebrated the Ludi Saeculares 
(a.i>. 88). He was at the same time a member of one of the 
sacred colleges. 

In the year following that in which he held the office of 
Preetor he left Rome^ probably, as his father-in-law was still high 
in the Imperial favour, to undertake some employment in the 
provinces. He was still absent firom the cs^ital, when, four 
years afterwards, Agricola died (A.D. 93). ^You," he says 
(Agricola, c 45), in his eloquent apostrophe to the dead, ^had 
been lost to us for four years before.'' There can be no doubt 
that he returned to Rome before the death of Domitian. His 
words in the closing passage of the Life of Agricola, ^Our hands 
dragged Hdvidius to prison ; we witnessed the fate of Mauricus 
and Rusticus; we were steeped in Senedo's innocent blood,'' 
are full of the bitterness of one who had been compelled to 
witness deeds which he was powerless to prevent. They have 
even something of self-reproach in them, as if the writer, who 
must by this time have had a seat in the Senate, had been 
forced to concur in proceedings which seemed to give to these 
cruelties the authority of law. 

In A.D. 97, the year after the accession of Nerva, Tacitus 
was advanced to the dignity 6f the Consulship. L. Verginius 
Rufiis died during his period of office, and Tacitus was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Verginius was a man of the highest 
distinction, and had shown singular loyalty, courage, and 
wisdom during the troubles which preceded and followed the 
death of Nero (see HisU i. 8, 9, il. 68, &c.). It fell to the lot of 
his successor to pronounce his funeral oration in the Senate. 
''His eulogy was pronounced," says Pliny (Epist. Ii. i), "by the 
Cbnsul Cornelius Tacitus; his good fortune was crowned by 
finding the most eloquent of panegyrists." 

In A.D. 99, he was appointed together with Pliny, who was 
then Consul-elect, to conduct the impeachment prefened at the 
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Instance of the province of Africa against their late Proconsul 
Marius Priscus. Pliny describes the trial at length (Epist IL 
X i). Of his colleague he says, ^ Cornelius Tacitus answered him 
(Salvius liberalisi who had been speaking on behalf of Marius) 
most eloquently, and with that dignity (a'€ftp£g) which belongs 
in a remarkable degree to his oratory." The resolution which 
the Senate finally adopted in the matter included a vote of 
thanks to the two prosecutors for the efficiency with which they 
had conducted their cause. Here, as far as we know, termi- 
nated the public life of Tacitus. We hear, indeed, in one of 
Pliny's letters (VL 9), of his interesting himself in the candida- 
ture of one Julius Naso for some public office. We may gather 
from this letter that he was not then living in Rome, and, per- 
haps, as he seems to have been ignorant of the fact that Naso 
had started under the auspices of Pliny, that he knew but little 
of what was going on in the capital 

The life of Tacitus thus seems to divide itself into two 
periods, the political and the literary.' The date of the accession 
of Trajan (A.D. 98) nearly marks the termination of the one, and 
the commencement of the other. The new government was so 
vigorous that it left no room for that liberty of action which 
statesmen of ability had enjoyed under weaker princes. At the 
same time its strength was such that it could allow perfect 
liberty of speech. Of this privilege Tacitus was not slow to 
avail himsel£ 

The Dialogue on Oratory is indeed generally ascribed to a 
much earlier period. One of the speakers (c 17) uses the words 
''the sixth year of this happy reign with which Vespasian makes 
the Commonwealth prosperous." The expression was, perhaps, 
intended only to fix the date of the imaginary conversation, 
which the author, like Cicero^ with his famous Dialogues, may 
have found it convenient to refer to a time considerably earlier 
than that at which he was writing. Though the question of the 
authorship of this work is foreign to our present purpose, it may 
be remarked that the tone of this and of other passages (see c 
9} is different fix>m that which Tacitus employs in the History 
when speaking of Vespasian (see ll. 84, in. 34 &&)• 

It appears, however, that Tacitus had acquired eaiiy In 
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Trajan's rdgn considerable reputation as a man of letters. 
Pliny consults him (Epist. IV. 13) about a school or college 
which he wished to establish for the benefit of Comum, his 
native place. *'Wi]l you,^ he writes, ''among those many 
learned men, who, from admiration of your talents, frequent 
your company, look out for teachers to whom we may apply?" 

The life of Agricola was published shortly after the accession 
of Trajan (see c. 3). We may conjecture that it was followed by 
the treatise on Germany. Two of Pliny's letters (vii. 20 and 
VIII. 7) acknowledged the receipts oi worics, not as yet published, 
we may suppose, which his friend had submitted to his criti- 
cism. Meanwhile Tacitus ¥ras collecting the materials for his 
History. The £unous letters (VL 16 and 20), in which Pliny 
describes the great eruption of Vesuvius were addressed to the 
historian, and were written at his request, to supply authentic 
particulars which he might introduce into his work. There is 
an allusion to the subject in the opening chapters {Hist I. 2). 
In a subsequent letter (vii. 33}, Pliny narrates some particulars 
of his own conduct in the prosecution of Basbius Massa for 
which he is anxious to obtain some notice. This prosecution 
took place A.D. 93, and Tacitus was at that time absent from 
Rome. ''I know,** he says, ''that your History will be inmiortal, 
and this makes me the more anxious, I frankly confess, that my 
name should be introduced into it." We may gather from this 
that considerable progress had by this time been made with the 
work. Perhaps it was the book of which Pliny speaks in Epist. 
viiL 7. We are strongly inclined to believe that another very 
interesting letter refers to it "Some one," Pliny writes (ix. 27), 
"had publicly read a very truth-telling book, reserving part of it 
for another day ; when lo ! there came to him the friends of a 
certain person, begging and praying him not to read the rest 
So ashamed were these men to hear of what they had done^ 
these men who felt no shame in doing what yet they blushed to 
bear o£ He granted their request indeed; honour permitted 
him to do it. Yet the book, like the past^ remains, and will 
remain, and will always be read, read the more, because not 
read at once." This letter may be ascribed to the year loi 
(compare ix. 31}. To about the same time may be referred an 
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incident which we have from the same sonxce (Epist. DC. 23}: 
'^I was never more pleased than I was lately by a remark of 
Comdius Tacitus. He told me that at the last games in the 
Circus there sat neact to him a Roman knight After much 
learned talk his neighbour asked him, 'Are you of Italy, or from 
the Provinces?' Tacitus replied, 'You know me, and that from 
your reading.' Then said the other, 'Are you Tacitus or Fliny ?* " 

The letters of Pliny do not refer to any period later than the 
year 107. The failure of this source of information leaves us 
in complete ignorance (^ the later years of Tacitus. We may 
infer, however, from his saying (i4»«. IL 61) that the empire 
now reaches to the Red Sea (ad Rubrum mare'patescit), that he 
lived down to the end of Trajan's rdgn, the Eastern expeditions 
of that Prince having occupied the years 1 14 — 1 17. 

The Aimals were written after the History. In the Aimals 
(XI. 11} Tacitus speaks of ''the book in which he had recorded 
the transactions of Domitian's reign." In the first chapter of 
the History he announces his intention to write of the times 
of Nerva and Trajan. It seems certain that this intention was 
never executed, not because "the writer's life was not long 
enough," but because his purpose was changed. Doubtless he 
found it easier to write of the past than of his own times. The 
records of an extinct dynasty must have furnished a subject 
'less anxious,' if not 'more fertile,' than the reign (^ even so 
liberal a ruler as Trajan. Thus, we find him writing the Annals 
after the History, and in the Annals (ill. 24) alluding to some 
future work which would embrace the time of Augustus. 

Great as was the reputation which Tacitus had acquired 
among his contemporaries, he seems to have been almost for- 
gotten by succeeding generations. Scarcely an allusion is made 
to him: there are no quotations which might have preserved for 
.us some firagments of the misang portions of his works. We 
scarcely even know how much we have lost S. Jerome tdls us 
indeed that Tacitus wrote a history of the Caesars in thirty 
books*. We may suppose that the Aimals were included in 
sixteen books, or, perhaps, considering that two years of Nero^s 

X CoaunentaiyoB 2acilaria]^clLxi8. The reftnaet is to a pert of dw Hktaty 
wUch hat periilMd, dw aoooaiit of tfa» &U of JcraHka. 
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ragn remained to be recoidedi that they extended to a seven- 
teenth. The History^ if the idide was written npon the scale 
observed in the surviving portion of it^ must have greatly 
eiDceeded the limits thus reserved for it But the story (^ the 
first eventful year was probably told at greater length and with 
more detail than was required by those that followed it 

It may be interesting to notice what may, possibly, be an 
exception to the statement^ that we have not a single fragment 
of the lost books of Tadtus. The ingenuity of a modem German 
critic (Jacob von Bemays) has extracted from the text of the 
chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, a passage which may very well 
have been written by Tacitus. It runs as follows: ''Titus, 
calling a council, considered the question whether he should 
destroy so vast an erection as the Temple. Some thou^t that 
a consecrated building, famous throughout the whole human 
race, ought not to be destroyed; that were it preserved, it would 
be a memorial of Roman moderation ; that its overthrow would 
leave an indelible mark of cruelty. But on the other hand some^ 
and Titus himself among them, were -of opinion that the Temple 
more than anything else must be destroyed, that so the Jewish 
and the Christian superstitions might be thoroughly eradicated. 
These superstitions, though mutually opposed, had had their 
origin in the same people; the Christians had risen up from 
among the Jews ; if Uie root was removed, the stem would soon 
perish^." 

The critic, it should be remarked, has previously shown that 
Severus has elsewhere borrowed from Tacitus, reproducing, for 
instance, the somewhat remarkable language in which the his- 
torian describes Nero*s persecution of the Christians. If we 
may accept the passage as thus restored, it would be peculiarly 
interesting as contradicting the account which the Roman parti- 
san, Josephus, has given of the destruction of the Temple. 

> Xltns ftdhibito oonsilio deliberavit an templtmi operis eve rt e r e t Etenlm (noii* 
imllis) Tidebatiir, aedem ncratam inter omnes mortales nobUem non debeie deleria 
qoB KTvata modesda RonuuuB tetrimonhim, dimta perennem crudeUtadi notam 
pfBBbeiet At oontm (lUii) et Titos ipse evertendum templam in primis ^yntftlmnt, 
quo penitus Judseomm et Christianoram snpentitio tolleretmr. Quippe has super, 
stitiocies, Uoet oontrarias sibi, iisdem tamen auctoribus prof ec ta s; Pi»yi«»taiiiyf ex 
Judaois eicstitisse; radioe snblata stiipemfiMile peritunuob 
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The French translator^ Louandr^ ascribes to Tacitus a 
letter which is generally included among the Epistles of Pliny 
(IX. id). We are not aware that this supposition rests upon any 
authority, but the letter in question certainly reads as if it might 
be a reply on the part of Tadtus to a playftd epistle in which 
Pliny recommends his firiend to combine the amusements of 
hunting and literature (L 6). It is even difficult to understand 
how the two letters could have been written by the same person. 
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1. I BEGIN my work with the time when Servius Galba was 
consul for the second time with Titus Vinius for his colleague. 
Of the former period, the 820 years dating from the founding of 
the city, many authors have treated ; and while they had to re- 
cord the transactions of the Roman people, they wrote with 
equal eloquence and freedom. After the conflict at Actium, 
and when it became essential to peace, that all power should be 
centered in one man, these great intellects passed away. Then 
too the truthfulness of history was impaired in many ways ; at 
first, through men's ignorance of pubhc affairs, which were now 
wholly strange to them, then, through their paission for flattery, 
or, on the other hand, their hatrea of their masters. And so 
between the enmity of the one and the servility of the other, 
neither had any r^ard for posterity. But while yre instinctively 
shrink fix>m a writei's adulation, we lend a ready ear to detrac- 
tion and spite, because flattery involves the shameful imputation 
of servility, whereas maligmty wears the false appearance of 
hones|^. I myself knew nothing of Galba, of Otho, or of Vitel- 
lius, either from benefits or from injuries. I would not deny 
that my elevation was begun by Vespasian, augmented by Titus, 
and stiU further advanced by Domitian; but those who profess 
inviolable truthfulness must speak of aU without partiality and 
without hatred. I have reserved as an employment for my old 
age, should my life be long enough, a subject at once more fruit- 
ful and less anxious in the reign of the Divine Nerva and the 
empire of Trajan, enjoying the rare happiness of times, when we 
may think what we pleiue, and express what we think. 

2. I am entering on the history of a period rich in disasters, 
fiightful in its wars, torn by civil strife, and even in peace full of 
horrors. Four emperors perished by the sword. There were 
three civil wars ; there were more with foreign enemies ; there 
were often wars that had both characters at once. There was 
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•success in the East, and disaster in the West There were dis- 
turbances in lUyricum ; Gaul wavered in its allegiance ; Britain 
was thoroughly subdued and immediately abandoned ; the tribes 
of the Suevi and the Samatse rose in concert against us ; the 
Dacians had the glory of inflicting as well as suffering defeat ; 
the armies of Parthia were all but set in motion by the cheat of 
a counterfeit Nero. Now too Italy was prostrated by disasters 
either entirely novel, or that recurred only after a long succes- 
sion of s^es ; cities in Campania^s richest plains were swallowed 
up and overwhelmed; Rome was wasted by conflagrations, its 
oldest temples consumed, and the Capitol itself fired by the 
hands of citizens. Sacred rites were profaned; there was profli- 
gacy in the highest ranks ; the sea was crowded with exiles, and 
its rocks polluted with bloody deeds. In the capital there were 
yet worse horrors. Nobility, wealth, the refusal or the accept- 
ance of office, were grounds for accusation, and virtue ensured 
destruction. The rewards of the informers were no less odious 
than their crimes; for while some seized on consulships and 
priestly offices, as their share of the spoil, others on procurator- 
ships, and posts of more confidential authorityi they robbed and 
ruinol in every direction amid universal hatred and terror. 
Slaves were bribed to turn against their masters, and freedmen 
to betray their patrons ; and those who had not an enemy were 
destroyed by friends. 

3. Yet the age was not so barren in noble qualities, as not also 
to ochibit examples of virtue. Mothers accompanied the flight 
of their sons ; wives followed their husbands into exile ; there 
were brave kinsmen and faithful sons in law ; there were slaves 
whose fidelity defied even torture; there were illustrious men 
driven to the last necessity, and enduring it with fortitude; 
there were closing scenes mat equalled the famous deaths of 
antiquity. Besides the manifold vicissitudes of human affairs, 
there were prodigies in heaven and earth, the warning voices 
of the thunder, and other intimations of the future, auspicious 
or gloomy, doubtful or not to be mistaken. Never suiely did 
more terrible calamities of the Roman People, or evidence 
more conclusive, prove that the Gods take no thought for our 
happiness, but only for our punishment. 

4. I think it proper, however, before I commence my pur- 
posed work, to pass under review the condition of the capital, 
the temper of the armies, the attitude of the provinces, and the 
elements of weakness and strength which existed throughout 
the whole empire, that so we may become acquainted, not only 
with the vicissitudes and the issues of events, which are often 
matters of chance, but also with their relations and their causes. 
Welcome as the death of Nero had been in the first burst of 
joy, yet it had not only roused various emotions in Rome, 
among the Senators, the people, or^e soldiery of the capital, 
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it had also excited all the legions and their generals ; for now 
had been divulged that secret of the empire, that emperors 
could be made elsewhere than at Rome. The Senators en- 
joyed the first exercise of fireedom with the less restraint, 
"because Uie Emperor was new to power, and absent from the 
capital. The leading men of die Equestrian order sympa- 
thised most closely with the loy of the Senators. The respect- 
able portion of the people, which was connected with the great 
famihes, as well as the dependants and freedmen of condemned 
and banished persons, were high in hope. The degraded 
populace, frequenters of the arena and the theatre, the most 
worthless of the slaves, and those who having wasted their 
.property were supported by the infamous excesses of Nero, 
caught es^erly in their dejection at every rumour. 

^. The soldiery of the capital, who were imbued with the 
spint of an old allegiance to the Caesars, and who had been 
led to desert Nero by intrigues and influences from without 
rather than by Uieir own feelings, were inclined for change, 
when they found that the donative promised in Galba's name 
was withheld, and reflected that for ^reat services and great 
rewards there was not the same room in peace as in war, and 
that the favour of an emperor created by the legions must be 
already preoccupied. They were further excited by the treason 
of Nymphidius Sabinus, their prefect, who himself aimed at 
the tmrone. Nymphidius indeed perished in the attempt, but, 
though the head of the mutiny was thus removed, there yet 
remained in many of the soldiers the consciousness of guilt. 
There were even men who talked in angry terms of the feeble^ 
ness and avarice of Galba. The strictness once so commended, 
and celebrated in the praises of the army, was galline to troops 
who rebelled against the old discipline, and who had been ac- 
customed by fourteen years' service under Nero to love the vices 
of their emperors, as much as they had once respected their vir- 
tues. To adl this was added Galba's own expression, *' I choose- 
my soldiers, I do not buy them," noble words for the common- 
wealth, but fraught with peril for himself His other acts were 
not after this pattern. 

6. Titus Vinius and Cornelius Laco, one the most worth- 
less, the other the most spiritless of mankind, were ruining the 
weak old Emperor, who had to bear the odium of such crimes 
and the scorn felt for such cowardice. Galba's progress had 
been slow and blood-stained. Cingonius Varro, consul elect, 
and Petronius Turpilianus, a man of consular rank, were put to 
death ; the former as an accomplice of Nymphidius, the latter as 
one of Nero's generals. Both bad perished without hearing or 
defence, like innocent men. His entry into the capital, made 
after the slaughter of thousands of unarmed soldiers, was most 
ill-omened, and was teirible even to the executioners. As he 
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brou};ht into the citv his Spanish legion, while that which Nero 
had levied from the fleet still remained, Rome was full of 
strange troops. There were also many detachments fix>m Ger- 
many, Bhtam, and Ulyria, selected by Nero, and sent on bv 
him to the Caspian passes, for service in the expedition which 
he was preparing against the Albani, but afterwards recalled to 
crush the msurrection of Vindex. Here there were vast mate- 
rials for a revolution, without indeed a decided bias towards any 
one man, but ready to a daring hand. 

7. In this conjuncture it happened that tidings of the 
deaths of Fonteius Capito and Qodius Macer reached the c^i- 
taL Macer was executed in Africa, where he was undoubtedly 
fomenting sedition, by Trebonius Garutianus the procurator, 
who acted on Galba's authority; Capito fell in Germany, while 
he was making similar attempts, by the hands of Comdius 
Aquinus and Fabius Valens, legates of legions, who did not wait 
for an order. There were however some who believed that 
Capito, thoueh foully stained with avarice and profligacy, lad 
yet abstained from all thought of revolution, tnat this was a 
treacherous accusation invented by the commanders themselves, 
who had urged him to take up arms, when they found Uiem- 
selves unable to prevail, and Uiat Gsdba had approved of the 
deed, either from weakness of character, or to avoid investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of acts which could not be altex^. 
Both executions, however, were unfavourably regarded ; indeed, 
when a ruler once becomes unpopular, all his acts, be they good 
or bad, tell against him. The freedmen in their excessive 
power were now putting up everything for sale; the slaves 
caught with greedy hands at immediate gain, and, reflecting on 
their master^s age, hastened to be rich. The new court had the 
same abuses as the old, abuses as grievous as ever, but not so 
readily excused. Even the age of Gsdba caused ridicule and dis- 
gust among those whose associations were with the youth of Nero* 
and who were accustomed, as is the fashion of the vulgar, to value 
their emperors by the beauty and grace of their persons. 

8. Such, as far as one can speak of so vast a multitude, was 
the state of feeling at Rome. Among the provinces, Spain was 
under the government of Quvius Rufiis, an eloquent man, who 
had all the accomplishments of civil life, but who was without 
experience in war. Gaul, besides remembering Vindex, was 
bound to Galba b}r the recentljr conceded privileges of citizen- 
ship, and by the diminution of its future tnbute. Those Gallic 
states, however, which were nearest to the armies of Germany, 
had not been treated with the same respect, and had even in 
some cases been deprived of their territory; and these were 
reckoning thegains of others and their own losses with equal 
indignation. The armies of Germany were at once alarmed and 
angry, a most dangerous temper when allied with such strength ; 
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while dated by their recent victory, they feared because they 
might seem to have supported an unsuccessful party. They had 
beoi slow to revolt from Nero, and Verginius had not imme- 
diately declared for Galba ; it was doubtfiH whether he had him- 
self wished to be emperor, but all agreed that the empire had been 
offered to him by the soldiery. Again, the execution of Capito 
was a subject of indignation, even with those who could not 
complain of its injustice. They had no leader, for Verginius 
had been withdrawn on the pretext of his friendship wim the 
Emperor. That he was not sent bacl^ and that he was even 
impeached, they regarded as an accusation against themselves. / 

9. The army of Upper Germany despised their legate^ Hor- 
deonius Flaccus, who, disabled by age and lameness, had no 
strength of character and no authority; even when the soldiery 
were quiet, he could not control them, much more in their fits of 
frenzy were they irritated by the very feebleness of his restraint 
The legions of Lower Germany had long been without any ge- 
neral of consular rank, tmtil, by the appointment of Galba, 
Aulus Vitellius took the command. He was son of that Vitellius 
who was censor and three times consul; this was thought suffi- 
cient recommendation. In the army of Britain there was no 
angry feeling; indeed no troops behaved more blamelessly 
throughout idl the troubles of these civil wars, either because 
they were far away and separated by the ocean from the rest of 
the empire, or because continual warfare had taught them to con- 
centrate their hatred on the enemy. lUyricum too was quiet, 
though the legions drawn from that province by Nero had, while 
lingering in Italy, sent deputations to Verginius. But sepiarated 
as these armies were by long distances, a thing of all others the 
most favourable for keeping troops to dieir duty, they could nei- 
ther coqununicate their vices, nor combine their strength. 

10. In the East there was as yet no movement. Syria and 
its four legions were under the command of Licinius Muci- 
anus^ a man whose good and bad fortune were equally famous. 
In his youth he had cultivated with many intrigues the friend- 
ship of the great. His resources soon failed, and his position 
became precarious, and as he also suspected that Claudius had 
taken some offence, he withdrew into a retired part of Asia, 
and was as like an odle, as he was afterwards like an emperor. 
He was a compound of dissipation and energy, of arrogance 
and courtesy, ot good and bad qualities. His self-indulgence 
was excessive, when he had leisure, yet whenever he had 
served, he had shown ^preat qualities. In his public capacity 
he might be praised; his private life was in bad repute. Yet 
over subjects, friends, and colleagues, he exercised the influence 
of many fascinations. He was a man who would find it easier 
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to transfer the imperial power to another, than to hold it for 
himself. Flavius Vespasian, a general of Nero's appointment, 
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was carrying on the war in Jud^a with three l^ions, and he 
had no wish or- feeling adverse to Galba. He had in fact sent 
his son Titus to acknowledge his authority and bespeak his 
favour, as in its proper place I shall relate. As for the hidden 
decrees of fate, the omens and the oracles that marked out 
Vespasian and his sons for imperial power, we believed in then^ 
only after his success. 

11. Ever since the time of the Divine Augustus Roman 
Knights have ruled Egjypt as kings, and the forces by which it 
has to be kept in subjection. It has been thought expedient 
thus to keep under home control a province so difficult of 
access, so productive of com, ever distracted, excitable, and 
restless throu|^h the superstition and licentiousness of its inha- 
bitants, knowmg nothing of laws, and imused to civil rule. Its 
governor was at this time Tiberius Alexander, a native of the 
country. Africa and its legions, now that Clodius Macer was 
dead, were disposed to be content with any emperor, after 
having experienced the rule of a smaller tyrant. The two 
divisions of Mauritania, Rhaetia, Noricum and Thrace and the 
other provinces governed by procurators, as they were near this 
or that army, were driven by the presence of such powerful 
neighbours into friendship or hostility. The unarmed provinces 
with Italy at their head were exposed to any kind ot slavery, 
and were ready to become the prize of victory. Such was the 
state of the Roman world, when Servius Galba, consul for the 
second time, with T. Vinius for his colleague, entered upon a 
year, which was to be the last of their lives, and which well nigh 
brought the commonwealth to an end* 

12. A few days after the ist of January, there arrived from 
Belgica despatches of Pompeius Propinquus, the Procurator, to 
this effect ; that the legions of Upper Germany had broken 
through the obligation of their military oath, and were de* 
manding another emperor, but conceded the power of choice 
to the Senate and people of Rome, in the hope that a more 
lenient view might be taken of their revolt. These tidings 
hastened the plans of Galba, who had been long debating the 
subject of adoption with himself and with his intimate friends. 
There was indeed no more frequent subject of conversation 
during these months, at first because men had liberty and 
inclination to talk of such matters, afterwards because the 
feebleness of Galba was notorious. Few had any discrimi- 
nation or patriotism, many had foolish hopes for UiemselveSji 
and spread interested reports, in which they named this or that 
person to whom they might be related as triend or dependant 
They were also moved by hatred of T. Vinius, who grew daily 
more powerful, and in the same proportion more unpopular. 
The very easiness of Galba's temper stimulated the greedy ctH 
pidity wnich great advancement had excited in his friends, b^ 
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cause with one so weak and so credulous wrong might be done 
with less risk and greater sain. 

13. The real power of the Empire was divided between T. 
Vinius, the consul, and Cornelius Laco, prefect of the Praetorian 
Guard. Icdus, a freedman of Galba, was in equal favour ; he had 
been presented with the rings of knighthood, and bore the Eques- 
trian name of Martianus. These men, being at variance, and 
in smaller matters pursuing their own aims, were divided in 
the affair of choosing a successor, into two opposing factions. 
T. Vinius was for Marcus Otho, Laco and Icelus agreed, not 
indeed in supporting any particular individual, .but in striving 
for some one else. Galba indeed was aware of the friendship 
between Vinius and Otho; the gossip of those who allow 
nothing to pass in silence had named them as father-in-law and 
son-in-4aw, for Vinius had a widowed daughter, and Otho was 
unmarried. I believe that he had also at heart some care for 
the commonwealth, in vain, he would think, rescued from Nero, i 
if it was to be left with Otha For Otho's had been a neglected 
boyhood and a riotous ^outh, and he had made himself agree- ; 
able to Nero by emulating his profligacy. For this reason the 
Emperor had entrusted to him, as being the confidant of his 
amours, Poppaea Sabina, the imperial favourite, until he could 
rid himself of his wife Octavia. Soon suspecting him with 
regard to this same Poppaea, he sent him out of the way to the 
province of Lusitania, ostensibly to be its governor. Otho 
ruled the province with mildness, and, as he was the first to join 
Galba's party, was not without energy, and, while the war lasted, 
was the most conspicuous of the Emperor's followers, he was led 
to cherish more and more passionately every day those hopes of 
adoption which he had entertained from the first Many of 
the soldiers favoured him, and the court was biassed in his 
favour, because he resembled Nero. 

14. When Galba heard of the mutiny in Germany, though 
nothing was as yet known about Vitellius, he fdt anxious as to 
the direction which the violence of the l^ons might take, 
while he could not trust even the soldiery of the capitaL He 
therefore resorted to what he supposed to be the only remedy, 
and held a council for the election of an enoperor. To this he sum- 
moned, besides Vinius and Laco, Marius Cdsus, consul elect, and 
Ducennius Geminus, prefect of the city. Having first said a 
few words about his advanced years, he ordered Piso Licinianus 
to be summoned. It is uncertain whether he acted on his own 
free choice, or, as believed by some, under the influence of Laco, 
who through Rubellius Plautus had cultivated the friendship of 
Piso. But, cunningly enough, it was as a stranger that Laco 
supported him, and the high character of Piso gave weight 
to nis advice. Piso, who was the son of M. Crassus and 
Scriboaia, and thus of noble descent on both sides, was in look 
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and manner a man of the old type. Rightly judged, he seemed 
a stem man, morose to those wha estimated him less &vourably« 
This point in his character pleased his adopted father in pro- 
portion as it raised the anxious suspicions of others. 

15. We are told that Galba, taking hold of Piso's hand» 
spoke to this effect : ^ If I were a private man, and were now 
^adopting you by the Act of the Curiae before the Pontiffs, 
^ as our custom is, it would be a hi^ honour to me to introduce 
*' into my family a descendant of Cn. Pompeius and M. Cras- 
^sus; it would.be a distinction to ^ou to add to the nobility 
**of your race the honours of the Sulpician and Lutatian houses. 
**As it is, I, who have been called to the throne by the 
'< unanimous consent of gods and men, am moved by your 
" splendid endowments and by my own patriotism to oner to 
" vou, a man of peace, that power, for which our ancestors 
*' fought, and which I myself obtained by war. I am following 
^ the precedent of the Divine Augustus, who placed on an emi- 
^nence next to his own, first his nephew Marcellus, then his 
*' son-in-law Agrippa, afterwards his grandsons, and finally 
^ Tiberius Nero, his step-son. But Augustus looked for a suc- 
^cessor in his own family, I look for one in the state, not 
^^because I have no relatives or companions of mv campsugns, 
^but because it was not by any private fiivour that I mysdf 
''received the imperial power. Let the principle of my choice 
"be shewn not only by my .connections which I have set aside 
^ for you, but by your own. You have a brother, noble as 
''yourself, and older, who would be well worthy of this dignity, 
"were you not worthier. Your age is such as to be now free 
"firom the passions of youth, and such ^our life that in 
"the past you have nothing to excuse. Hitherto, you have 
"only borne adversity; prosperity tries the heart with keener 
" temptations ; for hardsnips may be endured, whereas we are 
"spoiled by success. You indeed will ding with the same 
"constancy to honour, freedom, friendship, the best possessions 
"of the human spirit, but others will seek to weaken them with 
" their servility. You will be fiercely assailed by adulation, by 
" flattery, that worst poison of the true heart, and by the sdfish 
"intexests of individuals. You and I speaJc together to-day 
" with perfect frankness, but others will be moreresuly to address 
" us as emperors than as men. For to urge his duty upon a 
" prince is mdeed a hard matter; to flatter him, whatever his 
" character, is a mere routine gone through without any heart 

16. " Could the vast frame of this empire have stood and 
"preserved its balance without a directing spirit, I was not 
"unworthy of inaugurating^ a lepublic As it is, we have been 
"long reduced to a position, in which my age can confer no 
"greater boon on the Roman people than a good successor, your 
"youth no greater than a good emperor. Under Tib^ius, 
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'^CaiuSy and Claudius, we were, so to snpeak, the inheritance of a 
''single famil^r. The choice which begins with us will be a 
^ sul^titute for freedom. Now that the family of the Julii and 
^the Claudii has come to an end, adoption will discover the 
'* worthiest successor. To be begotten and bom of a princely 
^ race is a mere accident, and is only valued as such. In adop- 
^tion Uiere is nothing that need bias the judgment, and if you 
^ wi^ to make a choice, an unanimous opinion points out the 
"man. Let Nero be ever before your eyes, swollen with the 
** pride of a lon|^ line of Caesars; it was not Vindex with his 
" unarmed province, it was not myself with wy single legion, 
"that shook his yoke from our necks. It was his own pro- 
"fligacy, his own brutality, and that, though there had been 
"bdbre no precedent of an emperor condemned by his own 
"people. We, who have been called to power by the issues of 
"war, and by the deliberate judgment of others, shall incur 
"unpopularity, however illustrious our character. Do not how- 
"ever be alarmed, if, after a movement which has shaken the 
" world, two lemons are not yet quiet I did not myself succeed 
" to a throne without anxiety ; and when men shall hear of your 
"adoption I shall no longer be thought old, and this is the only 
" objection which is now made agamst me. Nero will always 
" be regretted bv the thoroughly depraved ; it is for you and mc 
"to taJce care, that he be not regretted also by the good. To 
''prolong such advice^ suits not this occasion, and all my pur- 
"pose is fulfilled if I have made a good choice in you. The 
" most practical and the shortest method of distinguishing be- 
" tween good and bad measures, is to think what you yourself 
"would or would not like under another emperor. It is not 
"here, as it is among nations despotically ruled, that there is a 
" distinct governing family, while all the rest are slaves. You 
"have to reign over men who cannot bear either absolute 
"slavery or absolute freedom." This, with more to the same 
effect, was said by Galba; he spoke to Piso as if he were 
creating an emperor ; the others addressed him as if he were 
an emperor already. 

17. It is said of Piso that he betrayed no discomposure or 
excessive joy, either to the gaze to which he was immediately 
subjected, or afterwards when all eyes were turned upon him. 
His language to the Emperor, his father, was reverential ; his 
language alx>ut himself was modest He shewed no change in 
look or manner ; he seemed like one who had Uie power rather 
than the wish to rule. It was next discussed whether the adop- 
tion should be publicly pronounced in front of die Rostra, in the 
Senate^ or in the camp. It was thought best to go to the camp. 
This would be a compliment to the soldiery, and their favour, 
base as it was to purchase it by bribery or intrigue, was not to 
be despised if it could be obtained by honourable means, Mean- 
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while the expectant people had surrounded the palace, impatient 
to learn the great secret, and those who sought to stifle the ill- 
concealed rumour did but spread it the more. 

1 8. The loth of January was a gloomy, stormy day, un- 
usually disturbed by thunder, lightning, and all bad omens from 
heaven. Though this had from ancient time been made a 
reason for dissolving an assembly, it did not deter Galba from 
proceeding to the camp ; either because he despised such things 
as being mere matters of chance, or because the decrees of fate, 
though diey be foreshewn, are not escaped. Addressing a 
crowded assembly of the soldiers he announced, with imperial 
brevity, that he adopted Piso, following the precedent of the 
Divine Augustus, and the military custom by which a soldier 
chooses his conirade. Fearing that to conceal the mutiny 
would be to make them think it greater than it really was, he 
spontaneously declared that the 4th and i8th legions, led .by a 
few factious persons, had been insubordinate, but had not gone 
beyond certain words and cries, and that they would soon return 
to their duty. To this speech he added no word of flattery, no 
hint of a bribe. Yet the tribunes, the centurions, and such of 
the soldiers as stood near, made an encouraging response. A 
gloomy silence prevailed among the rest, who seemed to thii^ 
that they had lost by war that right to a donative which they 
had made good even in peace. It is certain that their feelings 
might have been conciliated by the very smallest liberality on 
the part of the parsimonious old man. He was ruined by hisi 
old-fashioned inflexibility, and by an excessive sternness which 
we are no longer able to endure. 

19. Then followed Galba's speech in the Senate, which was 
as plain and brief as his speech to the soldiery. Piso delivered 
a graceful oration and was supported by the feeling of the 
Senate. Many who wished him well, spoke with enthusiasm ; 
those who had opposed him, in moderate terms; the majority, 
met him with an officious homage, having aims of their own 
and no thought for the state. Piso neither said nor did any* 
thing else in public in the following four days which intervene 
between his adoption and his death. As tidings of the mutiny 
in Germany were arriving with daily increasing frequency, while 
the country was ready to receive and to credit all intelligence 
that had an unfavourable character, the Senate came to a 
resolution to send deputies to the German armies. It was 
privately discussed whether Piso should go with them to -give 
them a more imposing a{>pearance; they, it was said, would 
bring with them the authority of the Senate, he the majesty of 
the Caesar. It was thoueht expedient to send with them Cor- 
nelius Laco, prefect of the Praetorian Guard, but he thwarted 
the design. In nominatingt excusing, and changing the depu- 
liesy the Senate having entrusted the selection to Galba, the 
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Emperor shewed a disgraceful want of firmness, yielding to 
individuals, who made interest to stay or to go, as their fears or 
their hopes prompted. 

2a Next came the question of money. On a general in- 

Suiry it seemed the fairest course to demand restitution from 
lose who had caused the public poverty. Nero had squandered 
in presents two thousand two hundred million sesterces. It 
was ordered that each recipient should be sued, but should be 
permitted to retain a tenth part of the bounty. They had how- 
ever barely a tenth part left, having wasted the property of 
others in the same extravagances in which they had squandered 
their own, till the most rapacious and profligate among them 
had neither capital nor lana remaining, nothine in fact but the 
appliances of tneir vices. Thirty Roman Kniehts were appoint- 
ed to conduct the process of recovery, a novel office, and made 
burdensome by the number and intriguing practices of those 
with whom it had to deaL Everywhere were sales and brokers, 
and Rome was in an uproar with auctions. Yet great was the 
joy to think that the men whom Nero had enriched would be as 
poor as those whom he had robbed. About this time were 
cashiered two tribunes of the Praetorian Guard, Antonius Taurus 
and Antonius Naso, an officer of the City cohorts, iEmilius 
Pacensis, and one of the watch, Julius Fronto. This led to no 
amendment with the rest, but only started the apprehension, 
that a crafty and timid policy was getting rid of mdividuals, 
while all were suspected. 

21. Otho, meanwhile, who had nothing to hope while the 
State was tranquil, and whose whole plans depended on re- 
volution, was being roused to action by a combination of 
many motives, by a luxury that would have embarrassed 
even an emperor, by a poverty that a subject could hardly 
endure, by his rage against Galba, by his envy of Piso. He 
even pretended to fear to make himself keener in desire. '^ I 
''was,^' said he, ^too formidable to Nero, and I must not look 
''for another Lusitania, another honourable exile. Rulers ai- 
rways suspect and hate the man who has been named for the 
" succession. This has injured me with the aged Emperor, and 
"will injure me yet more with it young man whose temper, 
"naturally savage, has been rendered ferocious by prolonged 
"exile. How easy to put Otho to death I I must therefore do 
"and dare now while Galba's authority is still unsettled, and 
" before that of Piso is consolidated.. Periods of transition suit 
"great attempts, and delay is useless where inaction is more 
"hurtful than temerity. Death, which nature ordains for all. 
"alike, yet admits of the distincUon of beicg~etther foi;^tten, or 
" remembered with honour by'^steritv ; and, if the same lot 
"awaits the innocent and the guilty, the man of spirit will at 
" least deserve his fate." 
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22. The soul of Otho was not effeminate like his person. 
His confidential freedmen and slaves, who enjoyed a license 
unknown in private families, brought the debaucheries of Nero*s 
court, its intrigues, its easy marriages, and the other indul- 
gences of despotic power, before a mind passionately fond of 
such things, dwelt upon them as his if he dared to seize them, 
and reproached the inaction that would leave them to others. 
The astrologers also urged him to action, predicting from their 
observation of the heavens revolutions, and a year of glory for 
Otho. This is a class of men, whom die powerful cannot trust, 
and who deceive the aspirins, a class which will always be 
proscribed in this country, and yet always retained. Many of 
these men were attached to the secret councils of Poppsea and 
were the vilest tools in the employ of the imperial household. 
One of them, Ptolemaeus, had attended Otho in Spain, and had 
there foretold that his patron would survive Nera Gaining 
credit by the result, and arguing from his own conjectures and 
from the common talk of those who compared Galba's age with 
Otho's youth, he had persuaded the latter that he would be 
called to the throne. Otho however received the prediction as 
the words of wisdom and the intimation of destiny, with that 
inclination so natural to the human mind readily to believe in 
the mysterious. 

23. Nor did Ptolemaeus fail to play his part ; he now even 
prompted to crime, to which from such wishes it is easy to pass. 
Whetner indeed Uiese thoughts of crime were suddenly con- 
ceived, is doubtfuL Otho had long been courting the affections 
of the solcUery, either in the hope of succeeding to the throne, 
or in preparation for some desperate act. On the march, on 
parade, and in their quarters, he would address all the oldest 
soldiers by name, and in aUusion to the progresses of Nero 
would call them his messmates. Some he womd reco^ise, he 
would inquire after others, and would help them with his monev 
and interest. He wovdd often intersperse his conversation with 
complaints and insinuations against Galba and anything else 
that might excite the vulgar mind. Laborious marches, a 
scanty commissariat, and the rigour of military discipline, were 
especially distasteful, when men, accustomed to sail to the lakes 
otCampania and the cities of Greece, had painfully to struggle 
under the weight of their arms over the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
vast distances of road. 

24. The minds of the soldiery were already on fire, when 
Msevius Pudens, a near relative of Tigellinus, added, so to 
speak, fuel to the flames. In his endeavour to win over all who 
were particularlv weak in character, or who wanted money and 
were ready to plunge into revolution, he gradually went so for 
as to distribute^ whenever Galba dined with Otho, one hundred 
sesterces to each soldier of the cohort on duty, under pretext of 
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treating them. Tliis, which we may ahnost call a puDlic bounty, 
Otho followed up by presents more privately bestowed on in- 
^vidtials ; nay he bnoed with such spirit, that^ finding there 
was a dispute between Cocceius Proculus, a soldier of the bod^* 
guard, and one of his neighbours, about some part of their 
boundaries, he purchased with his own money the neighbour's 
entire estate, and made a present of it to the soldier. He took 
advantage of the lazy indifference of the Prefect, who overlooked 
alike notorious facts and secret practices. 

25. He then entrusted the conduct of his meditated treason 
to Onomastus, one of his freedmen, who brought over to his 
views Barbius Proculus, officer of the watchword to the body- 
guard, and Veturius, a deputy centurion in the same force. 
Having assured himself by various conversations with these 
men that they were cunning and bold, he loaded them with' 
presents and promises, and furnished them with money with 
which to tempi the cupidity of others. Thus two soldiers from 
the ranks undertook to transfer the. Empire of Rome, and 
actually transferred it. Only a few were admitted to be accom- 
plices in the plot, but they worked by various devices on the 
wavering minds of the remainder; on the more distinguished 
soldiers, by hinting that the favours of Nymphidius had sub- 
jected them to suspicion ; on the vulgar heni, by the anger and 
de^air with which the repeated postponement of the donative 
hacf inspired them. Some were fired by their recollections ot 
Nero and their longing regrets for their old license. All felt a 
common alarm at me idea of having to serve elsewhere. 

26. The conta^on spread to the legions and the auxiliar}* 
troops, already excited by the news of the wavering loyalt)' of 
the army of Germany. So ripe were the disaffected for mutiny 
and so close the secresy preserved by the loyal, that they would 
actually have seized Otno on the 14th of January, as he was 
returning from dinner, had they not been deterred by the risks 
of daricness, the inconvenient (tispersion of the troops over the 
whole city, and the difficulty of concerted action amon^^ a half- 
intoxicated crowd. It was no care for the state, which they 
deliberately meditated polluting with the blood of their Emperor ; 
it was a fear lest in the darkness of night any one who presented 
himself to the soldiers of the Pannonian or German army might 
be fixed on instead of Otho, whom few of them knew. Many 
S3rmptoms of the approaching outburst were repressed by those 
who were in the secret Some hints, which had reached Galba's 
ears, were turned into ridicule hy Laco the prefect, who knew 
nothing of the temper of the soldiery, and who, inimical to all 
measures, however excellent, which he did not originate, ob- 
stinately thwarted men wiser than himself. 

27. On the 15th of January, as Galba was sacrificing in 
firont of the temple of Apollo, the Haruspex Umbricius announced 
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to him that the entrails had a sinister aspect, that treacherv 
threatened him, that he had an enemy at nome. Otho heard, 
for he had taken his place close by, and interpreted it by 
contraries in a favourable sense, as promising success to his 
designs. Not long after his freedman Onomastus informed him 
that the architect and the contractors were waiting for him. It 
had been arranged thus to indicate that the soldiers were assem- 
bling, and that the |>reparations of the conspiracy were complete* 
To those who inquired the reason of his departure^ Otho pre- 
tended that he was purchasing certain farm-buildmgs, which 
from their age he suspected to te unsound, and which had there- 
fore to be mrst surveyed. Leaning on his freedman's arm, he 
proceeded through the palace of Tiberius to the Velabrum, and 
thence to the golden milestone near the temple of Saturn. 
There three and twenty soldiers of the body-guard saluted him 
as Emperor, and, while ht trembled at their scan^ nmnber, put 
him hastily into a chair, drew their swords, and hurried him 
onwards. About as many more soldiers joined them on their 
way, some because they were in the plot, many from mere sur- 
prise ; some shouted and brandished their swords, others 
proceeded in silence, intending to let the issue determine their 
sentiments. 

28. Julius Martialis was the tribune on guard in the camp. 
Appalled by the enormity and suddenness of the crime, or per- 
haps fearing that the troops were very extensively corrupted and 
that it would be destruction to oppose them, he made many sus- 
pect him of complicity. The rest of the tribunes and centurions 
preferred immediate safety to danger and duty. Such was the 
temper of men's minds, that, while there were few to venture on 
so atrocious a treason, many wished it done, and all were ready 
to acquiesce. 

29. Meanwhile the unconscious Galba, busy with his sacri- 
fice, was importuning the gods of an empire that was now 
another's. A rumour reached him, that some senator unknown 
was being hurried into the camp ; before long it was afi&rmed 
that this senator was Otho. At the same time came messengers 
from all parts of the city, where they had chanced to meet the 
procession, some exaggerating the danger^ some, who could not 
even then forget to flatter, representing it as less than the reality. 
On deliberation it was determined to sound the feeling of the 
cohort on guard in the palace, but not through Galba in person, 
whose authority was to be kept imimpaired to meet greater 
emergencies. They were accordingly collected before the steps 
of the palace, and Piso addressed them as follows : — ^* Comrades, 
'' this IS tibe sixth day since I became a Caesar b^ adoption, not 
''knowing what was to happen, whether this title was to be 
"^ desired, or dreaded. It rests with you to determine what will 
'^ be the result to my £Emiily and to the state. I| is not that t- 
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"dread on my own account the gloomier issue; for I have 
" known adversity, and I am learning at this very moment that 
^ prosperity is fully as dangerous. It is the lot of my father, 
** of Uie Senate, of the Emj^re itself, that I deplore^ if we have 
" either to fall this day, or to do what is equally abhorrent to the 
^ good, to put others to death. In the late troubles we had this 
''consolation, a capital unstained by bloodshed, and power 
^ transferred without strife. It was thought that by my adoption 
'^ provision was made against the possibility of war, even after 
"^ Galba's death. 

30. '' I will lay no claim to nobleness, or moderation, for 
'* indeed, to count up virtues in comparing oneself with Otho is 
" neecUess. The vices, of which alone he boasts, overthrew the 
*' Empire, even when he was but the Emperor's friend. Shall 
^ he earn that Empire now by his manner and his gait, or by 
"those womanish adornments? They are deceived, on whom 
" luxury imposes by its false show of liberalit]^ ; he will know 
" how to squander, he will not know how to give. Already he 
** is thinking of debaucheries, of revels, of tribes of mistresses. 
"These thines he holds to be the prizes of princely power, 
" things, in which the wanton enjoyment will be for him alone, 
"the shame and the disgrace for aU. Never yet has any 
"one exercised for good ends the power obtained by crime. 
" The unanimous will of mankind gave to Galba the title of 
" Csesar, and you consented when he gave it to me. Were the 
" Senate, the Country, the People, but empty names, yet, com- 
" rades, it is your interest that the most worthless of men should 
" not create an Emperor. We have occasionally heard of legions 
"mutinying against their generals, but your loyalty, your 
"character, stand unimpeacned up to this time. Even with 
" Nero, it was he that deserted you, not vou that deserted him. 
" Shall less than thirty runaways and aeserters whom no one 
" would allow to choose a tribune or centurion for themselves, 
"assign the Empire at their pleasure? Do you tolerate the 
" precedent ? Do you by your inaction make the crime your 
"own? This lawless spirit will pass into the provinces, and 
" though we shall suffer from this treason, you will suffer from 
" the wars that will follow. Again, no more is offered you for 
" murdering your Prince, than you will have if you shun such 
" guilt. We shall give you a donative for your loyalty, as surely 
" as others can give it for your treason.''* 

31. The soldiers of the body-guard dispersed, but the rest 
of the cohort, who shewed no disrespect to the speaker, displayed 
their standards, acting, as often happens in a disturbance, on 
mere impulse and without any settled plan, rather than, as was 
afterwards believed, with treachery and an intention to deceive. 
Celsus Marius was sent to the picked troops from the army of 
Illyricimii then encamped in the Portico of Vipsanius. Instruc- 
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tions were also given to Amulius Serenus and Quintius Sabintui. 
centurions of the first rank, to bring up the German soldiers 
from the Hall of Liberty* No confidence was placed in the 
legion levied from the fleet, which had been enraged by the 
massacre of their comrades, whom Galba had slaughtered im- 
mediately on his entry into the capital. Meanwhile Cetrius 
Severus, Subrius Dexter, and Pompeius Longinus, all three 
military tribunes, proceeded to the Praetorian camp, in the hope 
that a sedition, which was but just commencing, and not yet 
fully matured, might be swayed by better counsels. Two of 
these tribunes, Subrius and Cetrius, the soldiers assailed with 
menaces ; Longinus they seixed and disarmed ; it was not his 
rank as an omcer, but his friendship with Gsdba, that bound 
him to that Prince, and roused a stronger suspicion in ti^e 
mutineers. The legion levied from the fleet jomed the Prae- 
torians without any hesitation. The Illyrian detadiments drove 
Celsus away with a shower of javelins. The German veterans 
wavered long. Their frames were still enfeebled by sickness, 
and their minds were favourably disposed towards Galba, who, 
finding them exhausted by their long return voyage from Alex- 
andria, whither they had been sent on by Nero, had supplied 
their wants with a most unsparing attention. 

32. The whole populace and the slaves with them were 
now crowding the palace, damourinp^ with discordant shouts for 
the death of Otho and die destruction of the conspirators, just 
as if they were demanding some spectacle in the circus or 
amphitheatre. They had not indeed any discrimination or 
sincerity, for on that same day they would raise with equal zeal 
a wholly different cry. It was their traditional custom to flatter 
an^ ruler with reckless applause and meaningless zeaL Mean- 
wlule two suggestions were keeping Galba in doubt. T. Vinius 
thought that he should remain withm the palace, array the slaves 
against the foe, secure the approaches, and not go out to the 
enraged soldiers. " You should,'' he said, '^ give me disafiected 
''time to repent, the loval time to unite. Crimes gain by hastv 
''action, bettor counsels by delay. At all events, you will still 
"have me same facilities of going out, if need be, whereas, your 
"retreat, should you repent of having gone, will be in the 
"power of another.'^ 

33. The rest were for speedy action, "before," they said, 
"the yet feeble treason of this handful of men can gather 
"strength. Otho himself will be alarmed, Otho, who stole 
" awav to be introduced to a few strang^ers, but who now, thanks 
" to tne hesitation and inaction in which we waste our time, is 
" learning how to play the Prince. We must not wait till, having 
"arrangra. matters in the camp, he bursts into the Forum, and 
"*under Galba's very ejres makes his way to the Capitol, while 
" our noble Emperor with his brave friends barricades the doors 
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" di bis palace. We axe to stand a siege forsooth, and truly we 
''shall have an admirable resource in the slaves, if the unani- 
^ mous feeUne of this vast multitude, and that which can do so 
''much, the first burst of indignation, be suffered to subside. 
^ Moreover that cannot be safe which is not honourable. If we 
" must fall, let us go to meet the danger. This will bring more 
" odium upon Ouo, and will be more becoming to ounelves.** 
Vinius opposing this advice, Laco assailed him with threats, 
encouraged by Icelus, who persisted in his private animosities 
to the public nun. 

34. Without further delay Galba sided with these more 
plausible advisers. Piso was sent on into the camp, as being a 
young man of noble name, whose popularitv was of recent date, 
and who was a bitter enemy to T. Vmius, that is, either he was 
so in reality, or these angry partisans would have it so, and 
bdief in hatred is but too ready. Piso had hardly gone forth 
when there came a rumour, at fizst vague and wanting confirma- 
tion, that Otho had been slain in the camp ; soon, as happens 
with these great fictions, men asserted that they had been 
present, and had seen the deed; and, between the delight of 
some and the indifierence of others, Ibe report was easily be- 
lieved. Many thought the rumour had been invented and 
circulated by ue Othonianists, who were now mingling witb the 
crowd, and who disseminated these £aJse tidings of success to 
draw Galba out of the palace. 

35. Upon this not only did the people and the i^orant 
rabUe break out into applause and vehement expressions of 
zeal, but many of the Kniprhts and Senators, losing their 
caution as the3r laid aside their fear, burst open the doors of the 
palace^ rushed in, and displayed themselves to Galba, complain- 
mg that their revenge had been snatched from them. The most 
arrant coward, the man, who, as the event proved, would dare 
nothing in the moment of danger, was the most voluble and 
fierce of speech. No one knew anything, yet all were confident 
in assertion, till at length Galba m the dearth of all true in- 
telligence^ and overborne by the universal delusion, assumed his 
cuirass, and as, from age and bodily weakness, he could not 
stand up against the crowd that was still rushing in, he was 
elevated on a chair. He was met in the palace by Tulius Atticus, 
a soldier of the body-guard, who, displaying a oloody sword, 
cried "I have slain Otno." "Comrade," replied Galba, "who 
''gave the order ?** So singidarly resolute was his spirit in 
curbing the license of the soldiery; threats did not dismay him, 
nor flatteries seduce. 

36. There was now no doubt about the feeling of all -the 
troops in the camp. So great was their zeal, that, not content 
with surrounding Otho with their persons in close array, they 
elevated him to uie pedestal, on which a short time before had 
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Stood the gilt static of Galba, and there^ amid the standards, 
endrded him with their coloursL Neither tribunes nor centa- 
rions could approach. The common soldiers even insisted that 
«all the officers should he watched. Everythinr was in an up- 
roar with their tumultuous cries and their appeals to each other, 
which were not, like those of a popular assembly or a mob, the 
discordant expressions of an idle flattery; on the contrary, as 
soon as they caught sight of any of the soldiers who were 
floddng in, they seized Aim, gave him the militaiy embrace^ 
placed nim dose to Otho, dictated to him the oath of alliance, 
commending sometimes Uie Emperor to liis soldiers, sometimes 
the soldiers to their Emperor. Otho did not fail to play his 
part ; he stretched out his arms, and bowed to the crowd, and 
tossed his hands, and altogether acted the slave, to stake himsdf 
the master. It was when the whole legion £rom the fleet had 
taken the oath to him, that feding confidence in his strength, 
and thinking that the men, on whose individual feding he had 
been working, should be roused by a general appeal, he stood 
•before the rampart of the camp, and spoke as follows : 

37. ^ Comrades^ I cannot say in what diaracter I have 
"^ presented mysdf to you ; I refuse to call mysdf a subject 
^ now that you have named me Prince, or Prince^ while another 
''rdgns. Your title also will be ecjually uncertain, so long as it 
''shall be a question, whether it is the Emperor of the Koman 
'^ people^ or a public enemy, whom you have in your campu 
''Mark you, how in one breath thejr cry for my punishment and 
" for your execution. So evident it is, that we can ndther perish, 
"nor be saved, except together. Perhaps, with his usual 
" demency, Galba has already promised that we should die, like 
^' the man, who, though no one demanded it, massaored so many 
''thousands of perfectly guiltless soldiers. A shudder comes 
"over my soul, whenever I call to mind that ghastly entry, 
" Galba's solitary victory, when, before the eyes of the capital 
"he gave orders to dedmate the prisoners, the suppliants, whom 
"he nad admitted to surrender. These were tiie auspices with 
"which he entered the city. What is the glory that he has 
"brought to the throne? None but that he has murdered 
" Obultronius Sabinus and Cornelius MarceUus in Spain, Betuus 
"" Chilo in Gaul, Fonteius Cajnto in Germany, Clodius Macer in 
"" Africa, Qngonius on the high road, TurpiHanus in the d^, 
"Nymphidius in the camp. What province, what camp m 
"the worid, but is stained with blood and foul with crime, or, 
""as he expresses it himsdf, purified and chastened? For what 
"others call crimes he calls reforms, and, by similar misnomers^ 
" he speaks of strictness instead of barbarity, of economy instead 
" of avarice, while the crudties and affronts inflicted upon you 
^' he calls disdpline. Seven months only have passed since Nero 
" fell, and already Icdus has seized more than the Pdydeti, ^e 
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^ Vatiniiy and the Elii amassed. Vinius would not have gone so 
^&r widi his rapacity and lawlessness had he been Emperor 
^himself; as it is, he has lorded it over us as if we had oeen 
^his own subject has hdd us as cheap as if we had been 
** another's. That one house would furnish the donative, idiich is 
''never given :fou, but with which you are daily upbraided. 

38. ''Again, that we might have nothing to nxx^ even from 
"his successor, Galba fetches out of exile the man in whose iU- 
" humour and avarice he considers that he has found the best 
"resemblance to himse]£ You witnessed, comrades, how t^ a 
"remarkable storm even the Gods discountenanced that ill- 
" starred adoption ; and the feeling of the Senate^ of Ae people 
" of Rome, b the same. It is to your valour that they look, in 
" you these better counsels find all their support, wimout you, 
" noble as they ma^ be^ they are powerless. It is not to war or 
"to danger thiat I mvite you ; the swords of all Roman soldiers 
" are wiu us. At this moment Galba has but one half-armed 
"cohort which is detaining, not defending him. Let it once 
" behold youy let it receive my signal, and the only strife will be, 
" who shall oblige me most. There is no room for delay in a 
"business which can only be approved when it is done.** He 
then ordered the armoury to oe opened. The soldiers im- 
mediately seized the arms without regard to rule or militaiy | 
order, no distinction being observed between Praetorians and 
legionaries, both of whom again indiscriminately assumed the 
shields and helmets of the auxiliary troops. No tribune or 
centurion encouraged them, every man acted on his own im- 
pulse and guidance, and the vilest found their chief incitement 
m the dejection of the good. 

39. Meanwhile, appalled by the roar of the increasing 
sedition and by the snouts which reached the city, Piso had 
overtaken Galba, who in the interval had quitted ue palaccL 
and was approaching the Forum. Already Marius Cdsus had 
brought back discouraging tidings. And now some advised 
that the Emperor should return to the palace, others that he 
should make for the Capitol, many again that he should occupy 
the Rostra, though most did but oppose the opinions of others, 
while, as ever happens in these ill-starred counsels, plans for 
which the opportunity had slipped away seemed the best. It is 
said that Laco, without Galba's knowledge, meditated the deatib 
of Vinius, either hoping by this execution to appease the fury of 
the soldiers, or believing him to be an accomplice of Otho, or, it 
may be, out of mere hatred. The time and the place however 
made him hesitate ; he knew that a massacre once begun is not 
easily checked. His plan too was disconcerted by a succession 
of alarming tiding^, and the desertion of immediate ai^erents. 
So languid was now the zeal of those who had at first been 
eager to display their fidelity and courage. 
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BOQSL 4a Galba was hurried to and fro with every movement 

of the surging crowd ; the halls and temples all around were 
thronged with spectators c^ this mournful sight Not a voice 
was heard from the people or even from the rabble. Every- 
where were terror-stricken countenances, and ears turned to 
catch every sound, ^ It was a scene neitiber of agitation nor of 
repose, but there reigned the silence of profound alarm and 
profound indignation. Otho however was told that they were 
arming the mob. He ordered his men to hurry on at full speed, 
and to anticipate the danger. Then did Roman soldiers rush 
forward like men who had to drive a Vologeses or Pacorus from 
the ancestral throne of the Arsaddse, not as though they were 
hastening to murder their aged and defenceless Emperqr. In 
all the terror of their arms, and at the full speed of their horses, 
th^ burst into the Forum, thrusting aside the crowd and tram* 
pling on die Senate. Neidier th^ sight of the Capitol, nor the 
sanctity of the overhanging temples, nor the thought of rulers 
past or future could deter them mm committing a crim^ which 
any one succeeding to power must avenge. 

41. When this armed array was seen to approach, the 
standard-bearer of the cohort that escorted Galba (he is said 
to have been one Atilius Veigilio) tore off and dashed upon the 
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eround Galba's effigv. At this signal the feelix^ of all the troops 
declared itsdf plainly for Otho. The Forum was deserted by 
die fl3ring populace. Weapons were pointed against all who 
hesitated. Near the lake of Curtius. Galba was thrown out of 
his litter and fell to the ground, through the alarm of hb 
bearers. His last words have been variously reported accord- 
ing as men hated or admired him. Some nave said that he 
aaSttd in a tone of entreaty what wrong he had done, and begged 
a few da^ for the pajrment of the donative. The more general 
account is, that he voluntarily offered his neck to the murderers, 
and bade them haste and strike, if it seemed to be for the good 
of the Commonwealth. To those who slew him it mattered not 
what he said. About the actual murderer nothing is deariy 
known. Some have recorded the name of Terentius, an enrolled 
pensioner, others that of Lecanius ; but it is the current report 
that one Omiurius, a soldier of the 15 th legion| cooo^letely severed 
his throat bv treading his sword down upon it The rest of the 
soldiers fomly mutilated his arms and legs, for his breast was 
protected, and in theur savage ferocity ixmicted many wounds 
even on die headless trunk. 

42. Thev TLtA fell on T. Vinius ; and in his case also it is 
not known whether the fear of instant death choked his utterance, 
or whether he cried out that Otho had not given orders to slay 
him. Either he invented this in his terror, or he thus confessed 
his share in the conspiracy. His life and character incline us 
rather to believe that he was an accomplice in the crime which 
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he certainlsr caused. He fdl in front of the temple of the 
Divine Juhus, and at the first hlow, which struck him on the 
back of the kaee ; inmiediately afterwards Julius Cams, a legion- 
ary, ran him through the body; 

43. A noble example of manhood was on that day witnessed 
by our age in Sempronius Densus. He was a centurion in a 
cohort of the Praetorian Gusutt, and had been appointed by 
Galba to escort Pisa Rushing dagser in hand, to meet the 
armed men, and upbraiding them w^ their crime, he drew the 
attention of the murderers on himself by his exclamations and 
gestures, and thus gave Piso, wounded as he was, an opportunity 
of escape. Piso made his way to the temple of Vesta, where he 
was admitted b^r the compassion of one of the puldic slaves, 
who concealed mm in his chamber. There, not indeed throuf^h 
the sanctity of the place or its worship^ but dirou^h the obscunty 
of his hiding-place, he obtained a respite from mstant destruc- 
tion, till diere came, by Otho's direction and specially eager to 
slay him, Sulpicius Florus, of ihe British auxiliary in^mtry, to 
whom Galba had lately given the citizenship, and Statius Mur- 
cttSy one of the body^-guard. Piso was dragged out by these 
men and slaughtered in the entrance of the temple. 

44. There was, we are told, no death of which Otho heard 
with greater joy, no head which he surveyed with so insatiable 
a gaze. Perhaps it was, that his mind was then for the first 
time relieved from all anxie^, and so had leisure to rejoice; 
perhaps there was with Galba something to recall departed 
majesty, with Vinius some thought of old friendship, which 
troubled with mournful images even that ruthless heart; Piso*s 
death, as that of an enemy and a rival, he felt to be a right and 
lawful subject of rejoicing. The heads were fixed upon pedes 
and carried about among the standards of the cohorts, dose 
to die eagle of the legion, while those who had struck the blow, 
those who had been present, those who whether truly or falsely 
boEisted of the act, as of some great and memorame achieve- 
ment, vied in displaying their bloodstained hands. Vltellius 
afterwards found more Uian 120 memorials from 'p^hrsons who 
claimed a reward for some notable service on that day. All 
these persons he ordered to be sought out and slain, not to 
honour Galba, but to comply with the traditional policy of 
rulers, who thus provide protection for the present and venge- 
ance tor the ftiture. 

45. One would have thought it a different Senate^ a diffei^ 
ent people. All rushed to the camp^ outran those who were 
dose to them, and struggled with those who were before, in- 
veighed against Galba, praised the wisdom of the soldiers, 
covered the hand of Otho with kisses; the more insincere their 
demonstrations, the more they^ multipUed them. Nor did Otho 
repulse the advances of individuals, while he checked the greed 
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and ferocity of the soldiers by word and look. They demanded 
that Marius Cekus, consul elect, GallMi's faithful friend to the 
very last moment, should be led to execution, loathing his 
energy and integrity as if they were vices. It was evident that 
the^ were seddne to begin massacre and plunder, and the pro- 
scnption of all the most virtuous citizens, and Otho had not 
yet sufficient authority to prevent crime, though he could com- 
mand it He feigned anger, and ordered him to be loaded with 
chains, declaring that he was to suffer more signal punishment, 
and thus he rescued him from immediate destruction. 

46. Every thing was then ordered according to the wiQ 
of the soldiery. The Praetorians chose their own prefects. One 
was Plotius Firmus, who had once been in the ranks, had after- 
wards commanded the watch, and who, while Galba was yet 
alive, had embraced the cause of Otha With him was associated 
Lidnius Proculus, Otho*s intimate friend, and consequently sus- 
pected of having encouraged his schemes. Flavius Sabinus 
they appointed prefect of the city, thus adopting Nero's choioe, 
in whose reign he had held the same office, uough many in 
choosing him had an eve to his brother Vespasian. A demand 
was then made, that the fees for furloughs usually paid to the 
centurions should be abolished. These the common soldiers 
paid as a kind of annual tribute. A fourth part of every com- 
pany might be scattered on furlough, or even loiter about the 
camp, provided that diey paid the fees to the centurions. No 
one cared about the amount of the tax, or the way in which it 
was raised. It was by robbery, plunder, or the most servile 
occupations that the soldiers' holiday was purchased. The 
man with the fullest purse was worn out with toil and cmd 
usage till he bought his furlough. His means exhausted by 
this outlay^ and his energies utterly relaxed by idleness, the once 
rich and vigorous soldier returned to his company a poor and 
spiritless man. One after another was ruined by the same 
poverty and license, and rushed into mutiny and dissension, 
and finally into civil war. Otho^ however, not to alienate the 
affections of the centurions by an act of bounty to the ranks, 
promised that his own purse should pav these annual sums, 
it was undoubtedly a salutary reform, and was afterwards under 
good emperors established as a permanent rule of the service. 
Laco^ prefect of the city, who had been ostensibly banished to 
an island| was assassinated by an enrolled pjensioner, sent on by 
Otho to do the deed. Martianus Icelus, being but a freedman, 
was publicly executed. 

4jr. A day spent in crime found its last horror in the ze- 
joicmgs that concluded it The Praetor of the citv summoned 
the Senate ; the rest of the Magistrates vied with each other 
in their flatteries. The Senators hastil]^ assembled and con- 
ferred by decree upon Otho the tribunitial officei the name of 
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Augustus, and every imperial honour. All strove to extinguish 
the remembrance of those taunts and invectives, which had 
been thrown out at randonL and which no one supposed were 
rahkling in his heart Whetner he had forgotten, or only post- 
poned ms resentment, the shortness of his reign left undecided. 
The Forum yet streamed with blood, when he was borne in a 
litter over hea^s of dead to the Capitol, and thence to the 
palace. He suffered the bodies to be given up for burial, and 
to be burnt For Piso, the last rites were performed by his 
wife Verania and his brother Scribonianus ; tor Vinius, by his 
daughter Crispina, their- heads having been discovered and pur- 
chased from ue murderers, who had reserved them for sale. 

4& Pis(^, whowas then completing his thirty-first year, had 
enjoyed more fame than good fortune. His brothers, Ms^us 
axid Ciassus> bad been put to death- by Claudius isA. Nero 
respectively. He was himself for many years an exile, for four 
days a Caesar, and Galba^s htirried adoption of him only gave 
him this privUege over his- elder brother, that he perished nrst 
Vinius had lived to the age of fifty-seven, with manv changes of 
character. His &ther was of a* praetorian family, his maternal 
grandfather was one of the proscribed. He had disgraced him- 
self in his first campaign when he served under the legate Calvi- 
sius Sabinus. That officer's wife, ur^ed by a perverse curiosity 
to view thecamp, entered it by night m the disguise of a soldier, 
and after extending the insulting frolic to the watches and the 
general arrang^ents of the army, actuall]r dared to commit the 
act of adulter]^ in the head-quarters. Vinius was charged with 
having participated in her guilt, and by order of Caius was 
loaded with irons. The altered times soon restored him to li- 
berty. He then enjoyed an uninterrupted succession^ honours, 
first filling the praetorship, and thea commanding a legion with 
^neral satisfaction, but ne subseauently incurred the degrading 
miputation of havine pilfered a gold cup at the table of Claudius, 
who the next day oirected that he alone should be served on 
earthenware. Yet as proconsul of Gallia Narbonensis he ad- 
ministered the' government with strict integrity. When forced 
by his fiiendship with Galba to a dangerous elevation, he shewed 
Imnself bold, crafty, and enterprising ; and whether he applied 
his powers to vice or virtue, was always equally energetic. His 
will was made void by his vast wealth ; that of Piso owed its- 
validity to his poverhr. 

49. The body of Galba lay for a long time neglected,, and 
subjected, through the license ^ich the darkness permitted, to- 
a thousand indignities^ till Argius his steward, who had been 
one of his slaves, £^ve it a humble burial in his mastes's private 
gardens. His heaid,which the sutlersand camp-followers had fixed 
on a pole and mangled, was found only the next day in front of 
the tomb of Patrobius, a freednum of Nero's, whom Galba had 
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executed. It was put with the body, which had by that time 
been reduced to ashes. /Such was the end of Servius Galba, 
who in his seventy-three years had lived prosperously fhroujg^ 
the reigns of five Emperors, and had been more fortunate vjxSa 
the rule of others than he was in his own. His family could 
boast an ancient nobility, his wealth was great. His character 
was of an average kind, rather free from vices, than distin- 
guished by virtues. He was not regardless of fame, nor vet 
vainly fond of it Other men's money he did not cove^ with his 
own he was parsimonious, with that of the State avaricious. 
To his freedmen and friends he shewed a forbearance, which, 
when he had fallen into worthy hands, could not be blamed ; ' 
when, however, these persons were worthless, he was even cul- 
I>ably blind. Tlie nobility of his birth and the perils of the 
times made what was really indolence pass for wisdom. While 
in the vigour of life, he enjoyed a high military reputation in 
Germanv; as proconsul he ruled Africa with moderation, and 
when advanced in years shewed the same integrity in Eastern 
Spain. He seemed greater than a subject while he was yet in a 
subject's rank, and by common consent would have been pro- 
nounced equal to empire, had he never been emperor. 

5a The alarm of the capital, which trembled to see the 
atrocity of these recent crimes, and to think of the old character 
of Otho. was heightened into terror by fresh news about Vitdlius, 
news which had been suppressed before the murder of Galba, in 
order to make it appear that only the aimy of Upper Germany* 
had revolted. That two men, who for shamdessness, indolence 
and proflif^acy, were the most worthless of mortals, had been 
selected, it would seenu by some fatality to ruin the Empire 
became the open complaint, not only of the Senate and the 
Knights, who had some stake and interest in the country, but 
even of die common people. It was no longer to the late horrors 
of a dreadful peaces but to the recollections of the civil wars, 
that men recuired, speaking of how the capital had been taken 
by Roman armies, how Italy had been wasted and the provinces 
spoiled, of Pharsalia, Philippi, Perusia, and Mutina, and all the 
familiar names of great public disasters. '^The world," they 
said, '^ was well-nigh turned upside down when the stru^le for 
^ empire was between worthy competitors, yet the £mpu« con- 
'^ tinned to exist after the victories of Caius Julius and Csesar 
'^Augustus; the Republic would have continued to exist under 
^ Pompey and Brutus. And is it for Otho or for Vitenius that 
^ we are now to r^air to the temples ? Prayers for either would 
^' be impious, vows for either a blasphemy, when from their con- 
^flict you can only learn that the conqueror must be the worse 
^'of the two.** Some were speculatine on Vespasian and the 
armies of the East Vespasian was indeed preferable to either, 
yet they shuddered at the idea of another war, of other mas- 
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Even about Vespasian there were doubtful mmonrs, 
and htf unlike any of his predecessors, was changed for the 
better by power. 

51. I will now describe the origin and occasion of the 
revolt of Vitellius. After die destruction of Julius Vindex and 
hb whole force, the anny, flushed with the delights of plunder 
and ^lory, as men mi^ht well be who had been fortunate enough 
to triumph without tod or danger in a most lucrative war, b^^ 
to hanker after campaigns and battles, and to ]jrefer prize money 
to pay. They had long endured a service which the character 
of the country and of the climate and the rigours of military 
discipline rendered at once unprofitable and severe. But that 
discipline, inexorable as it is m times of peace, is relaxed by 
civil strife, when on both sides are found the a^nts of corrup- 
tion, and treachery goes unpunished. They had men, arms and 
horses, more dian enough for all purposes of utility and show, 
but before the war they had been acquainted only with the com- 
panies and squadrons of their own force^ as the various armies 
were separated from each other b^ the lunits of their respective 
provinces. But the legions, having been concentrated to act 
against Vindes^ and having thus learnt to measure their own 
strength against the strength of Gaul, were now on the look out for 
another war and for new conflicts. They called their neigh- 
bours, not '^allies" as of old, but '^the enemv" and '^the van- 
'^quished." Nor did that part of Gaul which borders on the 
Rhine fail to espouse the same cause, and to shew the bitterest 
hostility in inflaming the army against the Galbianists, that 
being me name, which in their contempt for Vindex they had 
given to the partv. The rage first excited a^^ainst the Sequani 
and i^ui extenoed to other states in proportion to their w^th, 
and they revelled in imagination on the storm of cities, the 
plunder of estates, the sack of dwelling-houses. But, besides 
the rapacity and arrogance which are the special faults of 
superior strength^ they were exasperated by the bravadoes of 
the Gallic people, who in a spirit of insult to the army boasted 
of how they hiad been relieved by Galba from a fouith part of 
their tribute and had received grants from the State. There 
was also a report, ingeniously spread and recklessly believed, 
to the effect that the legions were being decimated, and all the 
most energetic centurions dismissed. From all quarters arrived 
the most alarming tidings. The reports from ue capital were 
unfavourable,' while the disaffection of the colony of Lugdu- 
num*, which obstinately^ adhered to Nero, gave rise to a multi- 
tude of rumours. But it was in the army itself, in its hatreds, 
its fears, and even in the security with wmch a review of its own 
strength inspired it, that there was the most abundant material 
for the exercise of imagination and credulity. 

52. Just before December i in the precedmg year, Aulus 
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Vitellius had visited Lower Germany, and had carefiiUy in- 
spected the winter quarters of the legions. Many had their 
rank restored to them» sentences of de^adation were canceUed, 
and marks of disgnice partially removed. In most cases he did 
but court popularity, m some he exercised a sound discretion, 
making a salutary change from the meanness and rapadty 
which Fontdus Capito had shown in bestowing and withdniwing 
promotion. But he seemed a greater personage than a simple 
consular legate, and all his acts were invested with an unusual 
importance. Though sterner judges pronounced Vitellius to be 
a man of low tastes, those who were partial to Irim attributed to 
geniality and good nature the immoderate and indiscriminate 
prodigality, wiUi which he gave away what was his own, and 
squandered what did not belong to him. Besides this, men 
themselves eager for power were ready to represent his very 
vices as virtues. As there were in both armies many of obedient 
and quiet habits, so there were many who were as unprindpled 
as they were energetic ; but distinguished above all for bound- 
less ambition and sing^ular daring were the legates of the legions, 
Fabius Valens and Alienus Caecma. One of these men, Valens, 
liad taken offence against Galba, under die notion that he had 
not shewn proper gratitude for hu; services in discovering to him 
the hesitation of Verginius and crushing Ae plans of Capita 
He now began to uige VitdUus to action. He enlaiged on the 
zeal of the soldiery. ''You have>'* he said, ^ ever^rwhere a great 
*' reputation; you will find nothing to stop you in Hordeonius 
*' Fiaccus ; Britain will be with you ; die Gennan auxiliaries will 
''foUow your standard. All the provinces waver in their allegi- 
^ ance. The Empire is held on the precarious tenure of an aged 
" life, and must shortly pass into other hands. You have only to 
^'opoi vour arms, and to meet the advances of fortune. It was 
''well for Verginius to hesitate, the scion of a mere Equestrian 
''£unily, and son of a father unknown to fame: he would have 
''been unequal to empire, had he accepted it, and yet been safe 
"though he refused it. But from the honours of a £aither who 
"was thrice consul, was censor and colleague of Caesar, Vitellius 
" has long since derived an imperial rank, while be has lost the 
" security that belongs to a subject" 

53. These arp^uments roused the indolent temper of the 
man, yet roused him rather to wish than to hope for the throne* 
Meanwhile however in Upper Germany Caecina, youne^ and 
handsome, of commanding stature, and of boundless ambition, 
had attracted the favour of the soldiery by his skilful oratory and 
his dignified mien. This man had, when quaestor in Baetica, 
attached himselS with zeal to the party of Galba, who had 
appointed him, young as he was, to the command of a Itt^ooy 
but, it being afterwuds discovem that he had embenlea th* 
public money, Galba directed that he should be prosecuted for 
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peculation. Cscina, jgrievously offendedi determined to throw 
everything into confusion, and under the disasters of his country 
to conceal his private dishonour. There were not wanting in the 
army itself the elements of civil strife. The whole of it had 
taken part in the war against AHndex ; it had not passed over to 
Galba till Nero fell; even then in this transference of its alli- 
ance it had been anticipated by the armies of Lower Germany. 
Besides this, the Treveri, the Lingones, and the otho: states 
which G^ba had most seriously injured by his severe edicts and 
by the confiscation of their tenitory^ere particularly^ dose to 
the winter-quarters of the l^ons. Thence arose seditious con- 
ferences, a soldiery demoralized by intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants of die country, and tendencies in favour of Verginius, which 
could easily be turned to the profit of any other person. 

54. The Lingones, following an old custom, had sent pre- 
sents to the legions, right hands clasped together, an emblem of 
friendship. Their envoys, who had assumed a studied appear- 
ance of misery and distress, passed through the head-quarters I 
and the men's tents, and complaining, now of their own wrongs, 
now of the rewards bestowed on the neighbouring states, and, 
when they found the soldiers' ears open to their words, of the 
perils and insults to which the army itself was exposed, infiiamed 
the passions of the troops. The legions were on the verge of 
mutiny, when Hordeonius Flaccus ordered the envoys to depart, 
and to make their departure more secret, directed them to feave 
the camp by night. Hence arose a frightful rumour, many 
asserting that the envois had been killed, and that, unless the 
soldiers provided for their own safety, the next thing would be, 
that the most energetic of their number, and those who had 
complained of their present condition, would be slaughtered 
under cover of night, when the rest of the army would know 
nothing of their fate. The legions then bound themselves by a 
secret* agreement Into this ttie auxiliary troops were admitted. 
At first objects of suspicion, from the idea that their infantry and 
cavalry were being concentrated in preparation for an attack on 
the legions, these troops soon became especially zealous in the 
scheme. The bad find it easier to agree for purposes of war 
than to live in harmony during peace. 

55. Yet it was to Galba that the l^ons of Lower Germany 
took the oath of fidelity annually administered on the first (n 
January. It was done, however, after long delay, and then only 
by a few voices from the foremost ranks, mmile the rest preserved 
an absolute silenc^ every one waiting for some bola demon- 
stration from his neighbour, in obedience to that innate tendency 
of men, which makes them quick to follow where Ihey are dow 
to lead. And even in the various legions there was a difference 
of feeling. The soldiers of the ist and of the 5th were so 
mutinous, that some of them threw stones at the images of 
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Galba. The 15th and i6th legions ventored on nothins beyond 
uproar and threatening expressions. Th^ were on the watch 
for something that might lead to an outbreak. In the Uimer 
army, however, the 4th and 13th legions, which were stationea in 
the same winter-quarters, proceeded on this same first of January 
to break in jneces the images of Galba, the 4th l^on being 
foremost, the i8th shewing some reluctance^ but soon jdning 
with the rest Not however to seem to throw off all their rever- 
ence for the Empire, they sought to dignify their oath with the 
now obsolete names of the Senate and people of Rome. Not a 
single legate or tribune exerted himselt for Galba; som^ as is 
ustud in a tumult, were even conspicuously active in mutiny, 
though no one delivered anything like a formal harangue or 
spoke from a tribunaL Indeed there was as yet no one to be 
obliged by such services. 

56. Hordeonius Flaccus, the consular legate, was present 
and witnessed this outrage, but he dared neither check the 
furious mutineers, nor keep the wavering to their duty, nor 
encourafi^e the well affectea. Indolent and timid, he was pre- 
served mm guilt only by his sloth. Four Centurions of the 
z8th l^on, Nonius Receptus, Donatius Valens, Romilius Mar- 
cellus, Calpumius Repentinus, striving to protect the images 
of Gsdba, were swept away by a rush of the soldiers and put 
in irons. After this no one retained any sense of duty, any 
recollection of his late alliance, but, as usually happcnis in 
mutinies, the side of the majority became the side or alL In 
the course of the night of me ist of January, the standard- 
bearer of the 4th le^ozi, coming to the Colonia Agrippinen- 
sis*, announced to Vitellius, who was then at dinner, the news 
that the 4th and i8th l^ons had thrown down the images 
of Galba, and had sworn sdl^ance to the Senate and people 
of Rome. Such a form of oam appeared meanineless. It was 
determined to seize tiie doubtful fortune of the nour, and to 
offer an Emperor to dieir choice. Vitellius sent envoys to the 
l^ons and their legates, who were to say that the army of 
Upper Germany had revolted from Galba, that it was conse- 
quently necessary for them, either to make war on the revolters, 
or, if mey preferred peace and harmony, to create an Emperor, 
and who were to sug|;est^ that it would be less perilous to accept 
than to look for a cme^ 

57. The nearest winter-quarters were those of the first 
Imon, and Fabius Valens was the most energetic of the legates. 
This officer in the course of the following day entered the 
Colonia Agripmnensis with the cavalrv of the le^on and of the 
auxiliaries, and together with them saluted ViteUius as Emperor. 
All the Iqpons Mlonging to the same province foUowed his 
example with prodigious seal, and the army of Upper Germany 
abanooned the specions names of the Senate and people oif 
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Rome, and on the 3rd of January declared for Vitelliiis. One 
could be sure that during those previous two days it had not 
really been Uie army of the State. The inhabitants of Colonia 
Agrippnensisy the Treverii and the Lingones, shewed as much 
zeal as the army, making offers of personal service, of horses, 
of arms and of money, according as each felt himself able to 
assist the cause by his own exertions, by his wealth, or by his 
talents. Nor was this done only by the leading men in the 
colonies or the camps, who had abundant means at hand, and 
might indulge great expectations in the event of victory, but 
whole companies down to the very ranks offered instesid of 
money their rations, their belts, and the bosses, which, richly 
decorated with silver, adorned Uieir arms ; so strong were the 
promptings from without, their own enthusiasm, and even the 
suggestions of avarice. 

58. Vitellius, after bestowing high commendation on the 
zeal of the soldiers, proceeded to distribute among Roman 
Knights the offices ot tne Imperial court usually held by freed- 
men. He paid the furlough fees to the centurions out of the 
Imperial treasury. While in most instances he acquiesced in 
the fxxrj of the soldiers, who clamoured for numerous execu- 
tions, in some few he eluded it under the pretence of im- 
raisoning the accused. Pompeius Propinc^uus, procurator of 
Belgica, was immediately put to death. Julius Burdo, prefect of 
the Grennan fleet, he contrived to withdraw from the scene of 
danger. The resentment of the army had been inflamed against 
this officer by the belief, that it was he who had invent^ the 
cfaaiges and planned the treachery which had destroyed Capito. 
The memoiy of Capito was held in high favour, and with that 
enraged soloiery it was possible to slaughter in open day, but to 
pardon only by stealth. He was kept in prison, and only set at 
liberty alter the victorv of Vitellius, when the resentment of the 
soldiery had subsided. Meanwhile, by wa^ of a victim, the 
centurion Crispinus was given up to diem ; this man had actually 
imbued his hands in die blood of Capito. Consequently he was 
to those who cried for vengeance a more Notorious criminal, and 
to him who punished a cheaper sacrifice. 

59. Julius Civilis, a man of commanding influence among 
the Batavi, was next rescued from like circumstances of peril, 
lest that high-spirited nation should be alienated by his execu- 
tion. There were indeed in the territorjr of the Lingones eight 
Batairian cohorts, which formed the auxiliary force of the 14th 
legion, but which had, among the many dissensions of the time, 
withdrawn from it; a body of troops which, to whatever side 
they mi^ht incline, would, whether as allies or enemies, throw a 
vast weight into the scale. Vitellius ordered the centurions 
Nonnius, Donatius, Romilius, and Calpumius, of whom I have 
before spoken, to be executed. They had been convicted of the 
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crime of fidelity, among rebels the worst of crimes. New ad- 
herents soon declared tnemsdves in Valerius Asiaticus, legate 
of the Province of Bdgica, whom Vitellius soon after niade, 
his son-in-law, and Jmuus Blaesus, governor of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, who brought with him die Italian L^on and the 
Taurine Horsey which was stationed at Lugdunum. The armies 
of Rhaetia made no delay in at once joinmg Vitellius, and even 
in Britain there was no hesitation* ' 

6a Of that province Trebellius Maximus was governor, a 
man whose sordid avarice made him an object of contempt and 
hatred to the army. His unpopularity was heightened oy the 
efforts of Roscitts Caelius, the legate of the 20th legion, who had 
long been on bad terms with him, and who now seized Uie oppor- 
tunity of a civil war to break out into greater violence. Trebdr* 
lius charged him with mutinous designs, and with distmi>ing 
the regularity of military discipline ; Cslius retorted on Trebef 
lius the accusation of having plundered and impoverished the 
legions. Meanwhile all obedience in the army was destroyed 
by these disgracefulr quairels between its commanders, and the 
feud rose to such a height that Trebellius was insulted even by 
the aiudliarieSj and finding himself altogether isolated, as the 
infantry and cavalry sided with Caelius, he fled for safe^ to 
Vitcdlius. Yet the province still enjoyed tranquillity, though its 
consular governor had been driven from it It was now ruled by 
the legates of the legions, who were ecjual as to lawful authority, 
though the audacity of Caelius made him the more powerfiiL 

61. After the army of Britain had joined him, viteUius, who 
had now a prodigious force and vast resources, determined that 
there should be two generals and two lines of march for the 
contemplated war. Fabius Valens was ordered to win over, 
if possible, or, if they reftised his overtures, to ravage the 
provinces of Gaul and to invade Italy by way of the Cottian 
Alps ; Caecina to take the nearer route, and to march down 
from the Penine range. To Valens were entrusted the picked 
troops of the army of Lower Germany with the eagle of me 5th 
l^on and the auxiliary infantry and cavalry, to the number of 
40,000 armed men; Caecina commanded 30,000 from Upper 
Germany, the strength of his force being one legion, the 21st 
Both hsui also some German auxiliaries, and from tliis source 
Vitellius, who was to follow with his whole military strength, 
completed his own forces. 

61. Wonderful was the contrast between the army and 
the Emperor. The army was all eagerness; they cried out 
war, while Gaul vet wavered, and Spain hesitated. '^The 
''winter," they saio, ''the delays of a cowardly inaction must 
"not stop us. We must invade Italy, we must seize the 
"au>ital; in civil strife^ where action is more needed than 
"deliberation, nothing is safer than haste." Vitellius, on the 
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contrary, was sunk in sloth, and anticipated the enjo]rment of 
supreme power in indolent luxury and prodigal festivities. By 
mid-day he was half-intoxicated, and heavy with food ; yet the 
ardour and vigour of the soldiers themselves discharged all the 
duties of a general as well as if the Emperor had been present 
to stimulate the energetic by hope ana the indolent l^ fear. 
Readv to march and ea^ for action, they loudly demanded the 
signal for starting ; Uie title of Germanicus was at once bestowed 
on Vitellius, that of Caesar he refused to accept, even after his 
victory. It was observed as a happjr omen for Fabius Valens 
and the forces which he was conductmg to the campaign, that 
on the very day on which they set out an eagle moved with a 
|;entle flight before the army as it advanced, as if to guide it on 
Its way. And for a long distance so loudly did the soldiers shout 
in their joy, so calm and unterrified was the bird, that it was 
taken as no doubtful omen of great and successful achieve- 
ments. 

63. The territory of the Treveri they entered with all the 
security naturally felt among allies. But at Divodurum*, a town 
of the Mediomatrici, thou^ they had been received with the 
most courteous hospitality, a sudden panic mastered them. In 
a moment they took up arms to massacre an innocent people, 
not for the sake of plunder, or fired by the lust of spoil, but 
in a wild froizy arising from causes so vague that it was very 
difficult to apply a remedy. Soothed at length by the entreaties 
of their general, they refrained from utterly destroying the town ; 
yet as many as four thousand human bemgs were mughtered. 
Such an alarm was spread throu^ Gaul, that as the army 
advanced, whole states, headed by their magistrates and with 
prayers on their lips, came forth to meet it, wlule the women and 
children lay prostrate along the roads, and all else that might 
appease an enemy's fiiry was offered, though war there was none, 
to secure the boon of peace. 

64. Valens received the tidings of the murder of Galba and 
the accession of Otho while he was in the country of the Leuci. 
The feelings of tiie soldiers were not seriously affected either 
with joy or alarm ; they were intent on war. Gaul however 
ceased to hesitate; Otho and Vitellius it hated equally, Vitel- 
lius it also feared. The next territory was that of the Lingones, 
who were loyal to Vitellius. The troops were -Idn^ received, 
and th^ vied with each other in good behaviour. This happy 
state of things^ however, was of short duration owing to 
the violence of the auxiliary infantry, which had detached 
itself, as before related, from the 14U1 legion, and had been 
incorporated bv Valens with his army. First came angry 
words, then a brawl between the Batavi and the legionaries, 
which as the partialities of the soldiers espoused one or another 
of the parties was almost kindled into a battle, and would have 
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j been so^ had not Valens by punishing a few, reminded the 
I Batavi of the authority which they had now forgotten* Against 
I the iEdui a pretext for war was soujght in vain. That pecwle, 
' when ordered to furnish arms and mone^, voluntarily added 
a supply of provisions. What the i£dui did from tear, the 
people of Lugdunum did with delip^ht Yet the Italian l^on 
and the Taurine Horse were withdrawn. It was resolved 
that the i8th cohort should be left there^ as it was their usual 
winter-auarters. Manlius Valens, legate of the Italian l^on, 
thoueh he had served the party well, was held in no honour by 
Viteuius. Fabius Valen s had defamed him by secret charges of 
which he knSITEommg; publicly praising him all the whil^ that 
he might the less suspect the treachery. 

65. The old feud between Lugdunum and Vienna* had 
been kindled afresh by the late war. They had inflicted many 
losses on each other so continuously and so sav^dy that they 
could not have been fighting only for Nero or Galba. Galba 
had made his displeasure the occasion for divertinjgr into the Im- 
perial treasury the revenues of Lugdunum, while he had treated 
Vienna with marked respect Thence came rivalry and di^ke^ 
and the two states, separated only by a river, were linked to- 
gether by perpetual feud. Accordingly the people of Lugdunum 
began to woik on the j>assions of individual soldiers, and to 
goad them into destroying Vienna, by reminding them, how 
that people had besieged their colony, had abetted the attempts 
of Vmdex, and had recently raised legions for Galba. Alter' 
parading Uiese pretexts for quarrel, they pointed out how vast 
would be the plunder. From secret encouragement they passed 
to open entreaty. ''Go," they sai^ ''to avenge us and utterly 
" destroy this home of Gallic rebellion. There all are foreigners 
"and enemies; we are a Roman colony, a part of the Roman 
"army, sharers in your successes and reverses. Fortune may 
" declare against us. Do not abandon us to an angry foe." 

66. By these and many similar arguments they so wrought 
upon the troops, that even the legates and the leaders of the 
party did not think it posnble to check their fiiry ; but the peo- 
ple of Vienna, aware of their danger, assumed the veils smd 
chaplets of suppliants, and, as the army approached, clasped 
the weapons, Imees and feet of the soldiers, and so turned them 
from their purpose. Valens also made each soldier a present of 
300 sesterces. After that the antiquity and rank of the colony 
prevsuled, and die intercesdon of Valens, who ch2u^g;ed them to 
respect the life and welfare of the inhabitants, received a favour- 
able hearing. They were however publicly mulcted of their 
arms, and furnished the soldiers with all kinds of supplies from 
their private means. Rqport, however, has uniformfy assoted, 
that valens himself was boug^ht with a vast sum. Poor for 
many years and suddenly growing rich| he could but ill conceal 
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the change in his fortunes, indulging without moderation the 
appetites which a protracted poverty nad inflamed, and, after a 
youUi of indigence, becoming prodigal in old age. The army 
then proceeded by slow marches throueh the territory of the 
Allobrpges and Vocontii, the very length of each day's march 
and Uie changes of encampment being made a matter of traffic 
by the general, who concluded disgraceful bargains to the injury 
of the nolders of land and the magistrates of the different 
states, and used such menaces, that at Lucus*^ a municipal 
town of the Vocontii, he was on the point of settmg fire to the 
place, when a present of money soothed his rage. When money 
was not forthcoming he was bought off by sacrifices to his lust 
Thus he made his wav to the Alps. 

67. Caecina revelled more freely in plunder and bloodshed. 
His restless spirit had been provoked by the Hdvetii, a Gallic 
race famous once for its warlike population, afterwards for the 
associations of its name. Of the murder of Galba they knew 
nothing, and they rejected the authority of Vitellius. The war 
originated in the rapacity and impatience of the 21st legion, who 
had seized some money sent to pay the garrison of a fortress, 
which the Helvetii had lone held with their own troops and at 
their own eicpense. The Helvetii in their indignation inter- 
cepted some letters written in the name of the army of Germany, 
which were on their way to the le|^ons of Pannonia, and de- 
tained the centurion and some of his soldiers in custody. Cse- 

-cina^ eager for war, hastened to punish every delmquency, as it 
occurred, before the offender could repent Suddenly moving 
his camp he ravaged a place, which during a long period of 
peace had grown up into something like a town, and which 
was much resorted to as an agreeable watering-place. Des- 
patches were sent to the Rhaetian auxiliaries, instructing them 
to attack the Helvetii in the rear while the legion was enga^ng 
them in front 

68. Bold before the danger came and timid in the moment 
of peril, the Helvetii, though at the commencement of the move- 
ment they had chosen Claudius Severus for their leader, knew 
not how to use their arms, to keep their ranks, or to act in con- 
cert A pitched battle with veteran troops would be destruc- 
tion, a siege would be perilous with fortifications old and ruin- 
ous. On the one side was Caecina at the head of a powerful 
army, on the other were the auxiliary infantry and cavaliy of 
Rhaetia and the youth of that province, inured to arms and ex- 
ercised in habits of warfare. All around were slaughter and de- 
vastation. Wandering to and fro between the two armies, the 
Helvetii threw aside their arms, and with a large proportion of 
wounded and stragglers fied for refuge to Mount Vocetius*. 
They were immediately dislodged by the attack of some Thra- 
cian infantr}\ Qosely pursued by the Germans and Rhaetians 
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they were cut cU>wn in their forests and even in thdr hiding places. 
Thousands wm put to the sword, thousands more were sold 
into slavery. Every place having been completely destroyed, 
the army was marching in regular order on Aventicum*, the 
capital town, when a deputation was sent to surrender the city. 
This surrender was accepted. Julius Alpinus, one of the prin- 
cipal men, was executed by Caecina, as having been the pro- 
moter of the war. All the rest he Idt to the mercy or severity 
ofVitdlius. 

69. It is hard to say whether the envoys from Helvetia 
found the Emperor or his army less mercifuL ^ Exterminate 
^'the race," was the cry of the soldiers as they brandished their* 
weapons, or shook their fists in the faces of the envoys. Even 
Viteilius himself did not refrain fix>m threatening words and 
gestures, till at length Claudius Cossus, one of the Helvetian 
envoys, a man of wdl-known eloquence, but who then concealed 
the art of the orator under an assumption of alarm, and was 
therefore more effective, soothed the rap;e of the soldiers, who, 
like all multitudes, were liable to sudden impulses^ and were now 
as inclined to pity as they had been extravagant m fury. Burst- 
ing into tears and praying with increasing earnestness for a 
milder sentence, they procured pardon and protection for the 
state. 

7a Caecina while halting for a few days in the Helvetian 
territory, till he could learn the decision of Viteilius. and at the 
same time making preparations for the passage of tne Alps, re* 
ceived from Italy the good news, that Silius' Horse, which was 
quartered in the neighoourhood of Padus^ had sworn allegiance 
to Viteilius. Tliey had served under him when he was Pro- 
consul in Africa, from which place Nero had soon afterwards 
brought them, intending to send them on before himself into 
Egypt, but had recalled them in consequence of the rebellion 
of Vindex. They were still in Italy, and now at the instigation 
of their decurions, who knew nothmg of Otho^ but were bound 
to '\ntellius, and who magnified the strength of the advancing 
legions and the fame of the German army, they joined the Vi- 
teuianists, and by way of a present to their new Prince they 
secured for him me strongest towns of the country north of the 
Padus, '^Mediolanum, Novaria, Eporedia, and Vercellae. This 
Caecina had learnt from themselves. Aware that the widest 
part of Italy could not be held by such a force as a single 
squadron of cavalry, he sent on in advance the auxiliary infantry 
from Gaul, Lusitania, and Rhaetia, with the veteran troops from 
Germany, and Petra's Horse, while he made a brief halt to 
consider whether he should pass over the Rhaetian range into 
Noricum, to attack Petronius, the procurator, who had collected 
some auxiliaries, and broken down the bridges over the rivers, 
and was thought to be faithful to Otha Fearing however that 
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lie migjit lose the in&ntiy and cavalry which he had dent on in 
advance^ and at the same time reflecting that more honour 
was to be gained by holding possession of Italy^ and that, 
wherever the decisive conflict mif;ht take place^ Noncum would 
be included among the other prizes of victory, he marched the 
reserves and the heavy infantry through the Penine passes while 
the Alps were still covered with the snows of winter. 

71. Meanwhile Otho, to the surprise of all, was not sinking 
down into luxury and sloth. He dderred his pleasures, con- 
cealed his profligacy, and moulded his whole life to suit the dig- 
hity of empire. Men dreaded all the more virtues so falser and 
vices so certain to return. Marius Celsus, consul elect, whom 
he had rescued from the fury of the soldiers by pretending to 
imprison him, he now ordered to be summoned to the CapitoL 
He sought to acquire a reputation for clemency by sparing a 
distinguished man opposed to his own party. Celsus pleaded 
guilty to the charge of faithful adherence to Galba, and even 
made a merit of such an example of fidelity. Otho did not 
treat him as a man to be pardonec^ and, unwilling to blend with 
the grace of reconciliation tiie memory of past hostility: at once 
admitted him to his intimate friendship, and soon afterwards 
appointed him to be one of his generals. By some fatality, as 
it seemed, Celsus maintained also to Otho a fidelity as irre- 
proachable as it was unfortunate. The escape of Celsus grati- 
fied the leading men in the State, was generally praised by the 
people, and did not disjdease even the soldiers, who could not 
but admire the virtue whidi provoked their anger. 

72. Then followed as great a burst of joy, though from a 
less^ worthy causey when the destruction of Ti£[ellinus was 
achieved. Sophonius Tigdlinus, a man of obscure birth, steeped 
in infamy from his boyhood, and shamelessly profligate in his 
old age^ finding vice to be his quickest road to such offices as 
the command of the watch and of the Praetorian Guard, and 
to other distinctions due to merit, went on to practise cruelty, 
rapacity, and all the crimes of maturer years. He perverted 
Nero to every kind of atrocity; he even ventured on some acts 
without the Emperor's knowlege, and ended by deserting and 
betraying him. Hence there was no criminal, whose doom was 
from opposite motives more importunately demanded, as well by 
those who hated Nero, as by those who regretted him. During 
the reign of Galba Tigellinus had been screened by the influence 
of Vinius, who alleged that he had saved his daughter. And 
doubtless he had preserved her life, not indeed out of mercy, 
when he had murdered so many, but to secure for himself a refuge 
for the future. For all the greatest villains, distrusting the pre- 
sent, an.d dreading change, look for private friendship to shel- 
ter them from public detestation, caring not to be free from 
guilt, but only to ensure their turn in impunity. This enraged 
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the people more than even the recent unpopularity' of Vinius 
being superadded to their old hatred against Tigellinus. They 
rushed irom every part of the city into the palace and forum, 
and bursting into tine circus and theatre, where the mob enjoy 
a special license, broke out into seditious clamours. At lengta 
TigellinuSy having received at the springs of Sinuessa* a mes- 
sage that his last hour was come, amid the embraces and caresses 
of his mistresses and other unseemly delays, cut his throat With 
a razor, and aggravated the disgrace of an infamous life 1^ 
a tardy and ignominious death. 

73. About the same time a demand was made for the 
execution of Galvia CrispiniUa. Various artifices on the part 
of the Emperor, who incurred much obloquy by his duplicity, 
rescued her from the danger. She had instructed Nero in pro- 
fligacy, had passed over mto Africa, that she might ui]g^ Macer 
into rebellion, and had openly attempted to bring a faimne upon 
Rome. Yet she afterwards gained universal popularity on the 
strength of her alliance with a man of consular rank, and lived 
unharmed through the reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 
Soon she became powerful as a rich and childless woman, cir- 
cumstances which have as great wdght in good as in evil timies. 

74. Meanwhile frequent letters, disfigured by unmanly flat- 
teries, were addressed by Otho to Vitellius, with offers of wealth 
and favour and any retreat he might select for a life of prodi^^ 
indulgence. Viteluus made similar overtures. Their tone was 
at first pacific ; and both exhibited a foolish and undignified 
h^ocrisy. Then they seemed to quarrel, charging each other 
witn debaucheries and the grossest crimes, and both spoke 
truth. Otho, having recalled the envoys whom Galba had sent, 
dispatched others, nominally from the Senate, to both the 
armies of Germany, to the Italian legion, and to the troops 
quartered at Lugdunum. The envoys remained with ViteUius 
too readily to let it be supposed that they were detained. Some 
Praetorians, whom Otho had attached to the embassy, ostensibly 
as a mark of distinction, were sent back before they could mix 
with the legions. Letters were also addressed by Fabius Valens 
in the name of the German armv to the Praetorian and city 
cohorts, extolling the strength of his party, and offering terms 
of peace. Valens even reproached them witii having transferred 
the Imperial power to Otno, though it had so long before been 
entrusted to vitellius. 

75. Thus they were assailed by promises as well as by 
threats, were told that they were not strong enough for war, but 
would lose nothing by peace. Yet all this did not shake the 
loyalty of the Praetorians. Nevertheless secret emissaries wer^ 
dispatched by Otho to Germany, and by A^tellius to Rome. 
Both failed in their object Those of Vitellius escaped without . 
ii^'ury, unnoticed in the vast multitude, knowing none;, and 
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themselves unknown. ^ Those ofOthowere betrayed bjr thdr 
strange faces in a place where all knew each other. VitcUius 
wrote to Titianus, Otho's brother, threatening lum and his. son 
wiUi death, unless the lives of his mother and his children were 
spared. Both families remained uninjured. This in Otho's 
reign was perhaps due to fear; Vitelhus was victorious, and 
gained all tne credit of mercy. 

76. The first encouraging tidings came to Otho from Illyri- 
cum. He heard that the legions of D^lmatia, Pannonia, and 
Moesia had sworn allegiance to him. Similar intelligence was 
received from Spain, and Quvius Ruius was commended in an 
edict. Immediately afterwards it became known that Spain had 

gone over to Vitellius. Even Aquitania, bound though it was 
^ the oath ofalleeiance to Otho which Julius Cordus had admi- 
msteredy did not long remain firm. Nowhere was there any 
loyalty or affection ; men changed from one side to the other 
under the pressure of fear or necessity. It was this influence of 
fear that drew over to Vitellius the province of Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, which turned readily to the side that was at once the nearer 
and die stronger. The distant provinces, and all the armies be- 
yond the sea, still adhered to Otho, not from any attachment to 
his party, but because there was vast weight in the name of the 
o^ital and the prestige of the Senate^ and also because the 
claims which they had first heard had prepossessed their minds. 
The army of Judaea under Vespasian, and the legions of Syria 
under Mucianus, swore allegiance to Otha Egypt and the 
Eastern provinces were also governed in his name. Africa dis- 
idayed the same obedience, Carthage taking the lead. In that 
city Crescens, one of Nero's freedmen (for in evil times even this 
claiss makes itself a power in the State), without waiting for the 
sanction of the proconsul, Vipstanus Apronianus, had given an 
entertainment to the populace by way of rejoicings for the new 
reign, and the people, with extravagant zead, hastened to make 
the usual demonstrations of joy. The example of Carthage was 
followed by the other cities of Africa. 

^^. As the armies and provinces were thus divided, Vitel- 
lius, in order to secure the sovereign power, was compelled to 
fight Otho. continued, to dischai^e his imperial duties as though 
it were a time of profound peace. Sometimes he consulted the 
dignity of the Commonwealth, but often in hasty acts, dictated 

Sr the expediency of the moment, he disregarded its honour, 
e was himself to be consul with his brother Titianus till the 
1st of March ; the two following months he assigned to Ver- 
ginius as a compliment to the army of Germany, with Verginius 
was to be associated Pompeius Vopiscus, avowedly on the 
ground of their being old friends, though many regarded the 
u>pointment as meant to do honour to the people of Vienna. 
The other consulships still remained as Nero or Galba had 
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arranged them. Caelius Sabinus and his brother Flavins were 
to be consuls till the ist of Julf; Arrius Antoninns and Marins 
Celsus from that time to the ist of September. Even VitellinSy 
after his victory, did not interfere with these appointments. On 
aged citizens, who had already held high office, Otho bestowed, 
as a crowning dignity, pontificates and augiurships, while he 
consoled the young nobles, who had lately returned from exiles 
by reviving uie sacerdotal offices, held by their fathers and 
ancestors. Cadius Rufus, Pedius Blaesus, Saevinius PomptiniusL 
who in the reigns of Qaudius and Nero had been convicted 
under indictments for extortion, were restored to their rank as 
Senators. Those who wished to pardon them resolved by a 
change of names to make, what had really been rapacity, seem 
to have been treason, a charge then so odious that it made even 
good laws a dead letter. 

78. By similar bounty Otho sought to win the affections of 
the cities and provinces. He bestowed on the colonies of 
Hispalis* and Emeritaf some additional families, on the entire 
people of the Lingones the privileges of Roman citizensh^;- 
to tiie province of Baetica he joined the states of Mauritama, 
and granted to Cappadoda and Africa new rights, more for 
display than for permanent utility. In the midst of these 
measures, which may find an excuse in the urgency of the> 
crisis and the anxieties which pressed upon him, he still did* 
not forget his old amours, and by a decree of the Senate' 
restored the statues of Poppaea. It is even believed that he 
thought of celebrating the memory of Nero in the hope of 
winnmg the populace, and persons were found to exhibit statues 
of that Prince. There were days on which the people and the 
soldiers greeted him with shouts of Nero Otho, as if they were 
heaping on him new distinction and honour. Otho himself 
wavered in suspense, afraid to forbid or ashamed to acknowledge 
the title. 

79. Men's minds were so intent on the civil war, that foreign 
affiaurs were disre«u^ed. This emboldened the Roxolani, a 
Sarmatian tribe, who had destroyed two cohorts in the previous 
winter, to invade Mobsia with great hopes of success. They 
had 9000 cavalry, flushed with victory and intent on ^under 
rather than on fighting. They were dispersed and off their 
guard, when the third legion together with some auxiliaries 
attacked them. The Romans had everytiiing ready for battle^ 
the Sarmatians were scattered, and in their eagerness for plunder 
had encumbered themselves with heavy baggage, while the 
superior speed of their horses was lost on the 2ipi>eiY roads* 
Thus they were cut down as if their hands were tied. It is? 
wonderful how entirely the courage of this people is, so to*, 
speak, external to themselves. No troops could shew so little . 
spirit when fighting on foot; when they charge in squadrons, ' 
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hardly any line can stand against them. But as on this occasion 
the diay was damp and the ice thawed, what with the continual 
slipping of their horses, and the weight of their coats of mail, 
they could make no use of their pil&s or their swords, which 
beihg of an excessire length they widd with both hands. These 
coat3 are worn as defensive armour by the princes and most 
distingui^ed persons of the tribp. They are formed of plates 
of iron or very tough hides, anjd though they are absolutely 
impenetrable to blows, yet they make it mfficult for such as have 
been overthrown by the charge of the enemy tp rqgain their 
feet Beddes, the Sarmatians were perpetually sinking in the 
deep and soft snow. The Roman soldier, moving easily in his 
cuint^, continued to harass them with javelins and lances, and 
whenever the occasion required, closed with them with his short 
sword^ and stabbed the defenceless enemy; for it is not their 
custom CO defend themselves with a shield. A few who survived 
the battle concealed themselves in the marshes. There, they 
perished from the inclemency of the season and the sevei^ of 
their wounds. When this success was known, Marcus Aponius, 
governor of Moesia, was rewarded with a triumphal statue, 
while Fulvius Aurelius, JuUanus Titius, and Numisius Lupus, 
the legates of the legions, received the ensigns of consular 
rank. Otho was delighted, and claimed die glory for himself, as 
if it were he that commanded success m war, and that had 
aggrandised the State by his generals and his armies. 

So. Meanwhile, from a trifling cause, whence nothing was 
apprehended, there arose a tumiSt, whidi had neariy proved 
faud to the capital Otho had ordered the 17th cohort to be 
brought up to Rome from Ostia, and the charge of arming it 
was entrusted to Varius Crispinus, one of the tribunes of the 
Praetorian Guard. This officer, thinking that he could carry out 
the order more at his leisure, when the camp was quiet, opened 
the armoury, and ordered the waggons of the cohort to be laden 
at night-fall. The time provok^ suspicion, the motive chal- 
lenged accusation, the elaborate attempt at quiet ended in a 
disturbance, and the sight of arms amon^ a drunken crowd 
excited the desire to use them. The soldiers murmured, and 
charged the tribunes and centurions with treachery, alleging 
that the households of the Senators were being armed to 
destroy Otho ; many acted in ignorance and were stupefied by 
wine^ the worst among tiiem were seeking an opportunity for 
plunder, the mass was as usual ready for any new move- 
ment, and the military obedience of the better disnposed was 
neutralised by the darkness. The tribune, who sought to check 
the movement, and the strictest disciplinarians among the cen- 
turions, were cut down. The soldiers seized their arms, bared 
their swords, and, mounted on their horses, made for the city 
and the palace. 
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Bcx>K L ! 8i. Otho was giving a crowded entertainment to the most 
distingoished men and women of Rome. In their alarm they 
doubted whether this was a casual outbreak of the soldiers, or 
an act of treachery in the Emperor, and whether to remain and 
be arrested was a more perilous alternative than to di^>erse and 
fly. At one time making a show of courage^ at another betrayed 
by their terror, they stiU watched the countenance of Otho* 
And, as it happened, so ready were all to suspect, Otho f(^t as 
much akum as he inspired. Terrified no less by the Senate's 
critical position than by his own, he had forthwith despatched 
the pre&cts of the Pi^orian Guard to allay the fury of the 
soldiery, and he now ordered all to leave the banquet without 
delay. Then on all sides oflicers of state cast aside the insi^ia 
of office, and shunned the retinues of their friends and domestics ; 
aged men and women wandered in the darkness of night about 
Uie various streets of the city ; few went to their homes, most 
sought the houses of friends, or some obscure hidingplace in 
the owelling of their humblest dependants. 

82. The rush of the soldiers was not even checked by the 
doors of the palace. Thev burst in upon the banquet with loud 
demands that Otho should shew himselC They wounded the 
tribune, Julius Martialis, and the prefect, Vitelhus Satuminu^ 
who sought to stem the torrent On every side they brandishea 
their swords, and menaced the centurions and tribunes at one 
moment, the whole Senate at another. Their minds were mad- 
dened by a blind panic, and, unable to single out any one object 
for their fiiry, Uiey sought for indiscriminate vengeance. At 
last Otho, r^ardless of his imperial dignity, stood up on a 
couch, and by dint of prayers and tears contrived to restrain 
them. Reluctant and guilty, they returned to the camp. The 
next day the houses were closed as they might be in a captured 
city. Few of the citizens could be seen in Uie streets, the popu- 
lace were dejected, the soldiers walked with downcast look% and 
seemed gloomy rather than penitent Licinius Proculus and 
Plotius Firmus, the prefects, addressed the companies in the 
gentler or harsher terms that suited their respective characters. 

About £40. The end of these harangues was that 5000 sesterces were paid 
to each soldier. Then did Otho venture to enter the camp ; the 
tribunes, and centurions surrounded him. Hiey had thrown 
aside the insignia of their rank, and they demanded rdease 
from the toils and ]>erils of service. The soldiers felt the 
reproach ; returning to their duty, they even demanded the 
execution of the ringleaders in the riot 

83. Otho was aware how disturbed was the country, and 
how conflicting the feelings of the soldiery, the most respectable 
of whom cried out for some remedy for the existing licence^ 
while the great mass delighted in riot and in an empire resting 
on popularity, and could be most easily urged to avU war 1^ 
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indulgence in tumult and rapine. At the same time he reflected 
that power acquired by crime couM not be retained by a sudden 
assumption ol the moderation and of the dignity of former 
times, yet he was alarmed by the critical position (tf the capital 
and b^ the perils of the Senate. Finally, he addressed the 
troops in these terms : ^ Comrades, I am not come that I may 
** move your hearts to love me, or that I may rouse your courage ; 
''love and courage you have in superfluous abundance. I am 
^come to pray you to put some restraint on your valour, some 
*' check on your afiection for me. The origin of the late tumult 
^ is to be traced not to rapacity or disaffection, feelings which 
''have driven many armies into civil strife, much less to any 
"^ shrinking from, or fear of danger. It was your excessive affec- 
^'tion for me that roused you to act with more zeal than dis- 
'' cretion. For even honourable motives of action, unless directed ) 
** by judgment, are followed by disastrous results. We are now 
''starting for a campaign. Does the nature of things, does the 
"rapid flight of opportunities, admit of all intelligence bdng 
"puDlidy announced, of every plan being discussed in the 
" presence of all ? It is as needtul that the soldiers ^ould be 
"ignorant of some things as that they should know others. 
" The general^s authority, the stem laws of discipline, require 
"that in many matters even the centurions and tribunes shall 
" only receive orders. If, whenever orders are given, individuals 
'* may ask questions, obedience ceases, and all command is at 
"an end. Will you in the field too snatch up your arms in the 
"dead of night? Shall one or two worthless and drunken 
"fellows, for I cannot believe that more were carried away by 
"the frenzy of the late outbreak, imbrue their hands in the 
"blood of centurions and tribunes, and burst into the tent of 
"their Emperor? 

84. " You indeed did this to serve me, but in the tumult, 
"the darkness, and the general confusion, an opportunity 
" may well occur that may be used against me. If Vitellius 
" and his satellites were aUowed to choose, what would be ti^e 
" temper and what the thoughts with which they would curse 
"us? What would they wish for us but mutiny and strife, 
"that the private should not obey the centurion, nor the 
"centurion the tribune, that thus we should rush, horse and 
"foot together, on our own destruction? Comrades, it is by 
" obeying, not by questioning the orders of commanders, that 
"mihtary power is kept together. And that army is the 
" most courageous in the moment of peril, which is the most 
"orderly before the peril comes. Keep you your arms and 
"your courage, leave it to me to plan, and to p^de your 
"valour. A few were in feult, two will be pumshed. Let 
" all the rest blot out the remembrance of that night of in- 
"(amy. Never let any army hear those cries against Uie 
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^ Senate. To clamour for the destruction of what is the head; 
^of the Empire, and contains all that is distinguished in the- 
^provinces, good Godf it is a thing which not even Uiose 
^ Germans, whom Vitellius at this very moment is rousing 
*^ against us, would dare to da Shall any sons of Italy, tiie 
'' true youth of Rome, o^ out for the massacre of an coxier, 
''by whose splendid distinctions we throw into the shade 
''the mean and obscure faction of Vitellius? Vitellius is tiie 
''master of a few tribes, and has some semblance of an army. 
"We have the Senate. The country is with us ; with them, 
"the countiys enemies. What! do you imaj^ne that this 
" faurest of cities is made up of dwellings and edifices and piles 
"of stones? These dumb and inanimate things may be in- 
" differently destroyed and rebuilt The eternal duration of 
" empire, Uie peace of nations, my safety and yours^ rest on 
" the security of the Senate. This order which was instituted 
" under due auspices by the Father and Founder of the city, 
" and which has lasted without interraption and without decay 
^from the Kings down to the Emperors, we will bequeath to 
" our descendants, as we have inherited it from our ancestors. 
" For you give the state its Senators, and the Senate gives it its 
" Princes." 

8^. This speech, which was meant to touch and to calm 
the reelings of the soldiers, and the moderate amount of se- 
verity exercised (for Otho bad ordered two and no more to be 
punished), met with a grateful acceptance, and for the moment 
reduced to order men who could not be coerced. Yet tran* 

3uillit^ was not restored to the capital; there was still the 
in of'^arms and all the sights of war, and the soldiers, though 
they made no concerted disturbance^ had dispersed Uiemselves - 
in disguise about private houses, and exercised a malignant • 
surveiUance over all whom exalted rank, or distinction c? any 
kind, exposed to injurious reports. Many too believed that 
some ot the soldiers of Vitellius had come to the capital to 
learn the feelings of the different parties. Hence everything 
was rife with suspicion, and even the privacy of the family 
was hardly exempt from fear. It was however in public 
that most alarm was felt; with every piece of intelhgence 
that rumour brought men changed uieir looks and spirits, 
anxious not to appear discouraged by unfavourable omens, 
or too little delkhted by success. When the Senate was sum- 
moned to the* Chamber, it was hard for them to maintain in 
all things a safe moderation. Silence miffiit seem contuma- 
cious, and frankness might provoke suspioon, and Otho, who 
had lately been a subj^ and had used the same language^ 
was familiar with flattery. Accordingly, they discussed various 
motions on which they had put many constructions. Vitel- • 
|ius they called a pubuc enemy and a traitor to his country. 
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the more prudent contenting themselves with hackneved terms 
of abuse, though some threw out reproaches founded in truth, 
yet only did so in the midst of clamour, and when many voices 
were heard at once, drowning their own speech in a tumult 
of wosdi. 

86^ Prodigies which were now noised abroad from vari- 
ou^'IBtmrces increased men's terror. It was said that in the 
porch of the Capitol the reins of the chariot, on which stood 
the goddess of Victory, had dropped from her hand, that 
from the chapel of Juno there had rushed forth a form greater 
than the form of man, that the statue of the Divine Julius, 
which stands on the island in the Tiber, had turned from the 
West to the East on a calm and tranquil day, that, an ox 
had spoken aloud in Etruria, that strange births of animals 
had taken place, besides many other things, such as in bar- 
barous age^ are observed even during seasons of peace^ but 
are now heard of only in times of terror. But an alarm 
greater than all, because it connected immediate loss with 
fears for the future^ arose from a sudden inundation of die 
Tiber. The river became vastly swollen, broke down the 
wooden bridge^ was checked by the heap of ruins across the 
current, and overflowed not onl^ the low and level districts of 
the capital, but also much that had been thought safe from 
such casualties. Many were swept away in the streets, many 
more were cut off in their shops, and chambers. The want 
of employment and the scarcity of provisions caused a famine 
among Uie populace. The poorer class of houses had their 
foundations sapped by the stagnant waters, and fell when the 
river returned to its channeL When men's minds were no 
longer occupied by their fears, the fact, that while Otho was 
gneparing for his campaign, the Campus Martins and the Via 
Flaminia, his route to tiie war, were obstructed by causes 
either fortuitous or natural, was regarded as a prodigy and an 
omen of impending disasters. 

87. Otho, after publicly purifying the city and weighing 
various plans for the campaign, determined to march upon 
Gallia Narbonensis, as the passes of the Penine and Cottian 
Alps and all the other approaches to Gaul were held by the 
armies of Vitellius. His fleet was strong and loyal to his 
cause, for he had enrolled in the ranks of the legion the 
survivors of the slaughter at the Milvian bridge, whom the 
stem policy of Galba had retained in custody, while to the 
rest he had held out hopes of a more honourable service for 
the future. To the fleet he had added some city cohorts, 
and many of the Praetorians, the stay and strength of his 
army, who might at once advise and watch the generals. 
The conmiand of the expedition was entrusted to Antonius 
Novelltts and Suedius Qemens> centurions of the first rank, 
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and iEmilius Pacensis, to whom Otho had restored the raiJc 
of tribune, taken from him by Galba. Oscus, a freedman, 
retained the charge of the fleet, and went to watch the fidelity 
of men more honourable than himself. Suetonius Paullinus, 
Marius Celsusy and Annius Galius, were appointed to com- 
mand the infantry and cavahy. The Emperor, however^ placed 
most confidence m Licinius Proculus, prefect of the Px^orian 
Guard ; an active officer at home, without experience in war, 
he founded perpetual accusations on the high influence ot 
Pauliinus, on the eneigy of Celsus, on the mature judgment ot 
Galius, in fact, on eadi man's special excellence^ a thing most 
easy to do ; and thus the unscrupulous and the cunning were 
preferred before the modest and the good. 

88. About this time Cornelius Uolabella was banished to 
the Colonia Aquinas*, but he was not kept in strict or secret 
custody; it was not for any crime that ne suffered ; he was 
marked out for suspicion by his ancient name and by his rela- 
tionship to Galba. Many of the officers of state and a large 
proportion of the men of consular rank Otho ordered to accom- 
pany him to the field, not indeed to share or serve in the 
campaign, but to form a retinue. Among them was Lucius 
Vitellius, whom Otho treated as he treated the rest, and not as 
though he were the brother either of an Emperor, or of an 
enemy. This roused the anxieties of the capit^ ; no rank was 
free from apprehension or periL The leading men of the Senate 
either suffered from the infirmities of age, or were enervated by 
a prolonged peace ; the nobility were indolent and had forgotten 
how to fight; the Eouestrian order knew nothing of service; 
and the more they endeavoured to hide and repress their alarm 
ti^e more evident was their terror. On the other hand, there 
were some who with senseless ostentation purchased splendid 
arms and ms^puficent horses, and some who procured oy way 
of equipments for the war the luxurious furniture of the banquet 
and other incentives to profligacy. The wise looked to the 
interests of peace and ot the Commonwealth, while the giddy 
and those who were thoughtless of the future were inflated urith 
idle hopes. Manv whose credit had been shaken in the years 
of peace regained their spirits amidst the confusions (U the 
time, and found their best safety in revolution. 

89. The mob and the people generally, whose vast numbers 
cut them off from all interest in the state, began by decrees 
to feel the evils of war, now that all the currency had been 
diverted to the purposes of the army, and the pnces of pro- 
visions were raised. These evils had not equally distressed 
the common people during the insurrection of Vindex; the 
capital was sate, and the war was in the province^ and, foof;fat 
as it was between the legions and Gaul, it seemed but a foreign 
campaign. Indeed from the tim^ that the Divine Augqstus 
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consolidated the power of the Caesars, the wars of the Roman 
people had been in remote places, and had caused anxiety or 
brought honour to but one man. Under Tiberius and Caius 
men dreaded for the Commonwealth only the miseries of peace. 
The rising of Scribonianus against Qaudius was crushed as 
soon as heard ot Nero was dnven from power by evil tidings 
and rumours rather than by the sword. Now the legions and 
the fleets were brought into action, and with them a force used 
but on few other occasions, the Praetorian and city soldiery. In 
their rear were the jprovinces of the East and of the West with 
all their forces ; had they- fought under other generals there was 
all the material for a protracted war. Many suggested to Otho, 
as he was setting out, a religious obstacle in the fact that the 
sacred shields had not been restored to their place. He spumed 
all dday, as having been Nero^s fatal mistake ; and the fact that 
Caecina had now crossed the Alps urged him to action. 

90. On the 14th of March, after commending Uie Stajte to 
the care of the Senate, he presented to those who had been 
recalled from exile what was left of the Neronian confiscations, 
or had not yet been paid into the Imperial treasury, a most 
equitable and apparently most splendid piece of liberadity, but 
practically wortnless, as the property had been hastily realized 
long before. Soon afterwards he summoned an assembly, and 
enlarged on the dignity of the capital and the unanimity of the 
Senate and people in his favour. Of the party of Vitellius he 
spoke with moderation, charging the legions with ignorance 
rather than with crimc^ and ma^cing no mention of Vitellius 
himself. This moderation was either his own, or was due to 
the writer of the speech, who, fearing for himself, abstained 
from invectives against Vitellius. For Otho was believed to 
avail himself of the abilities of Galerius Trachalus in civil 
matters, just as he employed those of Celsus and Paullinus in 
war. There were some who recognized the very style of speak- 
ing, which was well known from his constant pleading at the 
bar, and which sought to fill the popular ear with a copious 
and sonorous diction. The acclamations and cries which habi- 
tual flattery prompted in the people were at once extravagant 
and false. As if they were applaudine a Dictator like Caesar, 
or an Emperor like Augustus, they vied with each other in their 
zeal and good wishes. They acted not from fear or affection, 
but from the mere love of servitude; as it might be in some 

Erivate household, each had his own motives, and the public 
onour now went for nothing. Otho set out, leaving the peace 
of the city and the cares of empire in the charge ofhis brother 
Salvius Titian us. 
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1. In a distant part of the woild fortune was now preparin{f 
the origin and rise of a new dynasty, whose varied destinies 
brought happiness or miseij on me State, prcKsperity or destruc- 
tion on Uie Princes of its line. Titus Vespasian had been sent 
from Judaea by^ his father while Galba still lived, and allqg^ as 
a reason for his joume^r the homage due to the Emperor, and 
his age^ which now qualified him to compete for office. But the 
vulgar, ever eager to invent, had spread the report that he was 
sent for to be aidopted. The advanced years and childless con- 
dition of the Emperor furnished matter for such gossip, and the 
country never can refrain from naming^ many persons until one 
be chosen. The report gained the more credit from the genius 
of Titus himself, equal as it was to the most exalted fortune, 
from the mingled beauty and majesty of his countenance, from 
the prosperous fortunes of Vespasian, from the prc^hetid 
responses of oracles, and even from accidental occuriencds 
which, in the g[eneral disposition to belief, were accepted as 
omens. At Corinth, the capital of Achaia, he received positive 
information of the death or Galba, and found men who spoke 
confidently of the revolt of "^tellius and of the fact of war. In 
the anxiety of his mind, he sent for a few of his friends, and 
carefully surveyed his position from both points of view. He 
considered that if he should proceed to Rome, he should get 
no dianks for a civility intended for another, while his person 
would be a hostage in the hands either of Vitellius or of Otho ; 
that should he turn back, the conqueror would certainly be 
offended, but with the issue of the struggle still doubtful, and 
the faUier joining the party, the son would be excused; on the 
other hand, if Vespasian should assume the direction of the 
state, men who had to think of war would have to foiget such 
causes of offence. 

2. These and like thoughts made him waver between hope 
and fear; but hope triuxnphed. Some supposed that he re- 
traced his steps for love of Queen Berenice, nor was his young 
heart averse to her charmsi but this affection occasioned no 
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hindrance to action. He passed, it is tnie^ a yooth enHvened 
by pleasure, and practised more self-restraint in his own than 
in his fatho's rei^ So, after coasting Achaia and Asia, leav- 
ing the land on his left, he made for the islands of Rhodes and 
C^nis, and then by a bolder course for Syria. Here he con- 
ceived a desire to visit and inspect the temple of the Paphian 
Venus, a place of celebrity both among natives and foreigners. 
It will not be a tedious digression to record briefly the origin 
of the worship, tiie ceremonial of the temple, and Uie form un- 
der which the goddess is adored, a form found in no other 
place. 

3. The founder of the temple^ accordinc^ to old tradition, 
was king Aerias, tfaoueh some represent this as the name of 
the goddess herself. Later accounts tell us that the temple 
was consecrated by Cinyras, and that the goddess herself after 
her birth ftxntn the sea was wafted to this spot, but that the wis- 
dom and craft of the diviners was a foreign importation intro- 
duced by Tamiras of Cilicia ; and that it was agreed that the 
descendants of both families should preside over the worship. 
Afterwards, that the royal family might not be without some 
superiority over the foreign stock, the strangers relinquished 
the craft which they had themselves introduce The priest of 
the line of Cinpas is alone consulted. The victims are such 
as each worshipper has vowed, but males are selected; the 
surest prognostics are seen in the entrails of kids. It is for- 
bidden to pour blood on the altar ; the place of sacrifice is served 
only with prayers and pure flame, and though it stands in the 
open air, it is never wet with rain. The image of the goddess 
does not bear the human shape ; it is a rounded mass rising 
like a cone from a broad base to a smaU circumference. The 
meaning of this is doubtfuL 

4. Titus, after surve^g the treasures, the royal presents, 
and the other objects which the antiquarian tendencies of the 
Greek arbitrarily connect with some uncertain past, first con- 
sulted the oracle about his voyage. Receiving an answer that 
the way was open and the sea propitious, he then, after sacri- 
ficing a number of victims, askea some questions in ambiguous 
phrase concerning himsel£ Sostratus (that was the name of the 
priest) seeing that the entrails presented an uniformly favourable 
appearance, and that the goddess signified her favour to some 
great enterprise, returned at the moment a Inief and ordinary 
answer, but afterwards soliciting a private interview, disclosed 
the future. His spirits raised, Titus rejoined his father, and 
was received as a mighty pledge of success by the wavering 
minds of the provincials ana the troops. Vespasian had all but 
comfdeted the Jewish war, and onlv tne siege of Jerusalem now 
remained, an operation, the difliculty and irauousness of which 
was due, rather- to the character of its mountain citadel and the 
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gerverse obstinacy of the national superstition, than to any suf* 
dent means of enduring extremities left to the besieged. As 
we have mentioned above, Vesjpasian himself had three legions 
inured to war. Mudanus had four under his command in his 
peaceful province. Emulation, however, and the glory won by 
the neightMuring army had banished all tendency to sloth, and 
unbroken rest and exemption from the hardships of war had 
given them a vigour equivalent to the hardihood which the 
others had gaind by their perils and their toils. Each had 
auxiliary forces of infantry and cavaby, each had fleets and 
tributary kings, and each, though their renown was of a dif- 
ferent land, luid a celebrated name. 

5. Ve^sian was an energetic soldier; he could march at 
the head of his army, choose ue place for his camp^ and bring 
by night and day his skiU, or, if tne occasion required, his per- 
sonal courage to oppose the foe. His food was such as chance 
offered; his dress and appearance hardly distinguished him 
from the conmion soldier; m short, but for his avarice, he was 
equal to the i^nerals of old. Mudanus, on the contrary, was 
eminent for his magnificence, for his wealth, and for a greatness 
that transcended m all respects the condition of a subject ; 
readier of speech than the ouer, he thoroughly understood the 
arrangement and direction of civil business. It would have 
been a rare combination of princely qualities, if, with thdr re- 
spective faults removed, their virtues only could have been 
united in one man. Mudanus was governor of Syria, Vespasian 
of Judaea. In the administration of these ndghbouring pro* 
vinces jealousy had produced discord between them, but on 
Nero's fall they had dropped their animosities and associated 
thdr counsels. At first they communicated through friends, till 
Titus, who was the great bond of union between them, by rqnre- 
senting their common interests had terminated their mischievous 
feud. He was indeed a man formed both by nature and by 
education to attract even such a character as that of Mudanus. 
The tribunes, die centurions, and the common soldiers, were 
brought over to the cause by appeab.to their energy or thdr 
love of license, to their virtues or to thdr vices, according to 
thdr different dispositions. 

6. Lone before the arrival of Titus, both armies had taken 
the oath of allegiance to Otho. The news had come^ as is 
usual, with great speed, while there was much to delay the gi- 
gantic undertaking of a civil war, for which the East after a 
umg period of repose was then for the first time preparing. In 
former times the mightiest civil conflicts had oeen begun in 
Ga^ or Italy with the resources of the West Pompey, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Antony, all of whom had been followed across the 
sea by civil war, had met with a disastrous end, and the Empe* 
rors had been oftener heard of than seen in Syria and Judaea. 
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There had been no mutiny among the legions, nothing indeed 
but some demonstrations against the Paithians, attended with 
various success. In the la^ civil war, though other provinces 
had been disturbed, peace had been here unshaken. Then had 
followed a loyal adherence to Galba. But when it became no- 
torious that Otho and Vitellius, opposed in impious strife, were 
ready to make a spoil of the Empire, the thought that others 
would engross the rewards of power, while they would have 
nothing left for themselves but a compulsory submission, made 
the soldiers murmur and take a survey of their own strength. 
There were close at hand seven lemons ; there were Syria and 
Judaea, with a vast number of auxiliaries. Then, without any 
mterval of separation, there was Egypt axld its two legions, and 
on the other side Cappadocia, Pontus, and all the garrisons 
along the frontier of Armenia. There was Asia Minor; there 
were the other provinces, not without a military population, and 
well furnished with money. There were all uie islands of the 
Mediterranean. And there was the sea itself, which during the 
interval of preparation for war would be bodi a convenience and 
a protection. 

7. The ardour of the troops was not imknown to their 
generals ; but it was judged ad^dsable to wait for the issue of the 
struggle which others were carrying on. The conquerors and 
the conquered, it was said, never unite with a genuine good 
faith. It matters not whether fortune make Otho or Vitellius to 
be the victor. Even great generals grow insolent in prosperity ; 
these men are quarrelsome, indolent, and profligate, and their 
own faults will make war fatal to the one, and success to the | 
o£her. They therefore postponed the war until a more fitting ^ 
opportunity, and though Vespasian and Mucianus had but 
lately resolved on concerted action, the others had done so long 
before. The worthiest among them were moved by patriotism ; 
many were wrought upon by the attractions of plunder ; some 
by their private embarrassments. And so, good and bad, from 
different motives, but with equal zeal, were sUl eager for war. 

8. About this time Achaia and Asia Minor were terrified by 
a false report that Nero was at hand. Various rumours were 
current about his death ; and so there were many who pretended 
and believed that he was still alive. The adventures and enter- 
prises of the other pretenders I shall relate in the regular course 
of my work. The pretender in this case was a slave from Pon- 
tus, or, according to some accounts, a freedman from Italy, a 
skilful harp-player and singer, accomplishments, which, added 
to a resemblance in the face, gave a very deceptive plausibility 
to his pretensions. After attaching to himself some deserters, 
needy vagrants whom he bribed with great offers, he put to sea. 
Driven by stress of weather to the island of Cythnus*, he in- 
duced certain soldiers, who were on their way from the East, to 
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join him, and ordered others^ who refused, to be execoted* • He 
also robbed the traders and armed.all the most able-bodied ^ 
the slaves. - The centurion- Sisenna, who was the bearer of the 
•clasped ririit hands, the usual emblems of friendships from the 
armies of Syria to the Praetorians, was assailed by hmi with va- 
rious artifices, till he left the island 8e(3etlyi and,* fearing actual 
violences made his escsme with all haste. Thence the alarm 
spmd far and wide, and many roused themselves at the well- 
Imown name, eager for chang^ and detesting the present state 
of things. The report was dady gaining credit when an acci- 
dent put an end to it 

9. Galba had entrusted the government of Galatia and 
Pamphylia to Calpumius Asprenas. Two triremes, from the 
fleet of Misenum were given him .to pursue the adventuret: with 
these he.reached ,the idand of Cythnus. Persons were found to 
summon the captains in the name, of Nero. The pretender him* 
sel^ assuming a studied appearance of sorrow, and appealing to 
their fidelity as old soldiers of his own, besought them to land him 
in Egypt or Syria. The captains, pcshaps waverh&g, perhsms 
intending to deceive declared that they must address their sol* 
diers, -and that they would return wlien the minds of all had 
been prepared. Every thing, however, was faithfully reported 
to Asprenas, and at his bidding the ship was boarded and 
taken, and tiie man, whoever he was, kUledr The body, in 
which the eyes, the hair, and the savi^e countenance^ were xt^ 
markable features, was conveyed to Asia, and thence to Rome. 

la In a state that was distracted by strif(^ and that frrai 
frequent changes in its rulers -trembled on the veige between 
liboty and licence, even littie matters were attended witii ^reat 
excitement. Vibius Crispus, whose wealtii, pdwer, and ability, 
made him rank among men of distinction, rather than amon^ 
men of wortii, demanded that Annius Faustus, of the Equestrian 
order, who in the days of Nero had practised the trade of the 
informexv shduld be brought to trial before the Senate. The 
Senators indeed had recentiy, during the reign of Galba, passed 
a resolution, that cognizance should be taken of the cases ^ the 
informers. This decree was variously carried out, and, whije 
retained as law, was powerless or effectual, according as the 
person, who happened to be accused, was. influential or ndpl^a. 
besides the terror of the law, Crispus had exerted his' own power 
to the utmost to destroy the man who had informed. a^unst his 
brother. He had prevailed upon a great part. of the.Sasate to 
demand that he should be consigned to destruction, undefended 
and unheard. But, on the other band, there were some ^th 
whom nothing helped the accused person so much as tiie exces- 
sive power of the accuser. They gave it as their c^inion, that 
time ou^ht to be allowed, that the diarges ought to be specified, 
tha^ odious and guilty as the man might be, ne yet ou^^t to b« 
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hearcL as precedent required At first they carried their pointy 
and the trial was postponed for a few days, but before loi^ 
Faustus was condemned, but by no means with that unanimity 
on the part of the people which his detestable character had de- 
served. Men remembered that Crispus had followed the same 
profession with profit ; nor was it tne penalty but the prose- 
cutor that they disliked 

11. Meanwhile the campaign had opened £aivourably for 
OthOy at whose bidding the amues of Dalmatia and Pannonia 
had begun to move. These comprised four legions, from each 
of whidi two thousand troops were sent on in advance. The 
7th had been raised by Galba, the nth, 13th, and 14th were 
veteran soldiers, the 14th having pKauticukurly distinguished 
itsdf by quelling the revolt in Britain. Nero had added to 
their reputation by selecting them as his most efiective troops. 
This had made them long faithful to Nero, and kindled their 
zeal for Otha But their self-confidence induced a tardiness 
of movement proportionate to their strength and solidity. Tlie 
auxiliary infantry and cavalry moved in advance of the main 
body of the legions. The capital itself contributed no con- 
temptible force^ namely five Prsetorian cohorts, some troops 
of cavalry, and the first legion, and together with these, 2000 
gladiators, a disreputable kind of auxiliaries, but employed 
throughout the civil wars even by strict disciplinarians. An- 
nius Gallus was put at the head of this force, and was sent 
on with Vestricius Spurinna to occupy tiie banks of the Padus, 
the orig^naljplan of the campaign having fallen to the ground, 
now that Caecina, who they had ho]^ might have been 
kept within the limits of Gaul, had crossed the Alps. Otho 
himself was accompanied by some picked men of the body- 
guard, with whom were the rest of the Praetorian cohorts, 
die veteran troops from the Praetorian camp, and a vast num- 
ber of the levies raised from the fleet >40 indolence or riot 
disgraced his march. He wore a cuirass of iron, and was 
to be seen in front of the standards, on foot, rough and neg- 
lip;ent'in dress, and utterly unlike what common report h^ 
pictured him. 

12. Fortune seemed to smile on his efforts. Through his 
fleets, which commanded the sea, he held the greater part 
of Italy, even as far as where the chain of the Maritime 
Alps begins. The task of attempting the passage of this chain, 
and of advancing into the Provincia Narbonensis, he had 
entrusted to three generals, Suedius Qemens, Antonius No- 
vellus, and i£milius Pacensis. Pacensis, however,, was put in 
irons by his insubordinate troops, Antonius possessed no kind 
of authority, and Qemens commanded only lor popularity, and 
was as reckless in transgressing the good order of military 
discipline as he was eager to fight One would not have 
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thought that it was Italy, the fields, and the habitations of 
their native country, that they were passing through. They 
burnt, spoiled, and phindered, as if they were among the lands 
of the foreigner and the cities of a hostile people, and all with 
the more nightfiil effect as nowhere had there been made 
any provision against the daneer. The fields were full of rural 
wealth, the houses stood with open doors; and the owners, 
as widi their wives and children they came forth to meet 
the army, found Uiemsdves surrounded, in the midst of the 
security of peace, widi all the horrors of war.^ Marius Matures 
was then governing as procurator the province of the Mari- 
time Alps. Raising the population, in which is no lack of able- 
bodied men, he resolvea to drive back the Othonianists from 
the borders of his province; but the mountaineers were cut 
down and broken by the fint charge, as might be expected 
of men who had been hastily collected, who were not familiar 
with camps or with regular command, who saw no glory in 
victory, no infamy in flight 

13. Exasperated by this conflict, the troops of Otho 
vented their rage on &e town of Albintemilium*. In the 
field indeed they had secured no plunder; their rustic adver- 
saries were poor, and their arms worthless ; nor could they 
be taken prisoners, for they were swift of foot, and knew the 
country welL But the rapacity of the troops glutted itself 
in the ruin of an innocent population. The horror of these 
acts was aggravated by a noble display of fortitude in a Li- 
gurian woman; she had concealed her son, and when the 
soldiers, who believed that some money had been hidden 
with him, questioned her with torture as to where she was 
hiding him, she pointed to her bosom, and replied, ''It is 
'' here that he is concealed ;** nor could any subsequent threats 
or even death itself make her falter in this courageous and 
noble answer. 

14. Messengers now came in haste and alarm to inform 
Fabius Valens, how Otho's fleet was threatening the province of 
Gallia Narbonensis, which had sworn allegiance to ViteQius. 
Envois from the colonies were already on the spot praying 
for aid. He despatched two cohorts of Timgrian infantry^ 
four squadrons ot horse, and all the cavalry of the Trevin 
under tne command of Julius Classicus. Part of these troops 
were retained for the defence of the colony of Forum Julii*, 
for it was feared, that if the whole army^were sent by die 
route through the interior, the enemy's fleet might make .a 
rapid movement on the unprotected coast Twelve squadrons 
of cavalry and some picked infantry advanced against the 
enemy ; they were reinforced by a cohort of Ligurians, an 
auxiliary local force of long standing, and five hundred Pan- 
nonians, not yet regularly enrolled. The conflict commenced 
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without delay, the enemy's line of battle being so arranged, 
that part of Uie levies from the fleet, who had a number of 
rustics among their ranks, were posted on the slope of the 
biUs which border on the coast, the Praetorians fully occu- 
pying the level ground between die hills and the shore, while 
on the sea was the fleet, moored to the land and ready for 
action, drawn up in line so as to present a formidable m>nt 
The Vitellianists whose infantry was inferior, but who were 
strong in cavalry, stationed the mountaineers on the neigh- 
bouring heights, and their infantry in close ranks behind the 
cavalry. The souadrons of the Treveri chained tiie enemy 
incautiously, and found themselves encountered in front by 
the veteran troops, while on the flanks they were also annoyed 
by showers of stones from the rustic band, who were skilAil 
throwers, and who, mixed up as they were among the r^ular 
soldiers, whether cowardly or brave, were all equally bold in 
the moment of victory. The general consternation of the 
Vitellianists was increased by a new alarm as the fleet at- 
tacked ^e rear of the combatants. By this movement they 
were hemmed in on all sides, and the whole force would 
have perished, had not the shades of night checked the ad- 
vance of the victorious army, and covered the retreat of the 
vanquished. 

15. The Vitellianists, however, though beaten, did not re- 
main inactive. They brought up reinforcements and attacked 
the enemy, who felt, themselves secure, and whose vigilance 
was relaxed by success. The sentinels were cut down, the 
camp stormed, and the panic reached the ships, till, as the 
alarm gradually subsided, they again assumed the offensive 
under the protection of some neighbouring heights whidi they 
had occupied. A terrible slaughter ensued, and the prefects 
of the Tungrian cohorts, after having lon^ maintained their 
line unbroken, fell beneath a shower of missiles. The Otho- 
nianists, however, did not achieve a bloodless victory, as the 
enemy's cavalry wheeled round, and cut off some who had 
imprudently prolonged the pursuit And then^ as if a sort of 
armistice had been concluaed to provide agamst any sudden 
panic that the cavalry of the one party or the fleet of the other 
mieht cause, the Vitellianists retreated to Antipolis*, a town of 
Gaulia Narbonensis, the Othonianists to Albigaunum f, in Up- 
per Liguria. 

16. Corsica, Sardinia, and the other islands of the neigh- 
boimng seas, were retained in the interests of Otho by the 
fame of these naval successes. Corsica, however, all but suf- 
fered fatal injury from the rash proceedings of Decumus Pa- 
carius, the procurator^ proceedings which in so gigantic a war 
could contnoute nothing to the general result, and which only 
brought destruction upon their author. In his hatred (^ Otho 
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he resolved to support Vitellius with the whole strength of 
Corsica^ an insignificant assistance even had the design suc- 
ceeded. He colkcted the chief men of the island, and ex- 
plained his plans. Claudius Pyrrhicus, captain of the Li- 
bumian ships stationed in the place, and Quintius Certu& a 
Roman Imight, who ventured to offer opposition, he ordered to 
execution. All who were present were terrified at their death, 
and, with the ignorant populace which ever blindly shares in 
the fears of others, took the oath of allegiance to Vitellius. But 
when Pacarius began to enlist troops, and to weary with 
military duties an undisciplined population, disgusted with the 
unusual toil, the)r began to refiect upon their own weakness. 
** The country which we inhabit,'* they said to themselves, ^ is 
^ an island : Germany and its mighty legions are far from us, 
''and we know that even countries protected by inhsktry 
*^ and cavalry have been plundered and ravaged by the fleet" 
Their feelings underwent a sudden change; they did not, 
however, resort to open violence but chose an opportunity 
for a treacherous attack. When the persons who usually 
surrounded Pacarius hsul left him, and he was naked and 
helpless in the bath, they slew him. His associates were 
slaughtered with him. The perpetrators of the deed carried 
the heads of the slain to Otho, as being the heads of public 
enemies ; but, lost among the crowd of greater criminals, m the 
vast confusion of events, they were neither rewarded by OUio 
nor punished by Vitellius. 

17. Silius* Horse had now, as I have already related, opened 
the way into Italy, and transferred the war across the borders. 
No one entertained any attachment to Otho, yet it was not be- 
cause they preferred Vitellius : long years of peace had subdued 
them to any kind of servitude, had made them ready to submit 
to the first comer and careless about the better cause. The 
wealthiest district of Italv, the broad plains and cities which lie 
between the Padus and the Alps, was now held by the troops of 
Vitellius; for by this time the infantry sent on in advance by 
Caecina had also arrived. A cohort of Pannonians had been 
taken prisoners at Cremona, a hundred cavalry, and a thousand 
of the levies from the fleet intercepted between Placentia* and 
Tidnumf. Elated by these successes the troops of Vitellius 
would no longer be restrained by the boundaries of the river's 
bank. The very sight of the Paaus excited the men from Ba- 
tavia and the Transrhenane provinces. Crossing the stream by 
a sudden movement, they advanced on Placentia, and seizing 
some reconnoiterers so tmified the rest, Uiat, deceived by their 
alarm, they announced that the whole army of Caecina was at 
hand. 

18. Spurinna, who now hdd Placentia, was sure that Cat- 
cina had not yet arrived, and that, even were he approadiing, 
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he ought to keep his men within their fortifications, and not 
confront a veteran army with three Praetorian cohorts, a. thou- 
sand veterans, and a handful of cavalry. But the undisciplined 
and inexperienced soldieiy seized their standards and occurs, 
and rushed to the attack, brandishing their weapons in i^e £u« 
of their general when he sought to restrain themy and spuming 
from them the tribunes and centurions, and even crying out 
that Otho was betrayed and that Caeeina had come by invita- 
tion. •- Spurinna' associated himself, with the rash movement 
which others, had originated, at first acting under compulsion, 
but afterwards pretending te consent, in the hope that his coun- 
sels might have more influence should the mutinous spirit 
abate. 

19. When the Padus>was in sight and night began to fall 
the]^ judged it eacpedient to entrench a caoapi The labour, new 
as it was to the soldiery of the capita], broke thtir spirits.. All 
the oldest among them beg^ to inveigh against their own cre- 
dulity, and to point out the difficulty and dauj^er of their posi- 
tion, if on those open plains Csecina and his army were to 
surround their scanty forces. By this time more temperate lan- 
guage was heard throughout the camp, and the triounes and 
centurions, mixing with the troops, suggested commendations 
of the prudence of their general in sdecting for the railing 
point and basis of his operations a colony rich in mihtary 
strength and resources. . Finally, Spurinna himself, not so 
much reproaching them with their, error as exposing it by his 
arguments, conducted them all back to Placentia, except some 
scouts whom he left, in a less turbulent temper and more 
amenable to command. The walls were strengthened^ battle- 
ments were added, and the towers were raised in height. It 
was not only of the implements of war that provision and pre- 
paration were made, but of the spirit of subordination and. the 
love of obedience. This was- all that was wanting to the party,, 
for they had no reason to be dissatisfied with their courage. 

20. Caeeina, who seemed to have left his cruelty and profli- 
gacy on the other side of the Alps, advanced thsough Italy with 
his army under excellent discipline. The towns and colonies, 
however, found indications of a haughty spirit in the general's 
dress, when they saw the cloak of various colours, and the 
XxKvif a garment of foreign fashion,, clothed in which he was- 
wont to speak to their toga-clad citizens. And they resented,, 
as if with a sense* of personal wrong, the conduct of his wife 
Saloninay though it injured no one that she presented a con- 
spicuous figure as she rode* through their towns on horseback 
in a purple habit. They were acting on the instincts of human • 
nature, which prompt men to scrutinize with keen eyes the re- 
cent elevation of their fellows, and to- demand a temperate use 
of prosperity from none more rigocoosly than from; those whomi j 
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they have seen on a level with themselves. Csecina, after cross- 
ing the Padus, sought to tamper with the loyalty of the Otho- 
nianists at a conference in which he held out hopes of reward, 
and he was himself assailed with the same arts. After the spe- 
cious but meaningless names of peace and concord had bean 
thus bandied to and fro, Caecina turned all his thoughts and 
plans on the capture of Placentia, making a formidable show 
of preparation, as he knew that according to the success of his 
opening operations would be the subsequent prestige of his 
arms. 

21. The first day, however, was spent in a furious onset 
rather than in the skilful approaches of a veteran armv. Ex- 
posed and reckless, the troops came close under the walls, stu- 
pefied by excess in food and wine. In this struggle the amphi- 
theatre, a most beautiful building, situated outside the walls, 
was burnt to the ground, possibly set on fire b^ the assailants, 
while they showered brands, fireballs, and ignited missiles, on 
the besieged, possibly by the besieged thexnsdves, while diey 
discharged incessant voUeys in return. The populace of die 
town, ahrays inclined to be suspicious, believed that combusti- 
bles had been purposely introduced into the building by certain 
persons fit>m the neighbouring colonies, who viewed it with 
envious and jealous ejres, because there was not in Italy another 
building so capacious. Whatever the cause of the accident, it 
was thought oi but little moment as long as more terrible dis- 
asters were apprehended ; but as soon as they again felt secure, 
they lamented it as though they could not ^ve endured a 
heavier calamity. In the end Caecina was repulsed with great 
slaughter among his troops, and the night was spent in the pre- 
paration of siege-works. The Vitellianists constructed mantlets, 
hurdles, and sheds, for undermining the walls and screening 
the assailants ; the Othonianists busied themselves in preparing 
stakes and huge masses of stone and of lead and brass, with 
which to break and overwhelm the hostile ranks. The shame 
of failure, the hope of renown, wrought on both armies ; bodi 
were appealed to oy different arg[uments; on the one side they 
extolled the strength of the l^ons and of the army of Ger- 
many; on the other, the distinctions of the soldiery of the 
capital and the Praetorian cohorts ; the one reviled their foes 
as slothful and indolent soldiers, demoralized by tiie circus 
and the theatres ; the others retorted with the names oi fo- 
reigner and barbarian. At the same time they lauded or 
vituperated Otho and Vitellius, but found indeed a more 
fruitful source of mutual provocation in invective Uian in 
praise. 

22. Almost before dawn of day the walls were crowded with 
combatants, and the plains glittered with masses of armed 
men. The close array of the kigions, and the skirmishing 
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parties of auxiliaries assailed with showers of arrows and 
stones the loftier parts of the walls, atacking them at close 
quartersi where they were undefended, or old and decayed. 
The Othonianists, who could take a more deliberate and cer- 
tain aim, poured down their javelins on the German cohorts 
as they recklessly advanced to the attack with fierce war-cries, 
brandishing their shields above their shoulders after the man- 
ner of their country, and leaving their bodies unprotected. The 
soldiers of the legions, working under cover of mantlets and 
hurdles, undermined the walls, threw up earth-works, and en- 
deavoured to burst open the gates. The Praetorians opposed 
them by rolling down with a tremendous crash ponderous 
masses of rock, placed for the purpose. Beneath these many 
of tiie assailants were buried, and many, as the slaughter in- 
creased with the confusion, and the attack from the walls 
became fiercer, retreated wounded, fainting, and mangled, with 
serious damage to the prestige of the party. Caecina, ashamed 
of the assault on which he had so rashly ventured, and un- 
willing, ridiculed and baffled as he was, to remain in the same 
position, again crossed the Padus, and resolved on marching 
to Cremona. As he was going, Turullius Cerialis with a great 
number of the levies from the fleet, and Julius Briganticus with 
a few troopers, gave themselves up to him. Julius commanded 
a squadron of horse ; he was a Batavian. Turullius was a cen- 
turion of the first rank, not unfriendly to Caecina, as he had 
commanded a company in Germany. 

23. Spurinna, on discovering the enemy's route^ informed 
Annius Gallus by letter of the successful ddfence of Placentia, 
of what had happened, and of what Caecina intended to do. 
Gallus was then bringing up the first legion to the relief of 
Placentia ; he hardly dared trust so few cohorts, fearing that 
they could not sustain a prolong^ siege or the fonmdable 
attack of the German armv. On hearing that Caecina had 
been repulsed, and was making his way to Cremona, though 
the legion could hardly be restrained, and in its eagerness for 
action, even went to the length of open mutiny, he halted at 
Bedriacum. This is a village situated between Verona and 
Cremona, and has now acquired an ill-omened celebrity by 
two ^at days of disaster to Rome. About the same time 
Martius Macer fought a successful battle not far from Cremona. 
Martins, who was a man of ener^, conveyed his gladiators 
in boats across the Padus, and suddenly threw them upon the 
opposite bank. The Vitellianist auxiliaries on the spot were 
routed ; those who. made a stand were cut to pieces, the rest 
directing their flight to Cremona. But the impetuosity of the 
victors was checked ; for it was feared that the enqmy might 
be strengthened by reinforcements, and change the fortune of 
the day. This pohcy excited the suspicions of the Othonianists, 
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who put a sinister construction on all the acts of their generals. 
Vying with each other in an insolence of language proportioned 
to their cowardice of hearty they assailed with various accu- 
sations Annius Gallus, Suetonius Paullinus, and Marius Cd- 
sus. The murderers of Galba were the most ardent promoters 
of mutiny and discord. Frenzied with fear and guilt, they 
sought to plunge everything into confusion,- resorting, now to 
openly seditious language, now to secret letters to Otho ; and 
he, ever ready to bdieve the meanest of men and suspicious 
of the good, irresolute- in prosperity, but rising higher under 
reverses, was in perpetual alann. The end of it was that he 
sent for his brother Titianus, and intrusted him with Ae direc- 
tion of the campaign. 

24. Meanwhile, brilliant successes were gained under the 
command of • Celsus and Paullinus. Csecina .was greatly an- 
noyed by the fhiitlessness of aU his undertakings, and by the 
waning reputation of his army. ■ He had been repulsed from 
Placentia; his 'auxiliaries had been recently cut up, 'and even 
when the skirmishers had met in a series of: actions, frequent 
indeed,- but not worth relating, he had been worsted ; and- now 
that Valens was coming up, fearful that all the distinctions of 
the campaign would centre in that f^eneral, he made a hasty 
attempt to retrieve his credit, but with more impetuosity than 
prudence. Twelve miles from Cremona (at a place called 
the Castors) he posted some of the bravest of his auxiliaries, 
concealed in the woods that there overlumg the road. The 
cavalry were ordered to move forward, and, after provoking a 
battle^ voluntarily to retreat, and draw on the enemy in hiSty 
p^mt, till the ambuscade could make a simultaneous attack. 
The scheme was betrayed to die Othonianist generals, and 
Paullinus assumed the - command of the infontry^ Celsus of 
the cavalry. '• The veterans of the 13th legion, four cohorts of 
auxiliaries, and 500 cavalry, weredntwn^up on^the left side of 
the road ; the raised causeway was 'occtq>ied bv three Prae- 
torian cohorts, ranged in deep columns; on tne- right front 
stood the first legion with two cohorts of auxiliaries and 500 
cavalry. Besides these, a thousand cavalry, belonging to the 
Praetorian guard ' and to the auxiliaries, were brought up to 
complete a victory or to retrieve a repulse. 

25. Before the hostile' lines engaged, the Vitellianists began 
to retreat, but Celsus, aware of Uie stratagem, kept his men 
l»ck. The Vitellianists rashly left their- position, and seeing 
Celsus gradually give way, followed too far m pursuit, and them- 
selves fdtt into an ambuscade. The auxiliaries assailed them on 
either flank, the legions were opposed to them in front, and the 
cavalry^ by a sudden movement, had surrounded their rear. 
Suetomus Paullinus did not at once give the Infantry the signal 
to engage. He was a man naturally tardy in action, and one 
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who preferred a cautious and scientific plan of operations to 
any success which was the result of acddent He ordered the 
trenches to be filled up, the plain to be cleared, and the line to 
be extended, holding that it would be time enough to begin his 
victory when he had provided against being vanquished. This 
delay gave the Vitellianists time to retreat into some vineyards, 
which were obstructed by the interlacing layers of the vines, 
and close to which was a small wood. From this place they 
again ventured to emerge, slaughtering the foremost of the 
raetorian cavalry. King Epipbanes was wounded, while he 
was zealously cheerine on the troops for Otho. 

26. Then the Othonianist infantry charged. The enemy's 
line was completdy crushed, and the reinforcements who were 
coming up to their aid were also put to flight Caecina indeed 
had not brought up his cohorts in a body, but one by one ; as 
this was done during the battl^ it increased the genend con- 
fusion, because the troops who were thus divideo, not being 
strong at any one point, were borne away by the panic of the 
fugitives. Msides this, a mutiny broke out in the camp because 
the whole army was not led into action. Julius Gratus, prefect 
of the camp, was put in irons, on a suspicion of a treacmerous 
understandmg with his brother -who was serving with Otho's 
army, at' the very time that the Othonianists had done the same 
thing and on the same grounds to that brotiier Julius Fronto, a 
tribune. In fact such was the panic • ever^nvhere, among the 
fiigitives and among the troops coming up, m the lines and in 
front of the entrenchments, that it was very commonly said on 
both sides, that Csecina and his whole army might have been 
destroyed, had not Suetonius ' Paullinus given the signal of 
recall Paullinus alleged that he feared the efifects of so much 
additional toil and so long a march,' apprehending that the 
Vitellianists might issue fresh from their camp, and attack his 
wearied troops, who, once throwninto confusion, would have no 
reserves to fall back upon. A few approved the general's policy, 
but it was unfavourably canvassed' by the army at large. . 

27. The efifect of this disaster on* the VitelUanists was not so 
much to drive them to fear as to draw them to obedience. - Nor 
was this the Case only among the troops of Caecina, who indeed 
laid all the blame upon his soldiers, more ready, as he said, for 
mutiny than for battle. The forces also of Fabius Valens, who 
had now reached Ticinum, laid aside their contempt for the 
enemy, and anxious to retrieve their credit began to yield a more 
respectful and uniform obedience to their general > A serious 
mutiny,' however, had raged among them, of which, as it was not 
convenient to interrupt the orderly narrative of Csecina's opera- 
tions, I shall take up the histor)r at an earlier period. I nave 
already described how the Batavian cohorts who separated from 
the 14th legion during the Neronian war, hearing on their way 
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to Britain of the rising of Vitellius, joined Fabius Valens in the 
country of the Liop^ones. They behaved themselves insolently, 
boasting, as they visited the quarters of the several legions, that 
th^ had mastered the men of the 14th, that they had tiJcen 
Italy from Nero, that the whole destiny of the war lay in their 
hands. Such language was insulting to the soldiers, and offen- 
sive to the general. The discipline of the army was relaxed by 
the brawls and quarrels which ensued. At last Valens b^^ to 
suspect that insolence would end in actual treachery. 

28. When, therefore, intelligence reached him that the 
cavalry of the Treveri and the Tungrian infantry had been de- 
feated by Otho's fleet, and that GaiUia Narbonensis was block- 
aded, anxious at once to protect a friendly population, and, like 
a skilful soldier, to separate cohorts so turbulent and, while they 
remained united, so inconveniently strong, he directed a detach- 
ment of the Batavians to proceed to the relief of the province. 
This having been heard and become generally known, the allies 
were discontented and the legions murmured. ^ We are being 
^ deprived," they said, *' of the help of our bravest men. Those 
'^veteran troops victorious in so many campaigns, now that the 
^ enemy is in sight, are withdrawn, so to spe^ from the very 
'Afield of battle. If indeed a province be of more importance 
''than the' capital and the safety of the Empire, let us all foUow 
'^ them thither, but if the reality, the support, the mainstay of 
''success, centre in Italy, you must not tear, as it were, from a 
" body its very strongest limbs." 

29. In the midst of these fierce exclamations, Valens, send- 
ing his lictors into the crowd, attempted to quell the mutiny. 
On this they attacked the general himself^ hurled stones at 
him, and, when he fled, pursued him. Crying out that he was 
concealing the spoil of Gaul, the gold of the men of Vienna, 
the hire of their own toils, they ransacked his baggage, and 
probed with Javelins and lances the walls of the general's tent 
and die very ground beneath. Valens, disguised in the garb of 
a slave, found concealment with a .subaltern officer of cavalry. 
After this, Alfenius Varus, prefect of the camp, seeing that the 
mutiny was gradually subsiding, promoted the reaction by the 
foUowmg device. He fori>ade the centurions to visit the 
sentinels, and discontinued the trumpet calls by which the troops 
are summoned to their usual militarv duties. Thereupon all 
stood paralysed, and gazed at each oUier in amazement, panic- 
stricken by the very fact that there was no one to direct (hem. 
By their silence, by their submission, finally by their tears and 
entreaties, Uiey craved forgiveness. But when Valens. thus un- 
expectedly preserved, came forward in sad plight, sheddine tears, 
they were moved to joy^ to pity, even to imection. Their re- 
vulsion to delight was just tnat of a mob, always extreme in 
either emotion. They greeted him with praises and congratu*. 
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ladons, and surrounding him with the espies and standards^ 
carried him to the tribunal With a politic prudence he re- 
frained from demanding capital punishment in any case ; yet, 
fearing that he might lay himself more open to suspicion by 
concesdment of his feelings, he censured a few persons, weU 
aware that in civil wars the soldiers have more license than the 
generals. 

3a While they were fortifying a camp at Ticinum, the 
news of Caecina's defeat reached uem, and the mutiny nearly 
broke out afresh from an impression that underhand dealing 
and delay on the part of Valens had kept them away €rom 
the battle. They refused all rest; they would not wait for 
their general; they advanced in front of the standards, and 
hurried on the standard-bearers. After a rapid march they 
joined Caecina. The character of Valens did not stand well 
with Caecina*s army. They complained that, though so much 
weaker in numbers, they had beoi exposed to the whole force 
of the enemy, thus at once excusing themselves, and extol- 
ling, in the implied flattery, the strength of die new arrivals, 
who might, they feared, despise them as beaten and spiritless 
soldiers. Though Valens had the strong^ army, nearly double 
the number of legions and auxiliaries, yet the partialities of the 
soldiers inclined to. Caecina, not only from the geniality of heart, 
which he was thought more ready to display, but even from his 
vigorous age, his commanding person, and a certain superficial 
attractiveness which he possessed. The result was a jeidousy 
between the two generals. Caecina ridiculed his colleague as 
a man of foul and infamous character; Valens retorted with 
charges of emptineiss and vanit)r. But concealing dieir enmity, 
they devoted themselves to their common interest, and in fre- 
quent letters, without any thought of pardon, heaped all manner 
of charges upon Otho, while the Othonianist generals, though 
they had the most abimdant materials for invective against 
Vitellius, regained from employing them. 

31. In fact, before the death of tiiese two men (and it was 
by his death that Otho gained high renown, as Vitellius incurred 
by his the foulest infamy), Vitellius with his indolent luxury was 
less dreaded than Otho with his ardent passions. The mur- 
der of Galba had made the one terrible and odious while no 
one reckoned against the other the guilt of having begun the 
war. Vitellius with his sensuality and gluttony was his own 
enemy; Otho, with his profligacy, his cruelty, and his reckless- 
ness, was held to be more dangerous to die Commonwealth. 
When Caecina and Valens had united their forces, the Vitdlian- 
ists had no longer any reason to delay givine batde with their 
whole strength. Otho deliberated as to whether protractixig the 
war or risking an engi^ement were the better course. Then 
Suetonius Paullinus, diinking that it befitted his reputation, 
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which was such that no one at that period was looked upon as a 
more skilful soldier, to give an opinion on the whole conduct of 
the war, contended that impatience would benefit the enemy, 
while delay would serve their own cause. 

32. ^The entire army of Vitellius,'' he said, ''has alrnuly 
''arrived. Nor have they much strength in their rear, since 
" Gaul is ready to rise, and to abandon the banks of the Rhinei 
"when such hostile tribes are ready to burst in, would not an- 
" swer his purpose. A hostile preople and an intervening sea 
" keep from him the army of Britam ; Spain is not over full c^ 
" troops ; Gallia Narbonensis has been cowed by the attack of 
" our ships and by a defeat ; Italy beyond the Padus is shut in 
"by the Alps, cannot be relieved m>m the sea, and has been ex- 
"hausted by the passage of his army. For that. army there is 
" nowhere any com, and without suppUes an army cannot be to>t 
" together. Then the Germans, the most formidable part of the 
" enemy's forces, should the war be protracted into the sununer, 
" wiU sink with enfeebled frames under the change of country 
" and climate. Manv a war, formidable in its first impetuosity, 
" has passed into nothing through the weariness of delay. We, 
" on uie other hand, have on iXL sides abundant resources and 
"loyal adherents. We have Pannonia, Moesia, Dalmatia, the 
" East with its armies yet intact, we have Italy and Rome, 
"the capital of the Empire, the Senate, and the people names 
" that never lose their splendour, though they may sometimes 
"be eclipsed. We have the wealth of the State and of private 
" individuals. We have a vast supply of money, whidi in a 
"civil war is a mightier weapon than the sword. .. Our soldiers 
" are inured to the climate of Italy or to yet g^reater heat We 
"have the river Padus on our front, and cities strongly gar- 
"risoned and fortified, none of which will surrender to die 
"enemy, as the defence of Placentia has proved. Let Oiho 
" therefore protract the war. In a few days the 14th legion, 
"itself highly renowned, will arrive with the troops Irom 
"Moesia. He may then again consider the q[uestion, and 
"should a battle be resolved on, we shall fight with increased 
"strength.'* 

33. Marius Celsus acquiesced in the opinion of Paullinus; 
and Annius Gallus, who a few days before had been seriously 
iniured bv the fall of his horse, was reported to agree by those 
who had been sent to ascertain his opinion. Otho was inclined 
to risk a decisive battle. His brother Titianus, and Proculus, 
the prefect of the Praetorian Guard, ignorant and therefore im- 
patient, declared that fortune, the Gods, and the genius of Otho, 
were with their counsels, and would be with their enterprises. 
That no one might dare to oppose their views, they had taken 
refiige in flattery. It having been resolved to give battle, it 
becsune a question whether it would be better for the Emperor 
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to be present in person, or to withdraw. Pauilinus and Celsus 
no longer opposed, for they would not seem to put the Emperor 
in the way of peril, and these same men who suggested die 
baser policy prevailed on him to retire to Brixellum*, and thus 
secure from the hazards of the field, to reserve himself for the 
administration of empire. That day first gave the death-blow 
to the party of Otho. Not only did a strone detachment of the 
Praetorian cohorts, of the body g^ard, and of the cavalry,- depart 
with him, but the spirit of those who remained was ; broken, for 
the men suspected theit generals, and Otho, who alone hsul the 
confidence of-. the soldiers, while he himself trusted in none but 
them, had left .the generals' authority on a doubtful footing. 

54. Nothing of this escaped the Vitellianists, for, as is usual 
in civil wars, Uiere were many, deserters, and the spies, while 
busy in inquiring into the plans of the enemy, failed to conceal 
their own. Meanwhile Csedna and Yalens remained quiet, and 
watched intently for the monient. when the enemy in nis blind- 
ness should rush upon destruction, and found the usual substitute 
for wisdom in waiting for^tbQ* folly of others. They^ began to 
form a bridge, making a feint of crossing the Padus, in the &ce 
of an opposing force of i^diators ; they wished also to keep 
their own sol<Sers from plassing their unoccupied time in idle- 
ness. Boats were ranged at equal distances from each other, 
connected at both ends by ^strong beams, and with their heads 
turned against the current, w|iile anchors were thrown out above 
to keep me bridge firm. > The cables, however, instead of being 
taut, hung loose in the water,, in order that as the stream rose 
the vessels might rise without their.arrangement being disturbed. 
On the end of the bridge was placed a turret ; it was built out 
on the last boat, and from it engines and machines might be 
worked to repel the enemy. The soldiers of Otho also raised a 
turret on the opposite bank, and hurled from it stones and 
flaming missiles. 

35. In the middle of the river was an island. While the 
gladiators were making their way to it in boats, the G^omans 
swam and outstripped them. A considerable number, as it 
chanced, had effected the passage, when Macer, having manned 
some light gallies, attacked them with the most active of his 
gladiators.. But the gladiator has not in battle the firmness of 
the regular soldier, and now, as they stood on rocking vessels, 
they could not direct their blows like men who had a sure foot- 
ing on laiid. As the men in their alarm made confused move- 
ments, rowers and combatants were mingled togretiber in disorder; 
upon diis, the Germans themselves leapt into the shallows, laid 
hold of the boats, climbed over the gunwales, or sank them with 
their hands. All this passed in the sight of bodi armies, and 
the more it delighted the Vitellianists, the more vehemently did 
the Othonianists curse the cause and author of the disaster. 
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36. The conflict was terminated by the flight of the van" 
quished, who carried ofi* what boats were left. Then thev cried 
out for the execution of Macer. He had been wounded by 
a javelin thrown from a distance, and the soldiers had made 
a rush upon him with drawn swords^ when be was saved by the 
interference of the tribunes and centurions. Soon after Vestri- 
cius Spurinna, having received orders to that dSect from Otho, 
joined with his cohorts, leaving but a moderate force in garrison 
at Placentia. After this Otho sent Flavius Sabinus, consul elect, 
to take the command of the troops which had been under 
Macer; the soldiers were delighted by this change of generals, 
while the generals were led by these continual outbreaks to 
regard with dis^t so hatdul a service. 

37* I find It stated by some authors that either the dread 
of war or the disgust felt for both Emperors, whose wicked- 
ness and infamy were coming out every day into more open 
notoriety, made the two armies hesitate whether they should 
not cease their strife, and either themselves consult together, 
or allow the Senate to choose an Emperor ; and that, for this 
reason, Otho's generals recommendcKl a certain measure of 
dday, Paullinus especially entertaining hopes for himself, on 
the ground that he was the senior among the men of consular 
rank, that he was well known as a soldier, and hsul attained 

feat distinction and fame by his campaigns in Britain. Though 
would allow that there were some few who in their secret 
wishes prayed for peace in the stead of disorder, for a worthy 
and blamdess Emperor in the room of men utterly worthless 
and wicked, yet I cannot suppose that Paullinus, wise as he 
was, could have hoped in an age thoroughly depraved to find 
such moderation in the common herd, as that men, who in 
their passion for war had trampled peace under foot, should 
now in their aflection for pe2u:e renounce the charms of war ; 
nor can I think that armies diflering in language and in cha- 
racter, could have united in such an agreement ; or that lieu- 
tenants and generals, who were for the most part burdened by 
the consciousness of profligacv, of poverty^ and of crime, could 
have endured any Emperor who was not hmiself stained by vice, 
as well as bound by obligation to themselves. 

38. That old passion for power which has been ever innate 
in man increased and broke out as the Empire prew in great- . 
ness. In a state of moderate dimensions equahty was easily 
preserved; but when the world had been subdued, when aU 
rival kings and cities had been destro^red, and men had leisure 
to covet wealth which the)r might enjoy in security, the eariy 
conflicts between the patricians and the people were kindled 
into flame. At one time the tribunes were factious, at another 
the consuls had tmconstitutional power ; it was in the capital 
and the forum that we first essayed civil wars. Then rose 
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C. Marius, spning from the very dreg^ of the populace^ and 
L, Stdla, tiie most ruthless of the patricians, who perverted into 
absolute dominion the liberty which had yielded to their arms. 
After them came Cn. Pompeius, with a character more dis- 
guised but no way better. Henceforth men's sole object was 
supreme power. Legions formed of Roman citizens did not 
lay down their arms at Pharsalia and Philippi, much less were 
the armies of Otho and Vitellius likely of their own accord to 
abandon dieir strife. They were driven into civil war by the 
same wrath from heaven, the same madness among men, the 
same incentives to crime. That these wars were terminated by 
what we may call single blows, was owing to want of energy in 
the chids. But these reflections on the character of ancient and 
modem times have carried me too far from my subject I now 
return to the course of events. 

39. Otho having started for Brixellum, the honours of 
supreme command devolved on his brother Titianus, while 
the real power and control were in the hands of the prefect 
Proculus. Cdsus and PauUinus, as no one made any use of 
their skill, did but screen with their idle title of general the 
blunders of others. The tribunes and centurions were per- 
plexed to see that better men were despised, and that the 
most worthless carried the day. The common soldiers were 
fuU of eagerness, but liked to criticise rather than to obey 
the* orders of their officers. It was resolved to move the 
camp forward to the fourth milestone from Bedriacum, but 
it was done so unsJdlfuUy, that though it was spring, and 
there were so many rivers in the'neignbourhood, the troops 
were distressed for want of water. Then the subject of giving 
battle was discussed, Otho in his despatches ever urging them 
to make haste, and the soldiers demanding that the Emperor 
should be present at the conflict ; many begged that the troops 
quartered beyond the Padus should be brought up. It is not so 
easy to determine what was best to be done, as it is to be sure 
that what was done was the very worst. 

4a They started for a campaign rather than for a battle, 
making for the confluence of the Padus and Addua *, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles from their position. Celsus and Paul- 
linus remonstrated against exposmg troops wearied with a 
march and encumbered with baggage to any enemy, who, 
being himself ready for action and navinj^ marched barely four 
miles, would not fail to attack them, either when they were 
in the confusion of an advance, or when they were dispersed 
and busy with the work of entrenchment . Titianus and Pro- 
cidus, overcome in argument, feU back on the Imperial autho- 
rity. It was true that a Numidian had arrived at full gallop 
with an angry message from Otho, in which the Emperor, sick 
of delay and impatient of suspense, sharply rebukea the inac- 
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tmty of the geaeralsi and commanded that matters should be 
brought to an issue. 

41. The same day, while Caecina was engaged on the 
construction of a bridge^ two tribunes of the Praetorian Guard 
came 'to him and bes^;ed an interview. He was on the point 
of hearing their proposals and sending back his own, when 
the scouts arrived at headlong speed with the news that the 
enemy were dose at hand. The address of the tribunes was 
Uius abruptly terminated. Thus it remained uncertain whe- 
ther deception, or treason, or some honourable arrangements 
had been in their thoughts. Ceecina dismissed the tribunes 
and rode back to tl}e camp. There he found that Fabius 
Valens had given the signal for battle^ and that the troops 
were under arms. While the legions were casting lots tor 
the order of march, the cavalry charged, and^ strangle to say, 
were kept only by the courage of the Italian legion from 
being dnven back on the entrenchments \m an inferior force 
of Othonianists. These men, at the sword^s point, compeUed 
the beaten squadron to whed round and resume the conflict. 
The line of the Vitellianists was formed without hurry, for, 
though the enemy was close at hand, the sight of their arms 
was intercepted by the thick brushwood. In Otho's army the 
generals were fiill of fear, and the soldiers hated their officers ; 
the baggage-waggon^ and the xamp-followers were min^^led 
with the troops ; and as there were steep ditches on both sides 
the road, it would have been found too narrow even for an 
undisturbed advance. Some were gathering round their stand- 
ards ; others were seeking them ; everywhere was heard the 
confused shouting of men who were joining the ranks, or 
calling to their comrades, and each, as he was prompted bv 
courage or by cowardice, rushed on to -the front, or slunk back 
to the rear. 

42. From the consternation of panic their feelings psuBsed 
under the influence of a groundless joy into languid indifier- 
enc& some persons roreadlng the lie that Vitellius* army had 
revolted, whether tiiis rumour was circulated by the spies 
•of Vitdlius, or originated in treachery or in acddent among 
the partisans of Otha has never bieen deariy ascertained. 
Forgetting their warlike ardour, the Othonianists at once 
greeted the foe ; as they were answered by an angnr murmur, 
diey caused apprehensions of treachery in many of'^ their own 
side, who did not know what the ereeting meant Then the 
'enemy's Une charged with its ramcs unbroken, in strengdi 
and m numbers superior; the Othonianists, scattered and 
weary as they were, met the attack with spirit The ground 
was so entangled with trees and vineyards that the battle 
assumed many forms. They met in dose and in distant con- 
flict^ in line and in cdmnn. On the raised road they stood 
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foot to foot, thev pushed with their bodies and their shields, 
and ceasing to urow their javelins, they stmck throu^ hel- 
mets and breastplates with swords and battle-axes. Kecog- 
nising each other and distinctly seen by the rest of the com- 
batants, they were fighting to decide the whole issue of the war. 

43. In an open plain oetween the Padus and the road^ two 
legions happened to meet. On the side of Vitellius was the 
21st, called the Rapasc, a corps of old and distinguished renown. 
On that of Otho was the is% called Adjutrii^ which had never 
before been brought into the field, but was highspirited, and 
eager to gain its first triumph. The men of the ist, over- 
throwing the foremost ranks of the 21st, carried oflf the eagle. 
The 21st, infuriated by this loss, Hot only repulsed the ist, and 
slew the legate^ Orfidius Benignus, but captured many colours 
and standvds from the enemy. In another quarter the I3di 
legion was put to flight by a chaige of the 5th. The 14th was 
surrounded D3r a superior rorce. Otho's generals had lon^ since 
fled, and Qedna and Valens strengthened their anny with the 
reserves. New reinforcements were supplied by Varus AUienius 
with his Batavians. They had routed the band of gladiators, 
which had been ferried across the river, and which had becai cut 
to pieces by the opposing cohorts while they were actually in 
the water. Thus flushed with victory, they charged the flank of 
the enemy. 

44* The centre of thdr line had been penetrated, and the 
Othonianists fled on all sides in the direction of Bedriaciim. 
The distance was very great, and the roads were blocked up 
with heaps of corpses ; mus the slaughter was the greater, for 
captives taken in civil war can be turned to no profit. Sueto- 
nius PauUinus and Lidnius Proculus, takine difierent roads, 
avoided the camp. Vedius Aquila, legate of the 13th le^on, 
in the blindness of fear, fell in the way of the furious soldiery. 
Late in the day he entered the entrenchments, and found 
himself the centre of a mob of clamorous and mutinous fiigi- 
tives. They did not refrain fit>m abuse or actual violence ; 
they reviled him as a deserter and traitor, not having any 
specific chai]^ against him, but all, after the fashion of the 
mob, imputing to him their own crimes. Titianus and 
Cdsus were favoured by the darkness. By that time Uie 
sentries had been posted, and the soldiers reduced to order. 
Annius Gallus had prevailed upon them by his prayers, 
his advice^ and his personal influence^ not to aggravate the 
disaster m their defeat by mutual slaughter. Whether the 
war was at an end, or whether they might choose to resume 
the conflict, the vanquished would find in union the sole miti- 
gation of uieir lot The spirit of the rest of the army was 
broken, but the Praetorians angrily complained that they had 
been vanquishedi not by valouri but by treachery. ^ The Vitel* 
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*^ lianists indeed," they saidL ** gained no bloodless victory ; their 
^ cavaliy was defeated, a legion lost its eagle. We have still 
^ Uie troops beyond the Padus, and Otho himself. The legions 
^ of Mcesia are coming ; a great part of the army remained at 
'^ Bedriacum ; these certsunly were never vanquished ; and if it 
''must be so, it is on the battle-field that we shall fall wiUi 
^ most honour." Amid aU the exasperation or terror of these 
thoughts, the extremity of despair yet roused them to fury 
rather than to fear. 

45. The arm^ of A^tellius bivouacked at the fifth mile- 
stone from Bednacum. The generals did not venture an 
assault on the enemy's camp iSaX same day ; besides, a ca- 
pitulation was expected. Though they were without baggage, 
and had marched out only to fight, it was sufficient pro- 
tection to thcnn. that they had arms, and were victorious. 
On the following day, as the feeling of Otho*s army was 
evident, and those who had been most furious were inclined 
to repent, envoys were sent, nor did the generals of Vitellius 
hesitate to grant conditions of peace. The envoys indeed 
were detained for some little tmie, and this circumstance 
caused some doubt, as it was not known whether they had 
obtained their object; before long, however, they returned, 
and the camp was thrown open. Both victors and vanquished 
melted into tears, and cursed the fatality of civil strife with 
a melancholy Joy. There in the same tents did they dress 
the wounds of brothers or of kinsmen. Their hopes, their 
rewards, were all uncertain ; death and sorrow were sure. 
And no one had so escaped misfortune as to have no bereave- 
ment to lament Search was made for the body of the legate 
Orfidius, and it was burnt with the customarv honours. A few 
were buried by their friends ; the multitude that remained were 
left above ground. 

46. Otho was awaiting news of the battle free from 
alann and res6lved in purpose. First came gloomy tidings, 
and then fugitives from the field, making known that all was 
lost. The zeal of the soldiers did not wait for the Emperor 
to speak. They bade him be of good cheer, telling him that 
he nad still fresh forces, and that they would themselves 
endure and 'dare to the last This was no flattery; thev were 
fired bv a furious impulse to seek the battle-field, and raise 
again the fallen fortunes of their party. Those who stood at 
a distance stretched out their arms, those who were near 
clasped the Emperor's knees, and Plotius Firmus was the most 
zealous of them alL This man, who was prefect of the Prae- 
torian Guard, repeatedly besought Otho not to desert an army 
so loyal and soldiers so deserving $ ''there was more courage 
" in bearing trouble," he said, " than in escaping from it ; the 
" brave and the energetic cling to hope, even in spite of for- 
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^ tune ; the cowardly and the indolent are hurried into despair 
*^hf their fears." While he was thus speaking, as. Otho as- 
sumed a relenting or a stem expression, the soldiers cheered 
or groaned. Nor was it only the Praetorians, who were pecu- 
liar OUio^s troops, that dius acted ; those who had been sent 
on nrom Moesia declared that the approaching army was as 
firmly resolved, and that the legions had entered Aquileia. No 
one thoefore can doubt that the war might have been re- 
newed with its terrible disasters, and its uncertainties both for 
victors and vanquished. 

47. Otho hmiself was opposed to all thoughts of war. 
He said, ** I hold that to expose such a spirit, such a courage 
*'as yours^ to any further risk is to put too high a value on 
^'my life. The more hope you hold out to me, should I 
^ choose to live^ the more glorious will be my death. Fortune 
^ and I now know each omer ; you need not reckon for how 
"long, for it is peculiarly difficult to be moderate widi that 
"prosperity whioi you think you will not long enjoy. The 
" civil war began with Vitellius ; he was the first cause of our 
"contending m arms for Uie throne; the example of not con- 
" tending more than once shall belong to me. B^ this let 
"postenty judge of Otha Vitellius is welcome to his brother, 
"nis wife, his children. I need neither revenge nor conso- 
" lation. Others may have hdd the throne for a longer time, 
" but no one can have left it with such fortitude. ShaQl I suf- 
"fer so large a portion of the youth of Rome and so many 
"noble armies to be again laid low and to be lost to the 
" State ? Let this thou^t go with me, that you were willing 
"to die for me. But live, and let us no longer delay, lest I 
" interfere with your safety, you with my firmness. To say too 
" much about one^s end is a mark of cowardice. Take as the 
" strongest proof of my determmation the fact that I complam 
" of no one. To accuse either gods or men is only for him who 
" wishes to live." 

48. After having thus spoken, he courteously entreated all 
in terms befitting their age and rank to go at onc^ and not 
exasperate the anger of the conqueror by staying. With the 
young he used his authority, with the old his prayers, and still 
his look was calm, his speech coUected, as he checked the 
unseasonable tears of his friends. He gave orders that those 
who were departing should be furnished with boats and car- 
ria^s ; he destroy^ all memorials and letters remarkable for 
their expressions of zeal for himself or their abuse of Vitellius. 
He distributed some gratuities, but sparingly, and not like a 
man who was soon to die. Then he even administered con- 
soladon to Salvius Cocceianus, his brodior's son, a very yoimg 
man, who was anxious and sorrowful, praisine his suiection 
while he rebuked his fear. "Do you mink," ne said, "that 
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^ Vitellius will shew so ruthless a temper that he will not make 
^even tMs return for the preservation of his whole family? 
^ By hastening my end I earn the demenqr of the conqueror. 
^^ It is not in the extremity of despsdr, but while my army yet 
^ cries for battle, that I have sacrificed to the State my last 
^'chance. I have obtained enough reputation for myself 
'^ enough nobility for my family. Successor to the Julii, the 
'' Claudii, the Servii, I have been the first to bring the Imperial 
** dignity into a new family. Enter then on life with a orave 
'^ heart, and never entirely forget, or remember too vividly, that 
** Otho was your imde." 

49. After this he dismissed ever^ one^ and took some 
repose. He was now pondering in ms heart the last cares 
otlife, when his attention was (ustracted by a sudden tumult 
and he was told of the confusion and outrageous conduct of the 
soldiers. Thev were threatening with deadi all who attempted 
to depart, and were extreme in their violence against Vogi- 
nius, whose house they had blockaded and were besieging. 
After rebuking the ringleaders of the txmiult, he returned and 
employed himself in granting interviews to those who were 
departing, till all had left in safety. Towards evening he 
quenched his thirst with a draught of cold water. Two dag- 
gers were brought to him ; he tried the edge of each, and thCTi 
put one under his head. After satisfying himself that his 
friends had set out, he passed a tranquil m^ht, and it is even 
said that he slept At dawn he fell with his breast upon the 
steeL Hearing a groan from the dying man, his freedmen and 
slaves, and Ph>tius Firmus, prefect of the Praetorian Guard, 
came in. They found but one wound. His funeral was hastily 
performed. He had made this the subject of earnest entreaties, 
anxious that his head might not be cut off and subjected to in- 
dignities. The Praetorian cohorts carried his body with praises 
and tears, covering his wound and his hands with losses. 
Some of the soldiers killed themselves near the funeral pile, 
not moved by remorse or by fear, but by the desire to emu- 
late his glory, and by love of their Prince. Afterwards tihis 
kind of <Kath became a common practice among all rsmks at 
Bedriacum, at Placentia, and in the other camps. Over Otho 
was built a tomb unpretending and therefore likely to stand. 

50. Thus Otho ended hS life in the 37th year of his age. 
He came firom the municipal town of Ferentinum*. His 
father was of Consular, his grandfather of praetorian rank. 
His family on the mother's side was of less distinction, but 
yet respectable. What his boyhood and his youth had been, 
we have already shewn. By two daring acts, one most atro- 
cious, the other singularly noble, he earned in the eyes of 
posterity about an equal share of infamy and of glory. I 
should think it unbecoming the dignity of the task whidh I 
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have undertaken^, to collect fabulous- manrelSy and to amuse 
with fiction the tastes of my readers; at the same time I 
would not venture to impugn>the ccedit of common report and 
tradition. The natives of these parts relate that on the day 
when the battle was being fougnt at Bedriacuniy a bird of 
unfamiliar ai)pearance settled in a much frequented grove near 
Regium Lepidum*, and was not fright^ied or driven away by 
the concourse of people^ or by the multitude of birds that 
flocked round it^ until Otho kUled himself; then it vanished. 
When they came tQ compute the time^ it was found that die 
commencement and the end of this strange occurrence tallied 
with the last scenes of Otho's life. 

51. At the funeral the mutinous spirit of the sokliers was 
kindled a&esh by their sorrow and regret, and there was no 
one to check them* They turned to Veiginius, and in threat- 
ening language^ at one time besought him to accept the Impe- 
rial dignity^ at another, to act as envoy to Caecina and Valens. 
Verginius secretly departed by a back wayfrom his house, and. 
thus managed to elude them when thev burst in. Rubrius. 
Gallus was charged with the petitioi> of uie cohorts which had 
been Quartered at Brixellum. An amnesty was inunediately. 
granted to them, while at the same time the forces whidi had 
been commanded by Flavins Sabinus signified through him 
their submission to the conqueror. 

52. Hostilities had ceased everywhere, but a considerable 
number of the Senate, who had accompanied Otho from 
Rome^ and had been afterwards left at Mutina^, encountered 
the utmost peiiL News of the defeat was brought to this 
place. The soldiers, however, rejected it as a false report ; 
and judging the Senate to be hostile to Otho, watched their 
language, and put an tmfavourable construction on their looks 
and manner. Proceeding at last to abuse and insults, they 
sou^^ht a pretext for begmning a massacre, while a different 
anxiety also weighed upon the Senators, who, knowing that 
the party of Vitellius was in the ascendan^ feared that they 
might seem to have been tardy in wdcoming the conqueror. 
Thus they met in great alarm and distracted by a twofold 
apprehension ; no one was ready with any advice of his own, 
but looked for safety in sharing any mistake with many 
others. The anxieties of the terrified assembly were i^gra- 
vated when the Senate of Mutina made them an offer of arms 
and money, and, with an ill-timed compliment, styled them 
** Conscript Fathers.** 

53. There then ensued a- notable quarrel, Lidnius Caecina 
invdghing against Marcdlus Eprius, for using ambiguous 
language. Tjbe rest indeed did not ei^ress their opinions, 
but the name of Marcellus. exposed as it was to odium from 
the hateful recollection of his career as an informer^ had 
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roused in Caecina, who was an unknown man, and had latdy 
been made a Senator, the hope of distinguishing himself by 
makine great enemies. The moderation of wiser men j^t 
an end to the dispute^ They all returned to Bononia*, in- 
tending there to deliberate again, and also expecting finiher 
news in the meantime. At Bononia they posted men on the 
different roads to make enquiries of every new comer; one 
of Otho*s freedmen, on being questioned as to the cause of 
his departure, replied that he was entrusted with his master's 
last commands ; Otho was still alive^ he said, when he left 
him, but his only thoughts were for posterity, and he had 
torn himself from all the fascinations of lite. They were 
struck with admiration, and were ashamed to put any more 
questions, and then the hearts of aU turned to Vitellius. 

54. Lucius Vitellius, the brother of the Emperor, was 
present at their deliberations, and was preparing to receive 
their flatteries when of a sudden Coenus, a n-eedman of Nero^ 
threw them all into consternation by an outrageous falsehood. 
He asserted that, by the arrival d the 14th legion, joined to 
the forces from Brixellum, the victorious army had been 
routed and the fortunes of the party changed. The object 
of this fabrication was that the passports of Otho^ which 
were beginning to be disregarded, might through more frivour- 
able news recover their v^dity. Couius was convejred with 
rapidity to the capital, but a few days after suffered the 
peaialty of his crime by the order of Vitellius. The peril of 
the Senators was increased by the soldiers of Others army 
believing that the intelligence thus brought was authentic. 
Their akrm was hei£[htened by the fact tnat their departure 
from Mutina and their desertion of the party had the appear- 
ance of a public resolution. They did not meet agam for 
(general delioeration, but every man consulted his own safety, 
till letters arrived from Fabius Valens which removed their 
fear. Besides, the very glory of Otho's death made the news 
travel more quickly. 

55. At Rome, however, there was no alarm ; the games 
of Ceres were attended as usuaL When trustwoxthy messen- 
gers brought into the theatre the news that Otho was dead, 
and that all the troops in the capital had taken the oath to 
Vitellius under the direction of Flavius Sabinus, prefect of the 
city, the spectators greeted the name of Vitellius with applause. 
The people carried round Uie temples images of Galba, orna- 
mented with laurel leaves and flowers, and piled chaplets in 
the form of a sepulchral mound near the lake of Curtius, on 
the very spot which had been stained with the blood of the 
dying man. In the Senate all the customary honours, which 
had been devised during the long reigns of other Emperors, 
were forthwith decreed. Public admowledgments and thanks 
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were also given to the armies of Germanyy and envojrs were 
sent charged with congratulations. There was read a letter 
from Fabius Valens to die consuls, which was written in a not 
unbecoming style, but they liked better the modesty of Caecina 
in not writing at alL 

56. Italy, however, was prostrated under sufierings heavier 
and more terrible than the evils of war. The soldiers of 
Vitellius, dispersed through the municipal towns and colonies, 
were robbing and plundering and polluting every place with 
violence and lust Everything, lawful or unlawful, they were 
ready to seize or to sell, sparing nothing, sacred or profane. 
Some persons under the soldier^ garb murdered their private 
enemies. The soldiers themselves, who knew the country well, 
marked out rich estates and wealthy owners for plunder, or 
for death in case of resistance ; their conunanders were in their 
power and dared not check UienL Caecina indeed was not so 
rapacious as he was fond of popularity ; Valens was so notorious 
for his dishonest gains and peculations that he was disposed to 
conceal the crimes of others. The resources of Italy had long 
been impiuredj and the presence of so vast a force of infantry 
and cavalry, with the outrages, the losses, and the wrongs th^ 
inflicted, was more than it could well endure. 

57. Meanwhile Vitellius, as yet unaware of his victory, 
was bringing up the remaining strength of the army of Germany 
just as if the cam^gn had yet to be fought. A few of the old 
soldiers were left m the winter quarters, and the conscription 
throughout Gaul was hastily proceeded with, in order that the 
muster-rolls of the legions which remained behind might be 
filled up. The defence of the bank of the Rhine was entrusted 
to Hordeonius Flaccus. Vitellius himself added to his own 
army 8000 men of the British conscription. He had pro- 
ceeded a few days' march, when he received intelligence of 
the victory at Bedriacum, and of the termination of the war 
through Otho's death. He called an assembly, and heaped 
praises on the valour of the soldiers. When the army de- 
manded that he should confer equestrian rank on Asiaticus his 
freedman, he checked the disgraceful. flattery. Then, with his 
characteristic fickleness, in the privacy of a banquet he granted 
the very distinction which he had publicly refused; and honour- 
ed with the ring of Knighthood this same Asiatiois, a slave 
of infamous character, ever seeking power by unprincipled in- 
trigues. , 

58. About the same time news came to Vitellius that the 
procurator Albinus had fallen, and that both the provinces 
of Mauritania had declared for hinL Lucceius Albinus, whom 
Nero had appointed to the government of Mauritania Csesari- 
ensis, to which Galba had subsequently added the charge of 
the province of Ting^itana, had the disposal of no contemptible 
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fbrce, He had with him 19 cohorts of infantry, ^ squadrons of 
cava^y and avast numbo: of Moors, a force trainea to war by 
robbe^ and plunder^ When Galba had fallen, he was strongly 
disposed in favour of Otha He even looked beyond Africa 
and threatened Spain, which is separated from it only by a 
narrow strait This alarmed Quvias Rufus, who ordered the 
lodi legion to approach the coast, as if he intended to send 
them across. Some of the centurions were sent on before to 
cain for Vitellius the good-will of the Moors. This was no 
difficult task, as the fame of the German army was great in the 
provinces. Besides this, a report was circulated that Albinus, 
scorning the title of procurator, was assuming the insignia of 
royalty and the name of Juba. 

59. The tide of feeling turned, and Asinius Pollio, one 
of die stanchest friends of Albinus, prefect of one of the squad- 
rons of cavalry, with Festus and Sapio, prefects of two infantry 
cohorts, were killed. Albinus him^lf; who was sailing from 
Uie province Ting^tana to Mauritania Caesaiiensis, was mur- 
derea as he reached the shore. His wife threw herself in the 
way of the murderers and was killed with hiuL ViteUius made 
no inquiries into what was going on. He dismissed matters of 
even tne greatest importance witti brief hearing, and was quite 
unequal to any serious business. He directed the army to pro- 
ceed by land, but sailed himself down the river Arar*. ilis 
progress had nothing of. imperial state about it, but was marked 
by the poverty of his former condition, till Junius Blaesus, 
governor of Gallia Lugdunensis, a man of noble birth, whose 
munificence was equal to his wesdth, frunishedhim with suitable 
attendance, and escorted him with a splendid retinue ; a service 
which was of itself displeasing, though Vitellius masked his 
dislike imder servile compliments. At Lugdunumf the generals 
of the two parties, the conquerors and the conquered, were 
waiting for him. Valens and Caedna he put by his own chair 
of state, after celebrating their praises before a general as- 
semblv. He then ordered the whole army to come and greet 
his infant son ; he brought him out, wrapped in a military doak, 
and holding mm in his arms, gave him the title of Germanicus, 
and surrounded him with all the insignia of the imperial rank. 
It was an extravagant distinction for a day of prosperity, but 
it served as a consolation in adversity. 

6a Then the bravest centurions among the Othonianists 
were put to death. This, more than anvthing else^ alienated 
from Vitellius the armies of lUyricum. At the same time the 
other l^ons, influenced by the contagion of example^ and 
by their dislike of the Gezman troops, were meditatmg wan 
Vitdlius detained Suetonius PauUinus and Licinus Proculus 
in aU the wretchedness of an odious imprisonment; when they 
were heard, tiiey resorted to a defence, necessary rather than 
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honourable; They actuall^r daimed the merit of having been 
traitors, attributing to their own dishonest counsels tiie long 
march before the battle^ the fatieue of Otho's troops, the en- 
tanglement of the line with the oaggage-waggons, and many 
circumstances which were really accidental;^ Vitellius gave 
them credit for perfidy, and acquitted them of the crime of 
loyalty. Salvius Titianus, the brother of Otho, was never in 
any peril, for his brotheriy affection and his apathetic character 
screened him from danger. Marius Cdsus had his consulship 
confirmed to him. It was commonly believed, however, and 
was afterwards made a matter of accusation in the Senate 
against Caecilius Simplex, that he had sought to purchase this 
honour, and with it the destruction of Celsus. Vi^dlius refused, 
and afterwards bestowed on Simplex a consulship that had not 
to be bou|fht with crime or with money. ' Trachalus was pro- 
tected against his accusers by Galeria the wife of ViteUius. 

6i. Amid the adventures of these illustrious men, one is 
ashamed to relate how a certain Mariccus, a Boian of the lowest 
origin, pretending to divine inspiration, ventured to thrust him- 
self into fortune*s game^ and to challenge the arms of Rome. 
Calling himself the champion of Gau^ and a God (for he had 
assumed this title), he had now collected 8000 men, and was 
taking posssession of the neighbouring villages of the i£dui, 
when that most formidable state attacked him with a picked force 
of its native youth, to which Vitellius attached some cohorts, and 
dispersed the crowd of fanatics. Mariccus was captured in the 
engagement, and was soon after exposed to wild beasts, but 
not having been torn by them was believed by the senseless 
multitude to be invulnerable^ ttU he was put to death in the 
presence of Vitellius. 

62. No further severities were exercised on the persons of 
the opposite faction, or with property in any case ; uie wills of 
those who had fallen fighting for Otho were hdd to be valid, 
and with those who died intestate, the law was carried out 
Assuredly, could Vitdlius have bridled his luxurious tastes, no 
one need have dreaded his rapacity. He had a scandalous and 
insatiable passion for feasts ; the provocatives of gluttony were 
conveyed to him bom the capital and frt>m Italy, till the roads 
from Doth seas resounded wim traffic ; the leading men of the 
various states were ruined by having to ftimish his entertain- 
ments, and the states themsdves reduced to beggary; the 
soldiers fast degenerated from thdr old activit]^ and valour, 
through habitual indulgence and contempt of their leader. He 
sent on before him to the capital an edict, by which he post- 
poned his acceptance of the title of Augustus and refiised that 
of Csesar, though he relinauished nothmg of his actual power. 
The astrologers were banished from Italy. The Roman Knights 
were forbiddeni under severe penalties, to degrade themsdves 
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by appearing in public entertainments^ or in the arena. Fomuer 
£nipttt>rs had cnconraged the practice by bribes^ or more fre* 
quently enforced it bv compulsion; and many of the towns and 
colonies had vied with eadi odier in attracting by large pay the 
most profligate of the youth. 

63. VlldliuSy however, when his brother joined him, and 
when those who are skilled in the arts of de^tism began to 
creq>into his confidence, grew more arrogant and cruel. He 
ordered the execution of Doiabella, whose banishment by Otho 
to the Colonia Aquinas I have before mentioned. Dolabella, on 
hearing of the death of Otho, had entered the capital Plandus 
Varus, who had filled the office of praetor, and bad been one of 
Dolabella's intimate fiiends, founded on this a charge, which 
he laid before Flavins Sabinus, prefect of the dty, implying 
that Dolabdla had escaped from custody, and had offmd to 
put himself at the head of the vanquished parhr; and he also 
alleged that the cohort stationed at Ostia had been tampered 
with. Of these grave accusations he broueht no proof ^idiat- 
ever, and then repenting, sought, when the crime had been 
consummated, a pardon which could be of no avail Flavins 
Sabinus hesitating to act in a matter of such importance 
Triaria, the wife of lAidus Vitellius, with unfeminine ferodty, 
warned him not to seek a reputation for demency b^ imperil- 
ling the Emperor. Sabinus was naturally of a mild dispo- 
sition, but under the pressure of fear was easily swayed ; here^. 
the danger of another made him tremble for himsdf, and, lest 
he might seem to have hdped the accused, he predjntated 
his fall 

64. Upon this, Vitellius, who, besides fearing Dolabdla, 
hated him, because he had married Petronia, his former wife, 
summoned him b^ letter, and at the same time gave orders 
that, without passmg along the much frequented ^oronriifare 
of the Flamiman road, he should turn aside to Interamna*, and 
there be put to death. This seemed too tedious to the exe- 
cutioner, who in a road-side tavern struck down his prisoner, 
and cut his throat The act brought great odium upon the 
new rdgn, and was noted as the first indication of its character. 
Triaria's recklessness was rendered more intolerable by an 
immediate contrast with the exemplary virtue of Galeria, the 
Emporor^s wife^ who took no part in these horrors, and with 
Sextilia, the mother of the two vitellii, a woman equally blame-' 
less, and of the old type of character. She indeed is said to 
have exclaimed on recdving the first letter fit>m her son, ** I 
am the mother, not of Germanicus, but of \^tdlius.* And in 
after days no seductions of fortune, no flattery from the State, 
could move her to exultation; it was only the misfortunes of 
her family that she felt 

65. M. Cluvius Rufus, who had left his government in 
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Spain, came up with Vitellius after his departure from Lug- 
dunum. He wore a look of joy and congratulation, but he 
was anxious at heart, for he Imew that he was the object of 
accusations. Hilariws, the Emperor's freedman, had mdeed 
brought this charge against him, that on hearing of the con- 
test tor the throne between Vitellius and Otho, he had made an 
attempit to secure power for himself, and to obtain possession 
of Spain, and that with this view he had not headed his pass- 
ports with the name of any Emperor. Some extracts from 
the speeches of Rufus he represented as insidting to Vitellius, 
and mtended to win populiuity for himselfl So strong, how- 
ever, was the influence of Quvius, that Vitellius actually or- 
dered the freedman to be punished. Quvius was attached to 
the Emperor's retinue ; Spain however was not taken from 
him; he still governed the province though not resident, as 
L. Arruntius had done before him, whom Tiberius Caesar de- 
tained at home, because he feared him ; it was not from any 
apprehension that Vitellius kept Quvius with him. The same 
compliment was not paid to Trebellius Maximus. He had fled 
frt>m Britain because of the exasperation of the soldiery. Vet- 
tius Bolanus, who was then accompanying the Emperor, was 
sent to succeed him. 

66. Vitellius was troubled by the spirit of the vanouished 

a^ons, which was any thing but broken. Scattered through 
f parts of Italv, and mingled with the conquerors, they spoke 
the language of enemies. The soldiers of the 14th legion were 
peculiarly fruious. They said diat they had not been van- 
quished ; that at the battle of Bedriacum only the veterans had 
been beaten, and Uiat the strength of the legion had been 
absent It was resolved that these troops shoidd be sent back 
to Britain, from which province Nero had summoned them, 
and that the Batavian cohorts should in the meantime be 

Quartered with them, because there was an old feud between 
lem and the 14th. In the presence of such animosities be- 
tween these armed masses, narmony did not last long. At 
Augusta of the Taurini* it happened that a Batavian soldier 
fiercely charged some artisan with having cheated him, and 
that a soldier of the legion took the part of his host Each 
man's comrades gathered round him ; from words they came to 
blows, and a fierce battle would have broken out, had not two 
Praetorian cohorts taken the side of the 14th, and given con- 
fidence to them, while they intimidated the Batavians. Vitellius 
then ordered that these latter troops should be attached to his 
own force, in consideration of their loyalty, and that the legion 
should pass over the Graian Alps, and then take that line of 
road, by which they would avoid passing Vienna, for the in- 
habitants of that place were also suspected. On the night of 
the departure of the legion, a part of the Colonia Taurina was 
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destroyed by the fires which were left in every direction. Thb 
loss, like many of the evils of war, was foigotten in the greater 
disasters whidi happened to other cities. When the 14th had 
made the descent on the other side of the Alps, the most 
mutinous among them were for carrying the standards to 
Vienna. They were checked, however, by the united efforts 
of the better disposed^ and the legion was transported into 
Britain. 

67. Vitellius found his next cause of apprehension in the 
Praetorian cohorts. They were first divided, and dien ordered, 
though with the gratif^g compliment of an honourable dis- 
charge^ to give up their aims to their tribunes. But as the 
arms of Vcfspasian gathered strength, they returned to their 
old service, and constituted the main stay of the Flavianist 
party. The first legion from the fleet was sent into Spain, 
that in the peaceful repose of that province their excitement 
might subside; the 7th and nth were sent back to then 
winter quarters ; the 13th were ordered to erect amphitheatres, 
for both Caedna at Cremona, and Valens at Bononia^ were 
preparing to exhibit shows of gladiators. Vitellius mdeed 
was never so intent on the cares of Empire as to forget his 
pleasures. ^ 

68. Though he had thus quietly divided the conquered 
party, there arose a disturbance among the conquerors. It 
began in sport, but the number of those who fell aggravated 
the horrors of the war. Vitellius had sat down to a banquet 
at Ticinum*, and had invited Veiginius to be his guest The 
legates and tribimes always follow the character of Uie Em- 
peror, and either imitate his strictness, or indulge in early 
conviviality. And the soldiers in like manner are dther 
diligent or lax in their duty. About Vitellius aU was dis- 
order and drunkenness, more Hke a nocturnal feast and revel 
than a properly disciplined camp. Thus it happened that 
two soldiers, one of whom belonged to the 5th legion, wlule 
the other was one of the Gallic auxiliaries, challenged eadi 
other in sport to a wrestling match. The legionary was thrown, 
and the Gaul taunted him. The soldiers who had assembled 
to witness the contest took different sides, till the legionaries 
made a sudden and murderous attack on the auxUiary troop& 
and destroyed two cohorts. The first disturbance was checked 
only by a second. A cloud of dust and the glitter of arms 
were seen at a distance. A sudden cry was raised that die 14^1 
legion had retraced its steps, and was advancine to the attack. 
It was in fact the rearguard of the army, and meir recognition 
removed the cause of alarm. Meanwhile a slave of Verginius 
happened to come in their way. He was charged with luiving 
designed the assassination of Vitellius. The soldiers ru^^ed to 
the scene of the banquet, and loudly demanded the drath of 
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Vei:^iiiiu8. Even VitelliuSy tremblingly alive as he was to all 
suspicions, had no doubt of lus innocence. Yet he could hardly 
check the troops when thev clamoured for the death of a man 
of consular ranky formerly their own genoaL Indeed ihere was 
no one who was more frequently the object of all kinds of out- 
breaks than Vei]ginius ; the man still was admired, still retained 
his high reputation, but they hated him with the hatred of those 
who are despised. 

69. The next day Vitdliu& after giving audience to the 
envoys from the Senate whom he had orderad to wait for him 
there, proceeded to the camp, and actually bestowed high 
praise on the loyalty of the soldiers. The auxiliary troops 
loudly complained that such complete impunity, such privileged 
arrogance, was accorded to the Imons. The Batavian cohorts 
¥rere sent back to Germany, lest uiey should venture on further 
violence. Destiny was thus simultaneously preparing the occa- 
sions of civil and of forei^ war. The Gallic auxiliaries were 
sent back to their respective states, a vast body of men, which 
in the very earliest stage of the revolt had been employed to 
make an idle show of strengdL Besides this, in order to eke 
out the Imperial resources, which had been impaired by a series 
of bounties, directions were given that the battalions of the 
lemons and the auxitiaiy forces should be reduced, all recruiting 
being forbidden. Discharges were offered without distinction. 
Tliis measure was disastrous to the State^ and distasteful to 
the soldier, who found that the same duty was distributed 
among a smaller number, and that his toik and risks came 
round in a more frequent succession. Their vigour Coo was 
undermined by luxury, a luxury that transg^sed our ancient 
discipline and the customs of our ancestors, in whose days the 
power of Rome found a surer foundation in valour than in 
wealth. 

7a Vitellius then directed his course to Cremona, and 
after witnessing the spectacle exhibited by Csedna, he con- 
ceived a desire to visit the plains of Bedriacum and to survey | 
the scene of tiie recent victory. It was a hideous and terrible 
sight Not forty days had passed since the battle^ and there 
lay mangled corpses, severed limbs, the i>utrefying forms of 
men and horses ; the soil was saturated with gore, and, what 
with levelled trees and crops, horrible was the desolation. Not 
less revolting was that portion of the road which the people of 
Cremona had strewed irith laurel leaves and roses, and on 
which they had raised altarsl and sacrificed victims as U* to 
sreet some barbarous despot, festivities in which they delighted 
for the moment, but which were afterwards to work their ruin. 
Valens and Ca^nna were present, and pointed out the various 
localities of the field of battle ; shewing how firom one point the 
columns of the legions had rushed to the attack ; how from 
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another the cavalry had charged ; how from a third the auxiliary 
troops had turned the flank of the enemy. The tribunes and 
pnd£cts extolled their individual achievements, and mixed 
together fictions, facts, and exaggerations. The common sol- 
diers also turned aside from the fine of march with joyful shouts, 
and recognized the various scenes of conflict, and gazed with 
wonder on the piles of weapons and the heaps of slsun. Some 
indeed there were whom all this moved to thoughts of the muta- 
bility of fortune^ to pitv, and to tears. A^telhus did not turn 
away his eyes, did not shudder to behold the unburied corpses 
of so many thousands of his countrymen; nay, in his exulta- 
tion, in his ignorance of the doom which was so dose upon 
himself he actually instituted a religious ceremony in honour of 
the tutelary gods of the place. 

71. A show of gladiators was then given by Fabius Valens 
at Bononia, with aU the arrangements introduced from the 
cajntaL The nearer the Emperor approached to Rome^ the 
greater was the license of his marcli, accompanied as it was 
by players and herds of eunuchs, in tict by aU that had charac- 
terised the court of Nero. Indeed, ViteUius used to make a 
display of his admiration for Nero, and had constantly followed 
him when he sang, not from the compulsion to which the 
noblest had to yield, but because he was the slave and chattel 
of profligacy and gluttony. To leave some months of office 
open for Valens and Cagcina, the consulates ' of others were 
abridged, that of Martins Macer was ignored on the ground of 
his having been one of Otho's generals. Valerius Maximus, 
who had been nominated consiu by Galba, had his dignity 
deferred for no ofience, but because he was a man of gentle 
temper, and could submit tamely to an afiront Pedanius Costa 
was passed over. The Emperor disliked him because he had 
risen against Nero, and roused Veiginius to revolt Other 
reasons, however, were alleged. Finally, after the servile fashion 
of the time, thanks were voted to ViteUius. 

72. A deception, which ¥ras starts with considerable vigour, 
lasted for a few, and but a few days. There had suddenly 
sprung up a man, who gave out that he was Scribonianus 
Camerinus ; that^ dreading the times of Nero, he had concealed 
himself in Histna, where the old family of the Crassi still had 
dependants, estates, and a popular name. He admitted into 
the secret of his imposture all the most worthless of his 
foUowers ; and the credulous populace and some of the soldiers, 
either from not knowing the truth, or impatient for revolution, 
began eagerly to rally round him. "Wnen he was brought 
b«ore ViteUius, and asked who he was, as his accoimt of 
himself could not be trusted, and his master recognised him 
as a runaway slavey by name Geta, he was executed as slaves 
usuaUy are. 
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73. It would almost pass beli^ were I to tell to what a 
degree the insolence and sloth of Vitellius grew upon him when 
messengers from Syria and Judaea brought the news that the 
provinces of die East had sworn allegiance to him. Though 
as yet all information was but vague and imcertain, Vespasian 
was the subject of much talk and rumour, and at the mention 
of his name Vitellius often roused himself. But now, both the 
Emjjeror and the army, as if they had no rival to fear, in- 
dulging in cruelty, lust, and rapine, plunged into aU the licence 
of foreign manners. 

74. Vespasian, on the other hand, was taking a general 
survey of the chances of a campaign and of his resources 
both immediate and remote. The soldiers were so entirely 
devoted to him, that as he dictated the oath of allegiance and 
prayed for all prosperity to Vitellius, the^ listened to him in 
silence; Mucianus had no dislike to Vespasian, and was strongly 
inclined towards Titus. Already had Alexander, the governor 
of Egypt, declared his adhesion. The third legion, as it had 
passed over from Syria to Mcesia, Vespasian counted upon as. 
devoted to himself, and it was hoped that the other legions of 
Illyricum would follow its example. In fact the whole army 
had been kindled into indignation by the insolence of the 
Soldiers who came among them from Vitellius. Savage in. 
appearance, and speaking a rude dialect, they ridiculed every 
body else as their inferiors. But in such gigantic preparations 
for war there is usually delay. Vespasian was at one moment 
high in hope, and at another disposed to reflect on the chances 
of failure. What a day would that be when he should expose 
himself with his sixty years upon him, and the two young men, 
his sons, to the perils of war ! In private enterprises men may 
advance or recede, and presume more or less upoa fortune as 
they may choose, whereas they who aim at empire have no 
alternative between the highest success and utt^h^gwnfaJL 

75. The strength of the army of Germany, wHh which as 
a miUtary man he was well acquainted, was contimhdly before 
his e)[es. He reflected that his own legions were whol^ without 
experience of a civil war, that those of Vitellius had been victo- 
rious, and that among the conquered there was more dissatis- 
faction than real strength. Civil strife had shaken the fidelity 
of the Roman soldiery, and danger was to be apprehended from 
individuals. What would be the use of infantry and cavalry, 
should one or two men seek the prize with which the enemy 
would be ready to reward a prompt act of treason? It was 
thus that Scribonianus had fallen In the days of Claudius, and 
his murderer, Volaginius, had been raised from the ranks to the 
highest military command. It was easier to move the hearts of 
the multitude than to avoid the single assassin. 

76. Though staggered by these apprehensions, he was con- 
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firmed in his purpose by others among the legates and among 
his own friends, and particularly by Mucianus, who, after many 
conversations iinth lum in private^ now publicly addressed him 
in die following terms: ''Ail who enter upon schemes involving 
''great interests, should consider whether what they are attempt- 
^iSLZ be for the advantage of the State, for their own creait» 
" easy of accomplishment, or at any rate fine from serious diffi- 
"cultv. They must also weigh the circumstances of their 
"adviser, must see whether he will follow up his advice by im* 
"perflling himself, and must know who, should fortune prosper 
"the undertaking, is to have the highest honours. I invite you, 
" Vespasian, to a dignity which will be as beneficial to the States 
"as It will be honourable to yourself. Under heaven this 
"dignity lies within your reach. And do not dread what may 
"present the semblance of flattery. To be chosen successor to 
" ViteHius would be more of an insult than a compliment It 
"is not against the vigorous intellect of the Divine Augustus, it 
"is not against the profound subtle^ of the aged Tibmus, it is 
"not even against the house of Caius, Claudius, or Nero« esta- 
"bHshed by a long possession of the Empire, that we are rising 
"in revolt You nave already ^ridded to the prestige even of 
" Galba's family. To persist in inaction, and to leave the State 
"to degradation and ruin, would look like \ndolence and 
"cowardice, even supposing that servitude were as safe for you 
" as it would be infamous. The time has gone by and passed 
"away when you might have endured the suspicion of having 
" coveted Imperial power. That power is now your only refuge. 
" Have you loigotten how Corbulo was murdered? His origin, 
"I grant, was more illustrious than ours; yet in nobility of 
"birth Nero surpassed Vitellius. The man who is afraid sees 
"distinction enough in any one whom he fears. That an £m- 
"peror can be created by die arm^r, Vitellius is himself a proo^ 
"who, though he had seen no service and had no military repu* 
"tation, was raised to the throne by the unpopularity of Galba. 
"Otho, who was overcome^ not indeed by SKiltiil generalship, or 
"by a powerful army, but by his own premature despair, this 
"man has made into a p^reat and deservedly regretted Emperor, 
"and all the while he is disbanding his legions^ disarming his 
"auxiliaries, and sowing every day fresh se^ of dvil war. All 
"the energy and hieh spirit which once bdonged to his army y% 
"wasted in the revehry of taverns and in aping the debaucheries 
"of their chie£ You have from Tudaea, Syria, and Egypt, nine 
"fresh legions, unexhausted by^ batd^ uncorrupted by dissen- 
"sion ; you have a soldiery hardened by habits of wamre and 
"victorious over foreign foes; you have strong fleets, auxiliaries 
"both horse and foot. Kings most faithfrd to your cause, and an 
"experience in which you excd all other men. 

'J^. " For myself I wiU claim nothing more than not to be 
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''reckoned inferior to Valens and Caecina. But do not spurn 
'' Mucianus as an associate, because you do not find in him 
^ a rival ^ I count myself better than A^tdlius ; I count you 
^better than myself. Your house is ennobled by the glories of 
^ a triumph ; it has two youthful scions, one of whom is ali^uly 
^e^^^ual to the cares of Empire, and in the earliest years of his 
^ military career won renown with these very armies of Germany. 
^ It would be ridiculous in me not to waive my claims to Empire 
^ in favour of the man whose son I should adbpt, were I myself 
'' &oi];>eror. Between us, however, there will not be an equal 
^distribution of the fruits of success or failure. If we are vic- 
^'torious, I shall have whatever honour you think fit to bestow 
*'onme; the danger and the peril we shall share alike; nay, 
^ I would rather have you, as is the better policy, direct your 
^ annies, and leave to me the conduct of the war and the hanrds 
^of batde. At this very moment a stricter discipline prevails 
'^ among the conquered than among the conquerors. Ine con- 
^quered are fired to valour by anger, by hatred, b^ the desire 
^of vengeance^ while the conquerors are losing their energy in 
^ pride and insolence. War will of itself discover and lay open 
*'the hidden and rankling wounds of the victorious party. And, 
^indeed, your vigilance economy, and wisdom, do not inspire 
^me with greater confidence of success than do the indolence^ 
^ ignorance^ and cruelty of Vitellius. Once at war^ we have 
^z, better cause than we can have in peace, for those who 
''deliberate on revolt have revolted already." 

78. After this speech from Mucianus, the other officers 
crowded round Vespasian with fresh confidence^ encouraging 
lum, and reminding him of the responses of prophets and the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Nor was Vespasian proof 
against this superstition, for afterwards, when master of the 
world, he openly retained one Seleucus, an astrologer, to direct 
his counsels^ and to foretell the friture. Old omens now re- 
curred to his thoughts. A cypress-tree of remarkable height 
on his estate had suddenly fellen, and rising again the follow- 
ing day on the very same n>ot, had flourished with majestic 
b^uty and even broader shade. This, as the Haruspices 
agreed, was an omen of brilliant success, and the highest dis- 
tinction seemed prophesied to Vespasian in early youth. At 
first, however, the honours of a triumph, his consulate, and 
the glory of his victories in Judaea, appeared to have justified 
the trutn of the omen. When he had won these distinctions, 
he began to beheve that it portended the Imperial power. 
Between Judaea and Syria is Mount Carmel ; this is the name 
both of the mountain and the Deitjr. They have no image of 
the god nor any temple ; the tradition of antiquity recognises 
oidy an altar and its sacked association. While Vespasian was 
there offering sacrifice and pondering his secret hopes, BasUides 
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the priest, after repeated inspections of the entnuls^ said to 
hin^ ^Whatever be your purposesi Vespasian, whether you 
** think of building a house^ ot enlarging your estate, or ang- 
^ mentin|; the number of your slaves, there is given you a vast 
'* habitation, boundless territory, a multitude of men.** These 
obscure intimations popular rumour had at once caught up^ and 
now b^;an to interpret Nothin|^ was more talked about by 
the common people. In Vespasian's presence the topic was 
more frequently discussed, because to the aspirant himself men 
have more to say. 

79. '\^th purposes no longer doubtful they parted, Mu- 
cianus for Antioch *, Vespasian for Caesarea. These cities are 
the capitals of Syxia and Judaea respectively. The initiative 
in transferring the Empire to Vespasian was taken at Al^- 
andria under the prompt direction of Tiberius Alexander, who 
on the 1st of July made the legions swear all^iance to him. 
That day was ever after cdebrated as the first of his rdgn, 
though the army of Judaea on July 3rd took the oath to Ves- 
pasian in person with such eager alacrity that they would 
not wait for the return of his son Titu^ who was then on his 
way back from Syria, acting as the medium between Mucianus 
and his father for the communication of their plans. All this 
was done by the impulsive action of the soldiers without the 
preliminary of a formal harangue or any concentration of the 
legions. 

8a While they were seekixig a suitable time and place, 
and for that which in such an a&ir is the great difficulty! the 
first man to speak, while hope, fear, the chances of success or 
of disaster, were present to their minds, one day, on Vespasian 
quitting his chamber, a few soldiers who st€>od near, m the 
usual form in which they would salute their legate, suddenly 
saluted him as Emperor. Then all the rest hurried up, csdled 
him Caesar and Augustus, and heaped on him all the titles of 
Imperial rank. Their minds had passed from apprehension to 
confidence of success. In Vespasian there appeared no sig^n 
of elation or arrogance, or ot any change arising from ms 
changed fortunes. As soon as he had dispelled the mist wiUi 
which so astonishing a vicissitude had clouded his vision, he 
addressed the troops in a soldier-like style, and listened to the 
joyful intelligence that came pouring in from all quarters. This 
was the very opportunity for which Mucianus had been wait- 
ing. He now at once administered to the eager soldiers the 
oath of allegiance to Vespasian. Then he entmd the theatre 
at Antioch, where it is customary for the citizens to hold their 
public deliberations, and as they crowded together with profuse 
expressions of flattery, he addressed them. He could speak 
Greek with considerable grace, and in all that he did and said 
he had the art of displaying himself to advantage. Nothing 
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excited the provincials and the army so much as the assertion 
of Macianus that A^tellius had detennined to remove the le- 
gions of Germany to Syria, to an easy and lucrative service^ 
while die armies of Syna were to have given them in exchange 
the encampments of uermany with their inclement climate and 
their harassing toils. On the one hand, the provincials from 
long use felt a pleasure in the companionship of the soldiers, 
with whom many of them were connected by friendship or 
relationship ; on Uie other, the soldiers from the long duration 
of their service loved the well-known and familiar camp as a 
home. 

8r. Before the 15th of Jul^ the whole of Syria had adopted 
the same aUegiance. There joined him, each with his entire 
kingdom, Sohemus, who had no contemptible army, and An- 
tiodius, who possessed vast ancestral wealth, and was the 
richest of all the subject-kings. Before long Agrippa, who had 
been summon^ from the capital by secret despatches from his 
friends, while as yet Vitdlius knew nothing, was crossing the 
sea with all speed. Queen Berenice too, who was then in 
the prime of youth and beauty, and who had charmed even 
the old Vespasian by the splendour of her presents, promoted 
his cause with equal zeaL All the provinces washed by the 
sea, as far as Asia and Achaia, and the whole expanse of 
country inland towards Pontus and Armenia, took the oath of 
allegiance. Tbe legates, however, of these provinces were with- 
out troops, Cap[>adocia as yet having had no lemons assigned 
to it A council was held at Berytus* to deliberate on the 
general conduct of the war. Thither came Mucianus with 
Oie legates and tribunes and all the most distinguished cen- 
turions and soldiers, and thither also the picked troops of the 
army of Judaea. Such a vast assemblage of cavaky and in- 
fantry, and the pomp of the kings that strove to rival each 
other in magnificence, presented an appearance of Imperial 
splendour. 

82. The first business of the campaign was to levy troops 
and recall the veterans to service. The strong cities were set 
apart for the manufacture of arms ; at Antioch gold and silver 
money was coined, every thing being vigorously carried on in 
its appointed place by properly qualifi^ agents. Vespasian 
himself went everywhere, urged to exertion, encouraged the 
industrious by praise, and with the indolent used the stimulus 
of example rather Uian of compulsion, and chose to be blind 
to the faults rather than to the merits of his friends. Many 
among them he distinguished with prefectures and govern- 
ments, and several wim the honours of senatorial rank; all 
these were men of eminence who soon reached the highest 
positions. In some cases good fortune served instead of merit 
Of a donative to the troops Mucianus in his first speech had 
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hdd out only moderate hopes, and even Vespasian offered no 
more in the civil war than others had done in times of peaces 
thus niakin£[ a noble stand against aU bribery of the soldiery, 
and possessing in consequente a better army. Envoys were 
sent to ParUiia and Armenia, and precautions were taken that, 
when the legions were engaged in the dvil war, the country in 
their rear might not be exposed to attaclc It was arran^^ed 
that Titus should pursue the war in Judaea, while Vespasian 
should secure the passes into Egypt To co^ with Vitelliu^ a 
portion of the army, the generuship of Mucianus, the prestige 
of Vespasian's name^ and the destiny before which all diffi- 
culties vanish, seemed sufficient To all the armies and legates 
letters were despatched, and instructions were given to them that 
they were to attach the praetorians, who hated Vitellius, by the 
inducement of renewed military service. 

83. Mucianus, who acted more as a colleague than as a 
servant of the Emperor, moved on with some light-armed 
troops, not indeed at a tardy pace so as to give the appearance 
of delay, yet not with extraordinary speed. Thus he allowed 
rumour to gather fresh strength by distance^ well aware that 
his force was but small, and tl^t exaggerated notions are formed 
about what is not seen. Behind him, however, came in a vast 
body the 6th legion and 1^,000 veterans. He had given direc* 
tions that the neet from the Pontus should be brought up to 
Byzantium*, not having yet made up his mind, whether^ avoiding 
Moesia, he should move on Dyrrachium with his infantry and 
cavalry, and at the same time blockade the sea on the side of 
Ital)r with his ships of war, thus leaving Asia and Achaia safe 
in his rear, wbicn, being bare of troops, would be left at the 
mercy of Vitellius, unless they were occupied with proper garri- 
sons. And thus too Vitellius himself, finding Brundisiumf, 
Tarentumt, and the shores of Calabria and Lucania menaced 
by hostile fleets, would be in utter perplexity as to which part 
of Italy he shotdd protect 

84. Thus the provinces echoed with the bustle of preparing 
fleets, armies, and the implements of war. Nothings however^ 
was so vexatious as the raising of money. Mucianus, with the 
perpetual assertion that money was the sinews of war, looked 
m iul Questions, not to right or truth, but only to the extent of 
a man's fortune. Informations abounded, and all the richest 
men were fastened on for plunder. These intolerable oj^xres- 
sions, which yet found some excuse in the necessities of war,, 
were continued even in peace. Vespasian himself indeed at the 
b^inning of his rdgn was not so bent on enforcing these iniqui- 
tous measures, till, spoilt by prosperi^ and evil counsellors, he 
learnt this policy and ventured to use it Mucianus contributed 
to the war even finom his own purse^ liberal with his private 
means because he hdped himself without scruple from the 
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wealth of the State. The rest followed his example in. contri- 
buting Uieir money; very few enjoyed the same licence in 
rdmbursing themsdves. 

85. Meanwhile the operations of Vespasian were hastened 
by the zeal of the army of Ill3rricum) which had come over to 
his side. The third legion set the example to the other legions 
of Mcesia. These were the eighth and seventh (Claudius's)^ who 
were possessed with a strong liking for Otho, though they had 
not been present at the battle of Bedriacum. They had ad- 
vanced to Aquileia, and by roughly repulsing the messengers 
who brought the ticQngs of Otho's defeat, by tearing the colours 
which dispkiyed the name of Vitellius, by nnally seizing on the 
miUtary chest and dividing it among themselves, bad assumed 
a hostile attitude. Then they began to fear; fear suggested 
a new thought, that acts might be made a merit df with 
Vespasian, which would have to be excused to Vitellius. Ac- 
cordingly, the three legions of Moesia sought by letter to win 
over the army of Pannonia, and prepared to use force if they 
refused. During this commotion, Aponius Satumius, gpvemor 
of Moesia, ventiu^ on a most atrocious act He despatehed a 
centurion to murder Tettius Julianus, the legate of the 7th 
legion, to gratify a private pique^ which he concealed beneath 
the appearance of party zeaL Julianus, having discovered lus 
danger, and procured some guides, who were acquainted with 
the country, fled through the pathless wastes of Mcesia beyond 
Mount Haemus*, nor did he afterwards take any part in the 
civil war. He set out to join Vespasian, but contrwed to pro- 
tract his journey by various pretexts, lingering or hastening on 
his way, accordmg to the intelligence he received. 

86. In Pannonia, however, the 13th le|^on and the 7th 
(Galba's), which. stiU retained their vexation and rage at 
the defeat of Bedriacum, joined Vespasian without hesitation, 
mainly under the influence of Primus Antonius. This man, 
though an offender against the law, and convicted of fraud in 
the reign of Nero, had, among the other calamities of war, 
recovered his rank as a Senator. Having been appointed by 
Galba to command the 7th legion, he was commonly believed 
to have often written to Otho, ofiering the party his services as 
a general Being slighted, however, by that Prince, he found 
no employment during the war. When the fortunes of Vitellius 
b^an to totter, he attached himself to Vespasian, and brought 
a vast accession of strength to his party. He was brave in 
battle, ready of si>eech, dexterous in bringing odium upon other 
men, powenul amidst civil strife and rebeUion, rapacious, prodi- 
gal, the worst of citizens in peace, but in war no contemptible 
ally. United by these means, the armies of Moesia and Pan- 
nonia drew with them the soldiery of Dalmatia, though the 
consular legates took no part in the movement. Titus Ampius 
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Flavianus was the governor of Pannonia, Poppapus Silvanus of 
Dahnatia. They were both rich and advanced in years. The 
Imperial procurator, however, was Cornelius Fuscus, a man in 
the fMime of life and of illustrious birth. Though in early youth 
the desire of -repose had led him to resign his senatorial rank, 
he afterwards put himself at the head of his colony in fighting 
for Galba, and by this service he obtained his procuratorship. 
Subsequendy embracing the cause of Vespasian, he lent the 
movement the stimulus of a fiery zeal. Fmding his pleasure 
not so much in the rewards of peril as in peril itself to assured 
and long acquired possession he preferred novelty, uncertainty, 
and risk. Accordingly, both he and Antonius strove to agitate 
and disturb wherever there was any weak point. Despatches 
were sent to the 14th legion in Britain and to the ist in Spain, 
for both these legions hiad been on the side of Otho against 
Vitellius. Letters too were scattered through every part of 
Gaul, and in a moment a mighty war burst into flame, for 
the armies of lllyricum were already in open revolt^ and the 
rest were waiting only the signal of success. 

87. While Vespasian and the generals of his party were 
thus occupied in the provinces, Vitellius was daily becoming 
more contemptible and indolent, halting to enjoy the pleasures 
of every town and villa in his way, as with his cumbrous host 
he advanced towards the -capital- He was followed by 60^000 
armed soldiers demoralized oy licence. Still laiger was the 
number of can^p-followers; and -of all slaves, the slaves of 
soldiers are the most imruly. So numerous a retinue of officers 
and personal friends would have been difficult to keep imder 
restraint, even if controlled by the strictest discipline. The 
crowd was made more unwidd^r bv Senators and Knights who 
came to meet him from the capital, some moved by fear, many 
by a spirit of adulation, others, and by degrees all, that they 
might not be left behind while the rest were. going. From the 
dr^ of the people there thronged buffoons, players, and 
charioteers, known to Vitellius from their infiaunous compliance 
with his vices; for in such disgraceful friendships he fcdt a 
strange pleasure. And now not only were the colonies and 
towns exhausted by having to furnish supplies, but the very 
cultivator of the soil and his lands, on which the harvests were 
now ripe, were plundered like an enemy's territoiy. 

88. There were many sanguinarv encounters between the 
soldiers ; for ever since the mutiny which broke out at Ticinum 
there had lingered a spirit of dissension between the legions 
and the auxiliary troops, thougli they could unite whenever they 
had to fight with the rustic population. The most terrible 
massacre took place at the 7th mdestone from Rome. Vitellius 
was distributing to each soldier provisions ready dressed on the 
.same abundant scale as the gladiators' rations, and the populace 
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had poured forthi and spread themselves throughout the entire 
camp« Some ^di the nrolicsome humour of slaves robbed the 
careless soldiers by slily cutting their belts, and then asked them 
whether they were armed. Unused to insult, the spirit of the 
soldiers resented the jest* Sword in hand they feu upon the 
unarmed people. Among the slain was the father of a soldier, 
who was with his son* He was afterwards recognised, and his 
murder becoming generally known, they spared the innocent 
crowd. Yet there was a panic at Rome, as the soldiers pressed 
on in all directions. It was to the forum that they chiefly 
directed their steps, anxious to behold the spot where Galba 
had fallen. Nor were the men themselves a less frightful spec- 
tacle^ bristling as they were with the skins of wild beasts, and 
armed with huge lances, while in their strangeness to the place 
they were embarrassed by the crowds of people, or tumbling 
down in the slippery streets or from the shock of some casusd 
encounter, they tell to quarrelling, and then had recourse to 
blows and the use of their swords. Besides, the tribunes and 
prefects were hurrying to and fro with formidable bodies of 
armed men. 

^ 89. Vitdlius himself mounted on a splendid charger, with 
military cloak and sword, advanced from the Mulvian bridge, 
driving the Senate and people before him ; but deterred by the 
advice of his friends fix>m marching into Rome as if it were a 
captured city, he assuiped a civil garb, and proceeded with his 
army in orderly array. The eagles of four legions were borne 
in fix>nt, and an equsd number of colours from other legions on 
either side^ then came the standards of twelve auxiliary 
squadrons, and the cavalry behind the ranks of the infantry. 
Next came thirty-four auxiliary cohorts, distinguished according 
to the names or various equipments of the nations. Before each 
ea^le were tiie prefects of the camp, the tribunes, and the cen- 
turions of highest rank, in white robes,, and the other officers 
by the side of their respective companies, glittering with arms 
and decorations. The ornaments and chains of the soldiers pre- 
sented a brilliant appearance. It was a glorious sight, and the 
army was worUiy of a better Emperor than Vitellius. Thus he 
entmd the capital, and he there embraced his mother and 
honoured her with the title of Augusta. 

9a The next day, as if he were addressing the Senate and 
people of another State, he pronounced a high panegyric on 
himself, extolling his own energy and moderation; though his 
enormities were known to the very persons who were present 
and to the whole of Italy, his progress through which had been 
disgraced by sloth and profligac3r. Yet the mob, who had no 
patriotic anxieties, and who, without distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood, had learnt the lesson of habitual flattery, 
applauded him with shouts and^acclamations, and, reluctant, as 
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he was to assume the name of Augustus, extorted from him a 
compliance as idle as his previous refusaL 

91. The country, ready to find a meaning in every circum^ 
stance, regarded it as an omen of gloomy import that Vitellius, 
on obtaining the office of supren^e Pontiff^ daould have issued 
a proclamation concerning the public rehgious ceremonial on 
the i8th of July, a day which m>m old times the disasters of 
Cremera and AUia had marked as unlucky. Thus utterly re- 
gardless of all law human and diving with fireedmen and friends 
as reckless as himself, he lived as if he were among a set of 
drunkards. ^ Still at the consular elections he was present in 
company with the candidates like an ordinaiy citizen, and by 
shewing himself as a spectator in the theatre^ as a partisan in 
the circus, he courted every breath of applause from the lowest 
rabble. Agreeable and popular as this conduct would have 
been, had it been prompted by noble qualities, it was looked 
upon as undignifiea ana contemptible trom Uie rememtnance 
of his past liie; He habitually appeared in the Senate even 
when unimportant matters were under discussion; and it once 
happened that Priscus Helvidius, the praetor elect, had spoken 
agamst his wishes. Thoueh at the moment provoked, he only 
ddled on the tribunes of the people to support his instdt^ 
authority, and then, when his friends, who feared his resent- 
ment was deeper than it appeared, sought to appease hino, he 
replied that it was nothing strange that two senators in a 
Conunonwealth should disagree: he had himself been in the 
habit of opposing Thrasea, Most of them laughed at the 
effix>ntery of such a comparison, though some were pleased at 
the very circumstance of his having selected, not one of the 
most iimuential men of the time^ but Thrasea, as his model of 
true glory. 

92. He had advanced to the command of the Praetorian 
Guud Publius Sabinus, a prefect of a cohort, and Julius 
Prisons, then only a centurion. It was through the influence 
of Caecina and Valens that they respectively rose to power. 
Thouf^h always at variance^ these two men lest no authority to 
"N^teUius. The functions of Empire were dischaiged by Carina 
and Valens. They had long before been led to suspect each 
other by animosities scarcely concealed amid die cares of the 
campaign and the camp, and aggravated by unprincipled friends 
and a state of society calculated to produce such feuds. In 
their struggles for popularity, in their long retinues, and in the 
vast crowds at their levees, they vied with each other and 
challenged comparison, while the favour of Vitellius inclined 
first to one, and then to the other. There can never be com- 
plete confidence in a power which is excessive; Vitellius him- 
self who was ever varving between sudden irritation and un- 
seasonable fondness, they at once despised and feared. Still 
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this had not made them less keen to seize on palaces and 
gardens and all the wealth of the Empire, while a sad and 
needy throng of nobles, whom widi their children Galba had 
restored to their country, received no relief from the compas- 
sion of the Emperor. By an edict which gratified the leaoing 
men of the State, while it approved itself even to the populace, 
Vitellius gave back to the returned exiles their rights over their 
freedmen, although, servile ingenuity sought in ever^ way to 
neutralise the boon, concealing money in quarters which either 
obscurity or rank rendered secure. Some freedmen had made 
their way into the palace of the Emperor, and thus became 
more powerful even than their patrons. 

93. Meanwhile the soldiers, as their numbers overflowed 
the crowded camp, dispersed throughout the porticoes the 
temples, and the whole capital, did not know their own head- 
quarters, kept no watch, and ceased to brace themselves by 
toil Amidst the allurements of the city and all shameful ex- 
cesses, they wasted thdr strength in idleness, and their energies 
in riot At last, reckless even of health, a lam i>ortion of 
them quartered themselves in the notoriously pestilential neigh- 
bourhood of the Vatican ; hence ensued a great mortality in 
the ranks. The Tiber was dose at hand, and their extreme 
eagerness for the water and their impatience of the heat weak- 
ened the constitutions of the Germans and Gauls, always liable 
to disease. To make matters worse, the organisation of the 
service was deranged by unprincipled intngue and favour. 
Sixteen Praetorian and four city cohorts were being raised, each 
to consist of a thousand men. In this levy Valens ventured 
to do more than his rival on the pretence of his having rescued 
Caecina himself from peril Doubtless his arrival had restored 
the fortunes of the party, and his victory had reversed the un- 
£aivourable rumours occasioned by his tardy advance; The 
entire army too of Lower Germany was attached to him ; this 
circumstance, it is thought, first made the allegiance of Cas- 
cina waver. 

94. Much however as Vitellius indulged his generals, 
his soldiers enjoyed yet greater licence. Every one chose his 
own service. However unfit, he might, if he preferred it, be 
enrolled among the soldiers of the capital Soldiers again of 
good character were allowed, if they so wished, to remain 
with the legions, or in the cavalry ; and this was the choice of 
many who were worn out with disease, or who shnmk from 
the unhealthiness of the climate. But the main strength of 
the legions and cavalry was drafted from them, while ue old 
glory of the Praetorian camp was destroyed by these 20^000 
men indiscriminately taken rather than chosen out of the 
whole army. While Vitellius was haranguing the. troops, the 
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men called out for the execution of Asiaticus, and of Flavius 
and RufinuSy the Gallic chieftains, because mey had fou^t 
for Vindex. He never checked these cries ; for to say nothing 
of the cowardice natural to that feeble soul, he was aware 
that the distribution of a donative was imminent, and, havins 
no mone^, he lavished every thing else on the soldiers. A 
contribution in the form of a tax was exacted from the freed- 
men of former Emperors in proportion to the numbor of their 
slaves. Vitellius himself, thinking only how to squander, was 
building a stable for his charioteers, was filling the circus with 
shows of gladiators and wild beasts, and rooling away his 
money as if he had the most abundant supplies. 

95. Moreover Caecina and Valens celebrated the birthday 
of \^tdlius by exhibiting in every quarter of the city shows 
of gladiators on a vast and hitherto unparalleled scale. He 
pleased the most infamous characters, tyut utteriv disgostol 
all the respectable citizens, by building altars in the Campus 
Martins, and performing funoral rites to Nero. Victims were 
slaughtered and burnt in the name of the State ; the pie was 
kindled by the Augustales, an order of priesthood dedicated 
by the Emperor Til^rius to the Julian fanmy, just as Romulus 
had dedicated one to king Tatius. Within four months from 
the victory of Bedriacum, Asiaticus, the emperor's freedman, 
was rivalling the Polycleti, the Patrobii, and all the old hateful 
names. No one sought promotion in that court by intejpity 
or diligence ; the sole road to power was to glut the insatiable 
appetites of Vitellius by prodi^ entertainments, extravagance^ 
and riot The Emperor himself, thinking it enough to enioy 
the present, and witnoat a thought for .the future, is believel to 
have squandered nine hundred million sesterces* in a very few 
months. Rome, as miserable as she was great, afflicted in one 
year by an Otho and a Vitellius, what ixdth the Vimi, the Fabii, 
the Iceli, and the Asiatici, passed through all vicissitudes of 
in£uny, tUl there came Mucianus and Marcellus, and different 
men xather than a different morality. 

96. The first revolt of which A^tellius received tidings 
was that of the 3rd legion, despatches havine been sent by 
Aponius Satuminus before he too attached himself to the 
party of Vespasian. Aponius, however, agitated by the un- 
expected occurrence^ had not written all the particulars, and 
flattering friends softened down its import* ''It was," they 
said, ^ a mutiny of only a single legion ; the loj^alty of ^e 
^ other armies was unshsucen.** Vitellius in addressing the sol- 
diers spoke to the same effect H<s inveighed against the latdy 
disbanded Praetorians, and asserted that false rumours were 
circulated by them, and that there was no fear of a dvil war. 
The name of Vesp«isian he suppressed, .and soldiers wer^ dja* 
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persed through the dty to check the popular gossip. This more 
than anything else kept these rumours alive; 

97. Neverdieless Vitellius summoned auxiliary troops from 
Gennany, Britain, and Spain, tardily, however, and with an 
attempt to conceal his necessities, llie legates and the pro- 
vinces were equally slow. Hordeonius Flaccus, who was be- 
ginning to suspect the Batavians, feared that he should have 
a war on his own hands, and Vettius Bolanus had in Britain a 
province never very quiet ; and both these officers were waver- 
mg in their allegiance. Spain too, which then was without a 
governor of consular ranx, showed no alacrity. The legates 
of the three legions, equal in authority, and ready, while Vi- j 
tellius was prosperous, to vie in obedience^ stood aloof with 
t>ne consent from his falling fortunes. In Africa, the legion, 
and the auxiliary infantry levied by Qodius Macer and soon 
after disbanded by Galba, again entered the service at the 
order of VitelMus. while all the rest of the youth promptly gave 
in their names* Vitellius had ruled that province as proconsul 
with integrity and popularity ; Vespasian's government had \ 
been infamous and odious. The allies formed conjectures ac- 
cordingly as to the manner in which each would reign, but the 
result contradicted them. 

9S. At first Valerius Festus, the legate^ loyally seconded the 
zeal of the provincials. Soon he began to waver, supporting 
.Vitellius in his public dispatches and edicts, Vespasian in his 
secret corre^ndence, ana intending to hold by the one or the 
t>ther accoraing as they might succeed. Some soldiers and 
centurions, coming through lUiaetia and Gaul, were seized with 
letters and edicts from Vespasian, and on being sent to Vitellius 
were put to death. More, however, eluded discovery, escaping 
either through the faithful protection of friends or by their own 
tact Thus the preparations of Vitellius became known, while 
the plans of Vespasian were for the most part kept secret At 
first the supineness of Vitellius was in fault; aiterwards the 
occupation of the Pannonian Alps with troops stopped all in- 
telligence. And on the sea the prevalent Etesian winds favoured 
^ east^i^ird voyage, but hindered all return. 

99. At length Vitellius, appalled by the irruption of the 
enemy and by the menacing intelligence from every quarter, 
ordered Csecina and Valens to take the field. Caecina was sent 
on in advance ; Valens, who was just recovering from a severe 
illness, was delayed by weakness. Far different was the appear- 
ance of the German army as it marched out of the capital. 
All stren^^ had departed from their bodies, aU energy frt>m 
their spints. Slowly, and with thin ranks, the column moved 
along", their weapons feebly grasped, their horses spiritless. The 
soldiors, impatient of the heat, the dust, and the weather, in 
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proportion as they were less capable of endurine toO, were more 
ready^ for mutiny. All this was aggravated by me old vanity dT 
Caecina^ and by the indolence that had cflate crept over mm ; 
presummg on the excessive favour of fortune, he had abandoned 
nimsdf to luxury. Perhaps he meditated perfidy, and it was 
pait of his policy to enervate the courage of the army. Many 
believe that his fidelity had been shaken by the suggestions of 
Flavins Sabinus, who employed Rubrius Gallus as the bearer of 
communications intimating that the conditions of desertion 
would be held binding by Vespasian. At the same time he was 
reminded of his hatred and jealousy of Fabius Valens. Being 
inferior to his rival in influence with Wellius, he should seek to 
secure favour and power with the new Emperor. 

xoa Caedna, having embraced Vitellius and received tokens 
of high distinction, left him, and sent a detachment of cavalry 
to occupy Cremona. It was followed bv the veteran troops m 
the 4th, loth, and i6th legions^ by the 5m and 22nd leeions, and 
the rear was brought up by the 21st (the Rapax) and the first 
Italian legion with the veteran troops of three British legion^ 
and a chosen body of auxiliaries. After the departure of 
Csecina, Valens sent a despatch to the arm^ which had been 
under ms own command with directions that it should wait for 
him on the road; such, he said, was his arrangement wiUi 
Csedna. Caecina^ however, being with the army in person, and 
consequentlv having greater influence, pretended that this plan 
had Men changed, that so the gatibenng forces of the enemy 
might be met with their whole strength. Orders were therefore 
given to the legions to advance with all speed upon Cremona, 
while a portion of the force was to proceed to Hostilia*. Cscdna 
himself turned aside to Ravenna, on the pretext that he wished 
to address the fleet. Soon, however, he sought the retirement of 
Pataviumt, there to concert his treachery. Lucilius Bassus, who 
had been promoted by Vitellius from the command of a s<}uadron 
of cavalry to be admiral of the fleets at Ravenna and Misenum, 
failing immediately to obtain the command of the Praetorian 
Guard, sought to mtify his unreasonable resentment by an 
atrocious act of perady. It cannot be certainly known whether 
he carried Caecina with him, or whether Tas is often the case wiUi 
bad men, that they are like each other) ooth were actuated by 
the same evil motives. 

loi. The historians of Uie period, who during the ascend* 
ancy of the Flavian family composed the chronicles of this 
war, have in the distorted representations of flattery assigned 
as me motives of these men a regard for peace and a love of 
their countrv. For my own part f believe that, to say notldng 
of a natural fickleness and an honour which they must have 
held cheap after the betrayal of Galba,. feelings of^ rivalry, and 
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jealou^ lest others should outstrip them in the favour of Vitellius, 
made mem accomjdish his ruin. Csedna, having overtaken die 
lesions, strove by every species of artifice to undermine the 
fiddi^ of the centurions and soldiers, who were devoted to 
ViteUius. Bassusy in making the same attempt, exjierienced less 
difficulty, for the neet, remembering how recently it had served 
in the cause of Otho, was ready to change its allegiance. 
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1. Under hs^ppier auspices and in a more loyal spirit the 
Flavianist leaders were discussing tibe plans of the campaign* 
They had assembled at Petovio*, the winter-quarters of the 13th 
l^on. There they debated, whether they should blockade Uie 
passes of the Pannonian >Ups till the whole strength of their 
party should be gathered in their rear, or whether it would be 
the more vigorous policy to close with the enemy, and to contend 
for the possession of Italy. Those who thought it advisable to 
wait for reinforcements, and to protract the campaign, dwelt on 
the stisenqg^ and reputation of tne German legions. ^' VitelUus," 
they said, ^ has now joined them with the flower of the BritisJi 
'* army. Our numbers are not even equal to those of the legions 
'* whom they lately defeated ; and the conquered, let them talk 
^'as fiercely as they will, lose somethine of their couraj^ But, 
'4f we occup)r meanwhile the passes of the Alps, Mucianus will 
^'come up with the forces of the East Vespasian has in 
^'addition the command of the sea, his fleets, and provinces 
''loyal to his cause, in which he may collect the vast materials 
*^for what may be called another war. A salutary delay \rill 
'* bring us new forces, while we shall lose nothing of what we 
« have." 

2. In answer to this, Antonius Primus, who was the most 
energetic promoter of the war, declared that prompt action 
would be advantageous to themselves, and fatal to Vitellius. 
'' Supineness," he said, ^ rather than confidence has grown upon 
^ the conquerors. They are not even kept under arms or wiuiin 
^ camps. In every town of Italy, sunk in sloth, formidaUe 
''only to their entertainers, they have drunk of unaccustomed 
''pleasures with an eagerness equal to the rudeness of dieir 
" former life. They have been emasculated by the circus, the 
"theatre, and the allurements of the capital, or they are worn 
" out wiUi sickness. Yet even to these men, if you give them 
"time, their old vigour will return with the preparation for. war. 
" G^rman^, whence their strength is drawn, is not ias away ; 
" Britain is separated only by a strait ; the provinces of Gsuil 
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" and Spain are near ; on either side they can find troopsi hones, 
*' tribute ; they have Italy itself, and the resources of the capital, 
^and, should they choose themselves to. take the offensive, they 
*' have two fleets, and the Illyrian sea open to them. What good 
'* then will our mountain-passes do us ? What will be the use of 
'^ having protracted the war into another summer ? Where are 
*' we to find in the meanwhile money and supplies*? Why not 
^ rather avail ourselves, of the fact that the legions of Pannonia, 
''which were cheated rather than vanquished,, are hastening to 
'* rise again for vengeance, and that the armies of Mcesia have 
'* brought us their unimpaired strength? If you reckon the 
''number of soldiers^ rather than that of legions, we have greater 
" strength, and no vices, for our very humiUation has been most 
, " helpful to our discipline. As for the cavalry, they were not 
" vanquished even on that day ; though the fortune of war was 
"against them, they' penetrated the Vitellianist lines. Two 
"squadrons of Moesian and Pannonian cavalry then broke 
"tmrough the enemy; now the united standards of sixteen 
"squadrons will bwy and overwhelm with the crash and din 
"and storm of their onset these horses and horsemen that 
" have forgotten how to fight Unless any one hinders me^ I 
" who suggest will execute the plan. You, whose fortune never 
"suffered a reverse, may keep back the legions; the light 
" cohorts will be enough for me. Before long you will hear that 
"Italy has been opened, and the power of Vitellius shaken. 
" You will be delighted to foUow, and to tread in the footsteps of 
"victory." 

3. With flashing eyes, and in the fierce tones that might be 
most widely heard .(for the centurions and some of the common 
soldiers had intruded themselves into the deliberations), he 
poured out such a torrent of these and similar words, that he 
carried away even the cautious and prudent, while the general 
voice of the multitude extolled him as the one man, the one 
general in the army, and spumed the inaction of the others. 
He had raised this reputation for himself at the very first 
assembly, when, after Vespasian's letters had been read, he had 
not, like many, used ambiguous language, on which he might 
put this or that construction as might serve his purpose. It was 
seen that he openly committed himself to the cause, and he had 
therefore greater weight with the soldiers, as being associated 
with them in what was either their crime or their glory. 

4. Next to Primus in influence was Cornelius Fuscus, the 
procurator. He also had been accustomed to inveigh mer- 
cilessly against Vitellius, and had thus left himself no hope in 
the event of defeat T. Ampius Flavianus, disposed to caution 
by natural temperament and advanced years, excited in the 
soldiers a suspicion that he still remembered his relationship 
.to Vitellius; and as he had fled when Uie movement in the 
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legions began, and had then voluntarily reiurned, it was believed 
that he had sought an opportunity for treachery. Flavianus 
indeed had lef^ Pannonia, and had entered Italy, and was out of 
the way of danger, when his desire for revolution urged him to 
resume Uie titk of Legate, and to take part in the civil strife; 
Cornelius Fusous had advised him to this course^ not that he 
needed the talents of Flavianus, but wishing that a consular 
name might clothe with its high prestige the very first move- 
ments of the par^ 

5. Still, that the passage into Italy might be safe and ad- 
vantageous, directions were sent to Aponius Satuminus to hasten 
up wiUi the armies of Moesia. That the provinces might not be 
exposed without defence to the barbarian tribes, the princes of 
the Sarmatae lazyges, who had in their hands the government 
of that nation, were enrolled in the army. These chiefe also 
offered the service of their people, and its force of cavalry, their 
only effective troops; but the offer was declined, lest in the 
midst of civil strife they should' attempt some hostile enterprise, 
or, influenced b^ higher offers from other quarters, should cast 
off all sense of nght and duty. Sido and Italicus, kings of the 
Suevi, were brought over to the cause. Their loyalty to the 
Roman people was of long standing, and their nation was 
more faithful than the other to any trust reposed in thenL On 
the flank of the army were posted some auxiliaries, for Rhaetia 
was hostile. Fortius Septimius, the procurator, remaining incor^ 
ruptiblv faithful to Vitellius. Accordingly, Sextilius Fefix with 
Aurius Horse, eight cohorts, and the native levies of Noricum, 
was sent to occupy the bai^ of the river iEnus*, which flows 
between Rhaetia and Noricum. Neither hazarded an engage- 
ment, and the fate of the two parties was decided elsewhere. 

6. Antonius, as he hurried with the veteran soldiers of the 
cohorts and part of the cavalry to invade Italy, was accompanied 
by Arrius Varus, an energetic soldier. Service under Corbulo, 
and successes in Armenia, had gained for him this reputation ; 
yet it was generally said, that in secret conversations with Nero 
he had calumniated Corbulo's high qualities. The favoiur thus 
infamously acquired made him a centurion of the first rank, yet 
the ill-gotten prosperity of the moment afterwards turned to his 
destruction. Primus and Varus, having occupied Aquileia, were 
joyfuUy welcomed in the neighbourhood, and in the towns of 
Opitergium* and Altinumf* At Altinum a force was left to 
oppose the Ravenna fleet, the defection of which from Vitellius 
was not yet known. They next attached to their party Pataviumt 
and Ateste§. There they learnt that three conorts, belonging 
to Vitdlius, and the Sebonian Horse had taken up a position at 
the Forum Alieni|, where they had thrown a bridge across the 
river. It was determined to seize the opportunity of attacking 
this forces unprepared as it was; for this fact had likewise be6n 
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communicated. Coming upon them at dawn, they killed many 
before they could arm. Orders had been given to slay but few, 
and to constrain the rest by fear to transfer their allegiance. 
Some indeed at once surrendered, but the greater part broke down 
tiie bridge, and thus cut off the advance of the pursuing enemy. 

7. When this success became known, two Imons, the 
seventh (Galba's) and the eighteenth (the Gemina), fmding the 
campaign opening in favour of the Flavianists, repaired with 
alacrity to Patavium under the command of Vedius Aquila the 
legate. A few days were there taken for rest, and Minucius 
Justus, prefect of the camp in the 7th legion, who ruled with 
more strictness than a civil war will permit, was withdrawn 
from the exasperated soldiery, and sent to Vespasian. An act 
that had been long desired was taken*by a flattenng construction 
for more than it was worth, when Antonius gave orders tluat 
the statues of Galba, which had been thrown down during the 
troubles of the times, should be restored in all the towns. It 
would,, he supposed, reflect honour on the cause, if it were 
thought that uey had been friendly to Galba's rule, and that his 
party was again rising into strength. 

8. The next question was, what place should be selected as 
the seat of war. Verona seemed the most eligible, surrounded 
as it was with open plains, suitable for the action of cavalry, in 
which they were very strong. At the same time it was thought 
that in wresting from Vitellius a colony so rich in resources 
there would be both profit and glory. They secured Vicetia* 
by simply passing through it Though in itself a small gain, 
for the town is but of moderate strength, it was considered an 
important advantage when they reflected that in this town 
Caecina was bom, and that the general of the enemy had lost 
his native place. The people of Verona were a valuable aid ; 
they served the cause by the example of their zeal and by their 
wealth, and the army thus occupied a position between Rhaetia 
and the Julian Alps. It was to cut on all passage at Uiis point 
from the armies of Germany that they had barred this route. 
All this was done either without the knowledge, or against the 
commands of Vespasian. He gave orders that die army should 
halt at Aquileia and there await Mucianus ; and these orders he 
supported by the argument, that as iCgypt, which commanded 
the com supplies, and the revenues of the wealthiest provinces 
were in his hands, the army of Vitellius would be compelled to 
capitulate from the want of pay and provisions. Mucianus in 
frequent letters advised the same policy ; a victory that should 
cost neither blood nor tears, and otner objects of the kind, were 
his pretexts ; but in truth he was greedy of glory, and anxious 
to keep the whole credit of the war to himsel£ Owing, how- 
ever, to the vast distances, the advice came only after the 
matter was decided. 
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9* Then Antonius by a sudden movement fell upon the out- 
posts of the enemy, and made trial of their courage in a slight 
skirmish, the combatants separating on equal terms. Soon 
afterwards, Caecina strongly fortified a camp between Hostilia, 
a village belonging to Verona, and the marshes of the river 
Tartarus*, where his position was secure^ as his rear was 
covered by the river, and his flank by intervening marshes. 
Had he omy been loyal, those two legions, which had not been 
joined by the army of Moesia, might have been crushed by the 
united strength of the VitelUanists^ or driven back and com- 
pdled to evacuate Italy in a disgraceful retreat Caecina, how- 
ever, by various dela^ betrayed to the enemy the early oppor- 
tunities of the campaign, assailing by letters Uiose whom it was 
easy to drive out by force of arms, untH hy^ his envoys he 
settled the conditions of his treachery. In this interval Aponius 
Satuminus came up with the 7th legion (Claudius^. This legion 
was commanded by the tribune Vipstanus Messalla, a man of 
illustrious family, himself highly distinguished, the only man 
who had brought into that conflict an honest purpose. To this 
army, which was far from ec^ualling the forces of Vitdlius (it in 
&ct consisted of three legions), Caecina despatched a letter 
reinroaching them witKrashness in a|^ain drawing tiie sword in a 
vanquished cause. At the same tune he extolled the valour 
of the German army; of Vitellius he made but some slight and 
common-place mention without any abuse of Vespasian. Cer- 
tainly he said nothing which could either seduce or terrify the 
enemy. The leaders of the Flavianist party, omitting all 
apology for their former fortune, at once took up a tone of high 
praise of Vespasian, of confidence in their cause, of security as 
to their army, and of hostility to Vitellius, whue hopes were 
held out to the tribunes and centurions of retaining the privi- 
leges which Vitellius had ^^ranted them, and Caecina was him^ 
^dir encouraged in no ambiguous terms to change sides: These 
letters read to the assembled army increased Uieir confidence ; 
for Caecina had written in a humble strain, as if he feared to 
offend Vespasian, while their own generals had used contemp- 
tuous language^ meant, it would seem, to insult Vitellius. 

la On the subsequent arrival of two legions, the third 
commanded by DiUius Aponianus, the eig^3i by Numisius 
Lupus, it was resolved to make a demonstration of their 
strength, and to surround Verona with military lines. It so 
Imppened that Galba's legion had had their work allotted to 
them on that side the lines which faced the enemy, and that 
some of the allied cavalry appearing in the distance were taken 
for the enemy, and excited a groundless panic. They flew to 
arms, and as the rage of the soldiers at the supposed treachery 
fell upon T. Ampius Flavianus, not from any proof of his guilt, 
but because he had been long unpopular, th^ clamoured for his 
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death in a very whirlwind of passion, vociferating that he was 
the kinsman of Vitellius, that he had bebayed Otho, that he 
had embcEzled the donative. He could get no opportunity of 
defending himself, even though he stret(£ed out his hands in 
entreaty, repeatedly prostrating himself on the ground, his gar- 
ments torn, his breast and features convulsed with sobs. This 
very conduct provoked afresh these furious men, for fear so 
excessive seemed to argue a consciousness of guilt Aponius 
was clamoured down by the shouts of the soldiers, when he 
attempted to address them ; every one else was repulsed with 
noisy cries. To Antonius sdone the soldiers' ears were open; 
for he had eloquence, the art of soothing an angry^ crowd, and 
personal influence. As the mutiny grew fiercer, and the soldiers 
went on from abuse and taunts to use their hands and their 
weapons, he ordered that Flavianus should be put in irons. 
The soldiers saw what a mockery it was, and pushing aside 
those who were guarding the tribunal, were about to commit the 
most outrageous violence. Antonius threw himself in the way 
with his sword drawn, protesting that he would die either by 
the soldiers' hands or by his own ; whenever he saw any one 
who was known to him, or who was distinguished by any mili- 
tary decoration, he summoned him by name to his assistance. 
Then he turned to the standards, and prayed to the gods of 
war, that they would inspire the armies ot the enemy, rather 
than his own, with such madness and such strife. So the 
mutiny began to abate^ and at the close of the day the men 
dispersed to their tents. The same night Flavianus set out, 
and being met by letters from Vespasian, was relieved from his 
perilous position. 

II. The legions had caught the infection of mutiny^ and 
next assailed Aponius Satumius, legate of the army of Mcesia, 
this time the more furiously because their rage broke out^ not as 
bdfore, when they were wearied with labour and military toils, 
but at mid-day. Some letters had been published, which 
Satuminus was believed to have written to Vitellius. If once 
they had emulated each other in valour and obedience^ so now 
there was a rivalry in insubordination and insolence, till they 
clamoured as violently for the execution of Aponius as they had 
for that of Flavianus. The legions of Moesia recalled how they 
had aided the venp^eance of the Pannonian army, while the 
soldiers of Pannonia, as if they were absolved by the mutiny 
of oUiers, took a delight in repeating their fault lliey' hastened 
to the gardens in which Satuminus was passing his time, and it 
was not the efforts of Primus Antonius, Aponianus, and Mes- 
salla, though they exerted themselves to the uttermost^ that 
saved him, so much as the obscurity of the hiding-place in 
which he concealed himself, for he was hidden in the fbmace 
of some baths that happened to be out of use. In a short time 
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he gave up his lictors, and retired to Patavium. After the de- 
parture of the two men of consular rank, all power and 
authority over the two armies centred in Antonius alone, his 
colleagues ^ving way to him, and the soldiers being strongly 
biass^ in ms favour. There were those who believed that both 
these mutinies were set on foot by the intrigues of Antonius, in 
order that he might engross sdl the prizes of the war. 

12. . Nor indeed was there less restlessness among the parti- 
sans of Vitellius, who were distracted by yet more fatal dissen- 
sions, springing, not from the suspicions of the common men« 
but from the treachery of the generals. Lucilius Bassus, prefect 
of the Ravenna fleet, finding that the troops wavered in purpose^ 
from the fact that many were natives of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
provinces held for Vespasian, had attached them to the Flavianist 
party. The night-time was chosen for accomplishing the trea- 
son, because then, unknown to all the rest, the ringleaders alone 
might assemble at head-quarters. Bassus, moved by shame^ 
or perhaps by fear, awaited the issue in his house. The captains 
of the triremes rushed with a great outcry on the images of 
Vitellius ; a few, who attempted to resist, were cut down ; the 
^reat majority, with the usual love of change, were ready to 
join Vespasian. Then Bassus came forward and openly sanc- 
tioned the movement The fleet appointed Cornelius Fuscus 
to be prefect, and he hastened to join them. Lucilius was put 
under nonourable arrest, and conveyed as &r as Adria* by the 
Libumian ships ; there he was thrown into prison by Vivennius 
Rufinus, prefect of a squadron of cavalry, which was there in 
garrison. His chains, however, were immediately struck off on 
Qie interierence of Hormus, one of the Emperor's freedmen, 
for he too ranked among the generals. 

13. On the revolt of the fleet becoming known, Caecina 
called together to head-quarters, which he purposely selected 
as being the most retired part of the camp, the chief centu- 
rions and some few soldiers, while the rest were dispersed on 
various military duties. Then he extolled the valour of Ves- 
pasian, and the strength of his party; he told them that 
the fleet had changed sides, that they were straitened for sup- 
pli^ that Gaul and Spain were against them, that in the 
capital there was nothii^ on which to rely, thus making the 
worst of everything that concerned Vitellius. Then, the con- 
spirators present setting the example^ and the rest being para- 
lysed bv the strangeness of the proceeding, he made them 
swear allegiance to Vespasian. At the same time the images 
of Vitellius were torn diown, and persons were desi>atched to 
convey the intelligence to Antonius. But when this treason 
became noised abroad throughout the camp, when the soldiers, 
hurrying back to head-quarten, saw the name of Vespasian 
written on the colours, and the images of Vitellius thrown upon 
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the ground, first there was a gloomy silence, then all their 
rage burst out at once. " What,** they cried^ " has the glory 
" of the army of Germany fallen so low; that without a battle, 
''even without a wound, they should yield up hands ready 
^ bound and arms resigned to surrender? What legions indeed 
''are these against us? Only the conquered. The first and 
''the twelfth, the sole strength of the Othonianist anny, are 
"not there, and even them we routed and crushed cm these 
" very plains, only that so many thousands of armed naen, like 
" a herd of slaves for sale, might be given as a present to the 
"exile Antonius. Thus, forsooth, the adhesion of one fleet 
"woidd be worth eight legions. So it pleases Bassus and 
" Csecina, after robbing the Emperor of palaces, gardens, and 
*' money, to rob the soldiers of their Emperor. But we^ who 
"have seen nothing of toil and bloodshed, we, who must 
"be contemptible even to the Flavianists, what shall we 
" answer to those who shall ask us of our victories and our 
"defeats?" 

14. Joining one and all in these cries, by which each 
expressed his own vexation, they proceeded, following the lead 
of the fifth legion, to replace Uie images of Vitellius, and to 
put Caecina in irons. They elected to the command Fabius- 
rabuUus, l^ate of the fifth legion, and Cassius Longus, prefect 
of the camp ; they massacred the soldiers from three Libumian 
ships, who happened to fall in their way, but who were per- 
fectly ignorant and innocent of these proceedings ; they tnen 
abandoned the camp, and, after breaking down the bridge, 
fell back on Hostilia, and thence on Cremona, in order to effect 
a junction with the two legions, the ist Itadica and the 21st 
Rapax, which, with a portion of the cavalry, Caecina had sent 
on to occupy Cremona. 

15. On this becoming known to Antonius, he deter- 
mine to attack the hostile armies, while they were still dis* 
tracted in feeling and divided in strength, before the generals 
could recover their authority, and the soldiers their subordi- 
nation along with that confidence which would spring from 
the junction of the legions. He concluded indeed that Fa- 
bius Valens had left the capital, and wotdd hasten his march, 
on hearing of the treason of Cascina ; and Fabius was loyal 
to Vitellius, and not without some military skill. At the 
same time he* dreaded the approach of a vast body of Ger- 
mans by way of Rhaetia. Vitellius had also summoned rein- 
forcements from Britain, Gaul, and Spain, whose arms would 
have wasted like a wide-spread pestilence, had not Antonius, 
fearful of this very danger, hurried on an engagement, and 
thus secured his victory. He reached Bedriacum with his 
whole army in two days' march from Verona. The next 
day, keeping the legions to fortify the position, he sent the 
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auxiliary infantry into the territories of Cremona, ostensibly 
to collect supplies, really to imbue the soldiery with a taste 
for the spoils of civil war. He himself advanced with 4000 
cavalry as far as the 8th milestone from Bedriacum, in order 
that they might plunder with greater freedom. The scouts, 
as usual, took a wider range. 

16. It was almost' eleven 'o'clock, when a horseman arrived 
at full speed with the news, that the enemy were approaching, 
that a small body was moving in front, but that the stir and 
noise could be heard flEur and wide. While Antonius was de- 
liberating as to what was to be done, Arrius Varus, eager to 
do his best^ charged with the bravest of the cavalry, and 
drove back the Vitellianists, inflicting upon them some slight 
loss ; as more came up, the fortune of the da]^ changed, and 
those who had been most eager in the pursuit found tl^em- 
selves last in the flight This rash act did not originate with 
Antonius ; he antidpated in fact what actuall]^ happened. He 
now urged his soldiers to enter on the battle with a good heart*; 
he then drew off the squadrons of his cavalry to the two flanks, 
leaving in the midst an open space in which to receive Varus 
and his troopers; the legions were ordered to aim them- 
selves, signals were made over the country that every man 
should leave plundering, and join the battle at the nearest 
point Meanwhile the terror-stricken ^Varus plunged into the 
disordered ranks of his friends, and brought a panic with 
him. The fresh .troops were driven back along with the 
wounded fugitives, confused by their own alarm and by the 
difficulties of the road. 

17. In the midst of this panic Antonius omitted nothing 
that a self-possessed cemmaader or a most intrepid soldier 
could do. He threw himself before the terrified Aigitives, he 
held back those who ^were giving way, and wherever the 
strug^e was hardest^ wherever there was a gleam of hope, 
there 'he was with his ready skill, his bold hand, his encou- 
raging voice^ easily recognuEed by the enemy, and a conspi- 
cuous object to his own men. At last he was carried to such 
a i»tch of excitement, that he transfixed with a lance a flyin;: 
standard-bearer, and then, seizing the standard, turned it to- 
wards the jenemy. Touched by the reproach, a few troopers, 
not more than a hundred in number, made a stand. The 
locality favoured them^ for the road was at that point parti- 
cularly narrow, while the bridge over the stream wmch crossed 
it had been broken down, and the stream itself, with its vary- 
ing channel and its precipitous banks, checked tibeir flight 
It was this necessity, or a happy chance^ that restored ti^e 
fallen forttmes of the party, ronning themselves into strong 
and dose ranks, they received the attack of the AHtellianists, 
who were now imprudently scattered. These were at once 
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overthrowa Antonius i)uisued those that fled, and crushed 
those that encountered him. Then came the rest of his troops, 
who, as the^ were severally disposed, plundered, made pri- 
soners, or seized on weapons and horses* Roused by the shouts 
of triumph, those who had lately been scattered in flight over 
the fields hastened to share in the victory. 

18. At the fourth milestone from Cremona glittered the 
standards of two legions, the Italica and the Bapax, which 
had been 'advanced as far as that point during the success 
achieved by the first movement of uieir cavalry. But when 
fortune changed, they would not open their ranks, nor receive 
the fugitives, nor advance and then^elves attack an enemy 
now e»iausted by so protracted a pursuit and conflict Van- 
quished by accident, these men had never in their success 
valued their general as much as they now in disaster fdt his 
absence. The victorious cavalry charged the wavering line ; 
the tribune Vipstanus Messalla followed with the auxiliary 
troops from Moesia, whom, though hurriedly brought up, long 
service had made as ^ood soldiers as the legionaries. The 
horse and foot, thus mixed together, broke through the line 
of the legions. The near neighbourhood of the fortifications 
of Cremona, while it gave more hope of escape, diminished the 
vigour of their resistance. 

19. Antonius did not press forward, for he thought of the 
fatigue and the wounds with which a battle so hard fought, 
notwithstanding its successfiil termination, must have disabled 
his cavalry and their horses. As the shadows of evening deep- 
ened the whole strength of the Fkivianist army came up. 
They advanced amid heaps of dead and the traces of recent 
slaughter, and, as if the war was over, demanded that they 
should advance to Cremona, and receive the capitulation of 
the vanquished party, or take the place by storm. This was 
the motive alleged, and it sounded well, but what every one 
said to himself was this : '' The colony, situated as it is on level 
'^ ground, may be taken by assault If we attack under cover 
*' of darkness, we shaL be at least as bold, and shall enjov more 
^'licence in plunder. If we wait for the light, we shall be met 
^ with entreaties for peace, and in return for our toil and our 
*' wounds shall receive only the empty satisfaction of clemency 
^ and praise, but the wealth of Cremona will go into the purses 
'^ of tiie legates and the prefects. The soldiers have the plunder 
*' of a city that is stormed, the generals of one which capitu- 
*' lates." The centurions and tribunes were spumed awa^ ; that 
no man's voice might be heard, the troops clashed their wea- 
pons together, ready to break through all discipline, unless they 
were led as they wished. 

2a Antonius then made his way into the companies. 
AVhcn his presence and personal authonty had restored silence, 
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he declared, '* I would not snatch their glory or their reward 
"from those who have deserved them so well. Yet there is 
'^a division of duties between the army and its generals. 
^ Eagerness for battle becomes the soldiers, but genexals serve 
" the cause by forethought, by counsel, by dday oftener than 
'' by temerity. As I promoted your victory to the utmost of 
" my power by my sword and by my personal exertions, so now 
** I must help you by prudence and by counsel, the (|ualities 
^ which belong peculiarly to a general What yoh will have 
"to encounter is indeed perfectly plain. There will be the 
" darkness, the strange localities of the town, the enemy inside 
" the walls, and all possible facilities for a^oibuscades. Even 
" if the gates were wide open, we ought not to enter the place, 
"except we had first reconnoitred it» and in the day-time; 
^^ Shall we set about storming the town when we have no 
"means of seeing where the ground is level, what is the 
"height of the waUs, whether the city is to be assailed by 
"our artillery and javelins, or by siege-works and covered 
"approaches?" He then turned to individual soldiers, asking 
them whether they had brought with them their axes and 
spades and whatever else is used when towns are to be storm- 
ed. On their admitting that they had not done so, "Can 
"any hands," he answered, "break through and undermine 
"walls with swords and lances? And if it should be found 
"necessary to throw up an embankment and to shelter our- 
" selves under mantlets and hurdles, shall we stand baffled 
"like a thoughtless mob, marvelling at the height of the towers 
"and at the enemy's defences? Shall we not rather, by de- 
"laying one night, till our artillery and engines come up, 
"take with us a strength that must prevail?" At the same 
time he sent the sutlers and camp-followers with the freshest 
of the cavalry to Bedriacum to fetch supplies and whatever else 
they needed. 

21. The soldiers, however, were impatient, and a mutiny 
had almost broken out, when some cavalry, who had ad> 
vanced to the very walls of Cremonsi, seized some stn^|^lers 
from the town, from whose information it was ascertamed, 
that the six legions of Vitellius and the entire army which 
had been quartered at Hostilia had on that veiy day marched 
a distance of thirty miles, and having heard of the defeat of 
their comrades, were preparing for battle, and would soon be 
coming up. Tliis alarm oi>en^ the ears that had before been 
deaf to their general's advice. The 13th legion was ordered 
to take up its position on the raised causeway of the Via Pos- 
tumia, supported on the left by the 7th (Galba's) which was 
posted in the plain, next came the 7th (Claudius'), defended 
m front by a field-ditch, such being the character of the ground. 
On the right was the 8th legion, drawn up in an open space. 
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and then the 3rd, whose ranks were divided by some thick 
brushwood. Such was the arrangement of the eagles and the 
standards. The soldiers were mingled in the darkness as 
accident had determined. The Praetorian colours were close 
to the 3rd legion ; the auxiliary infantry were stationed on the 
wings ; the cavalry covered the flanks and the rear. Sido and 
Italicus, the Suevian chieftains, with a picked body of their 
countrymen, manoeuvred in the van. 

22. It would have been the best policy for the army of 
VlteUius to rest at Cremona, and, with strength recruited by 
food and repose, to attack and crush the next day an enemy 
exhausted by cold and hunger ; but now, wanting a leader, and 
having no settled plan, they came into collision about nine 
o'clock at night witn the Flavianist troops, who stood ready, 
and in order of battle. Respecting the disposition of the Vi- 
tellianist army, disordered as it was by its fury and by the 
darkness, I would not venture to speak positively. Some, how- 
ever, have related, that on the right wing was the 4th legion 
(the Macedonian) ; that the 5th and 15 th, with the veterans 
of three British l^ons (the 9th, 2nd, and 20th), formed the 
centre, while the left wing was made up of the ist, the i6th, 
and the 22nd. Men of 8ie legions Rapax and Italica were 
mingled with all the companies. The cavalry and tiie aux- 

, ilianes chose their position themselves. Throughout the night 
the battle raged in many forms, indecisive and fierce, destruc- 
tive, first to one side, then to the other. Courage, strength, 
even the eye with its keenest sight, were of no avaiL Both 
armies fought with the same weapons ; the watch-word, con- 
tinually asked, became known ; the colours were confused to- 
gether, as parties of combatants snatched them from the 
enemy, and hurried them in this or that direction. The 7th 
legion, recently levied by Galba, was the hardest pressed. Six 
centurions of the first rank were killed, and some of the stand- 
ards taken ; but the eagle was saved by Atilius Verus, the cen- 
turion of the first company, who, after making a great slaughter 
among the enemy, at last fell 

23. The line was supported, as it began to waver, by 
Antonius, who brought up the Praetorians. They took up 
the conflict, repulsed the enemy, and were then themselves 
repulsed. The troops of ViteUius had collected their artillery 
on the raised causeway, where there was a free and open space 
for the discharge of the missiles, which at first nad beoi 
scattered at random, and had struck against the trees without 
injury to the enemy. An engine of remarkable size^ belonging 
to the 15th legion, was crushing the hostile ranks with huge 
stones, and would have spread destruction far and wide, had 
not two soldiers ventured on a deed of surpassing bravery. 
Disguising themselves with shields snatched from the midst I 
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of the carnage, they cut the ropes and springs of the engine. 
They were instantly slain, and their names have consequently 
been lost; but the fact is undoubted. Fortune favoured neither 
side, till at a late hour of the night the moon rose and showed, 
but showed deceptively, both armies. The light, however, 
shining from behmd, favoured the Flavianists. With them a 
lengUiened shadow fell from men and horses, and the enemy's 
missiles, incorrectly aimed at what seemed the substance, fell 
short, while the Vitellianists, who had the light shining on their 
faces, were unconsciouslv exposed to an enemy who were, so to 
speak, concealed while the^r aimed. 

24. As soon as Antonius could recognize his men and be 
recognized by them, he sought to kindle their courage, striv- 
ing to shame some with his reproaches, stirring many with 
praise and encoiuragement. and all with hopes and promises. 
^ Why,'' he demanded of the legions of rannonia, ^ have 
^'you a^in taken up arms? yonder is the field where you 
^may wipe out the stain of past disgrace, and redeem your 
*^ honour.^ Then turning to the troops of Moesia, he appealed 
to them as the authors and originators of the war. ^' Idly," 
he said '* have you challenged the Vitellianists with threaten- 
'' ing words, if you cannot abide their attack or even their 
<Mooks." So he spoke to each as he approached them. The 
third legion he addressed at greater length, reminding them 
of old and recent achievements, how under Marcus Antonius 
they had defeated the Parthians, under Corbulo the Armeni- 
ans, and had lately discomfited the Sarmatians. Then angrily 
turning to the Praetorians, " Qowns," said he, ^ unless you are 
** victorious, what other general, what other camp will receive 
'^ you ? There are your colours and yocu: arms ; defeat is death, 
^Mor disgrace you have exhausted." A shout was raised on 
all sides, and the soldiers of the third legion saluted, as is the 
custom in Syria, the rising sun. 

25. A vague rumoiur thus arose, or was intentionally sug- 
gested by the general, that Muciantis had arrived, and that 
me two armies had exchanged salutations. The men then 
charged as confidently as -if they had been strengthened by 
fresh reinforcements, while the enemy's array was now less 
compact ; for, as there was no one to command, it was now 
contract^, now extended, as the courage or fear of individual 
soldiers might prompt • Antonius, seeing that they gave way, 
charged them with a heavv column ; the loose ranks were at 
once broken, and, entangled as they were among their wag- 
gons and artillery, could not be re-formed. The conquerors, 
m Uie eagerness of pursuit, dispersed themselves over the 
entire line of road. The slaughter that followed was made 
particulariy memorable through the murder of a father by his 
son. I will record the inci^nt with the names, on the au- 
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thorit^ of Vipstanus Messalla. Julius Mansuetus, a Spaniardy 
enlisting in the legion Rapax^ had left at home a son of 
tender age. The lad grew up to manhood, and was enrolled 
by Galba in the 7th legion. Now chancing to meet his £aither, 
he brought him to the ground with a wound, and, as he rifled 
his d^ing foe, recognized him, and was himself recognized. 
Qaspmg the expiring man in lus arms, in piteous accents he 
implored the spirit of his father to be propitious to him, and 
not to turn from*him with loathing as from a parricide. ^ This 
guilt," he said, ''is shared by all ; how small a part of a dvil 
''war is a single soldier I" With these words he raised the 
body, opened a grave, and discharged the last duties for his 
father. This was noticed by those who were on the spot, then 
by many others ; astonishment and indignation ran through the 
whole army, and they cursed this most horrible war. Yet as 
eagerly as ever they stripped the bodies of slaughtered kinsfolk, 
connexions, and brothers. They talk of an impious act having 
been done, and they do it themselves. 

26. When th^ reached Cremona a fresh work of vast 
difficidty presented itsdf. During the war with Otho the 
legions of Germany had formed ueu: camp round the walls 
of the city, round this camp had drawn an entrenchment, and 
had again strengthened these defences. At this sight the vic- 
torious army hesitated, while the generals doubted what orders 
they should give. To attempt an assault with troops exhausted 
by the toil of a day and a night would be difficult, and with 
no proper resales might be perilous. Should they return to 
Bedriacum, the fatigue of so long a march would be insup- 
portable^ and their victory would result in nothing. To en- 
trench a camp with the enemy so close at hand would be 
dangerous, as by a sudden sortie they might cause confusion 
among them whUe dispersed and busied wiSi the work. Above 
all,^ they were afraid of their own soldiers, who were more 
patient of danger than delay. Cautious measures they disliked ; 
their rashness inspired them with hope, and eagerness for 

Elunder outweighed all the horrors of carnage, wounds, and 
loodshed. 

27. Antonius himself was this way inclined, and he ordered 
the entrenched camp to be invested. At first they fought from 
a distance with arrows and stones, the Flavianists suffering 
most, as the enemy's missiles were aimed at them from a 
superior height ^tonius then assigned to each legion the 
attack on some portion of the entrenclmients, and on one par- 
ticular gate, seeking by this division of labour to distinguish 
the cowardly from the brave, and to stimulate his men by an 
honourable rivalry. The 3rd and 7th legions took up a posi- 
tion close to the road from Bedriacum ; more to the right of the 
entrenchments were stationed the 8th and the 7th (ClaudiusO* 
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The 13th were carried by the impetuosity of their attack as 
far as "die gate 16o]dng towards Brixia*. There ensued a litUe 
delay, while from the neighbouring fields some were collecting 
spades and pickaxes, others hooks and ladders. Then raising 
their shields over their heads, they advanced to the rampart 
in a dense ''testudo.* Both used ue arts of Roman warfare ; 
the Vitellianists rolled down ponderous stones, and drove spears 
and long poles into the broken and tottering ''testudo," till 
the dense array of shields was loosened, and the ground was 
strewn with a vast number of lifdess and mangled bodies. 

28. Some hesitation had shewn itself, when the generals, 
seeing that the weary troops would not listen to what seemed 
to them unmeaning encouragement, pointed to Cremona. Whe- 
ther this was, as Messalla relates, the device of Hormus, or 
whether Caius PUnius be the better authority when he charges 
it upon Antonius, I cannot easily determine. All I can sav is 
this, that neither in Antonius nor in Hormus would this foulest 
of crimes have been a degeneracy from the character of their 
former lives. Wounds or bloodshed no longer kept the men 
back from underminin? the rampart and battering the gates. 
Supported on the shoulders of comrades and forming a second 
''testudo," they clambered up and seizea the weapons and even 
the hands of the enemy. The unhurt and the wounded, the 
half-dead and the dying, were mingled together with every 
incident of slaughter and death in every form. 

29. The fiercest struggle was maintained by the 3rd and 
7th legions, and Antonius in person with some chosen aux- 
iliaries concentrated his efforts on the same point The Wii€L» 
lianists, unable to resist the combined and resolute attack, and 
finding that their missiles glided off the ^testudo," at last 
threw the engine itself on the assailants; for a moment it 
broke and overwhelmed those on whom it fell, but it drew 
after it in its fall the battlements and upper part of the ram- 
part At the same time an adjoining tower yielded to the 
volleys of stones, and, while the 7th legion in wedge-like array 
was endeavouring to force an entrance, the 3rd broke down 
the gate with axes and swords. All authors are agreed that 
Caius Volusius, a soldier of the 3rd legion, entered first Beat- 
ing-down all who opposed him, he mounted the rampar^ waved 
his hand, and shouted aloud that the camp was taken. The 
rest of the legion burst in, while the troops of Vitellius were 
seized with panic, and threw themselves from the rampart The 
entire space between the camp and the walls of Cremona was 
fiUed with slain. 

3a Difficulties of another Idnd presented themselves in 
the lofty walls of the town, its stone towers, its iron-barred 
p^tes, in the garrison who stood brandishing their weapons, 
m its numerous population devoted to the interests of Vitd- 
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liusy and in the vast conflux from all parts of Italy which 
had assembled at the fair regularly held at that time. The 
besieged found a source of strength in these laige numbers ; 
the assailants an incentive in the prospect of booty. Antonius 
^ve orders that fire should instantly be set to the finest build- 
mgs without the city, to see whether the inhabitants of Cre- 
mona might not be induced by the loss of their property to 
transfer their allegiance. Some houses near the walls, which 
overtopped the fortifications, he filled with the bravest of his 
soldiers, who, by hurling beams, tiles, and flaming missiles, 
dislodged the defenders from the ramparts. 

31. The legions now began to form themselves into a 
"testudo," and the other troops to discharge volleys of stones 
and darts, when the courage of the Vitellianists b^gan to flag. 
The higher their rink, the more readily they succumbed to 
fortune, fearing that when Cremona had fallen quarter could 
no longer be expected, and that all the fury of the conqueror 
would be tumea, not on the penniless crowd, but on the tri- 
bunes and centurions, by whose slaughter somediing was to 
be gained. The common soldiers, careless of the future and 
safer in their obscurity, still held out Roaming through the 
streets or concealed in the houses, they would not sue for peace 
even when they had abandoned the contest. The principal 
officers of the camp removed the name and images of Vitd- 
lius ; Csecina, who was still in confinement, they released from 
his chains, imploring him to pl^ul their cause. When he 
haughtily rejected their suit, they entreated him with tears ; and 
it was indeed the last aggravation of misery, that many valiant 
men should invoke the aid of a traitor. Then they displayed 
from the walls the olive-branches and chaplets of suppliants, 
and when Antonius had ordered that the discharge of missiles 
should cease, they brought out the eagles and standards. Then 
followed, with eyes bent on the ground, a dismal array of 
unarmed men. The conquerors had gathered round ; at first 
they heaped reproaches on them and pointed at them their 
weapons ; then seeing how they ofiered their cheeks to insult- 
ing blows, how, with all their high spirit departed, they sub- 
mitted, as van(}uished men, to every indignity, it suddenlv 
occurred to their recollection, that these were the very sol- 
diers who but shortly before had' used with moderation their 
victory at Bedriacum. Yet, when Caecina the consul, con- 
spicuous in his robes of state and with his train of Uctors, 
came forward thrusting aside the crowd, the victors were fired 
with indignation, and reproached him with his tyranny, his 
cruelty, and, so hateful are such crimes, even with his treason. 
Antonius checked them, gave him an escort, and sent him to 
Vespasian. 

32. Meanwhile the population of Cremona was roughly 
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handled by the soldiers, who were just beginning a massacre, 
when their fury was miti^ted by the entreaties of the gene- 
rals. Antonius summoned them to an assembly, extolled the 
conquerors, spoke kindly to the conquered, but said nothing 
either way of Cremona. Over and above the innate love of 
plunder, there was an old feud which made the army bent on 
the destruction of t!ie inhabitants. It was generally believed 
that in the war with Otho, as well as in the present, they had 
sui)ported the cause of Vitellius. Afterwards, when the i^th 
legion had been left to build an amphitheatre^ with the cha- 
racteristic insolence of a city population, they had wantonly 
provoked and insulted them. The ill-feeling had been a£^;ra- 
vated by the gladiatorial show exhibited there by Caecina, by 
the circumstance that their city was now for the second time 
the seat of war, and by the met that they had supplied the 
Vitdlianists with provisions in the field, and that some of their 
women, taken by party-zeal into the battle^ had there been 
slain. The occurrence of the fair filled the colony, rich as it 
always was, with an appearance of still greater wealth. The 
other generals were unnoticed ; Antonius from his success and 
high reputation was observed of alL He had hastened to ^e 
bsShs to wash off the blood ; and when he found £Eiult with the 
temperature of the water, an answer was heard, '' that it would 
"' soon be warm enough.'' Thus the words of a slave brouj^ht 
on him tibe whole odium of having given the signal for finng 
the town, which was indeed already in flames. 

33. Forty thousand armed men burst into Cremona, and 
with them a body of sutlers and camp-followers, yet more 
numerous and yet more abandoned to lust and cruelty. 
Neither age nor rank were any protection from indiscriminate 
slaughter and violation. Aged men and women past their 
prime, worthless as booty, were dragged about m wanton 
insult. Did a grown up maiden of youth of marked beauty 
faU in their way, they were torn in pieces by the violent 
hands of ravishers ; and in the end the destroyers themselves 
were provoked into mutual slaughter. Men, as they carried 
off for themselves coin or tem^e-offerings of massive gold, 
were cut down by others of superior strength. Some, scorn- 
ing what met the eye, searched for hidden wealth, and dug 
up buried treasures, applying the scourge and the torture to 
the owners. In their hands were flamine torches, which, as 
soon as they had carried out the spoil, tnev wantonly hurled 
into the gutted houses and plundered temples. In an army 
which induded such varieties of language and character, an 
army comprising Roman citizens, allies, and forei^ers, there 
was every kind of lust, each man had a law of his own, and 
nothing was forbidden. For four days Cremona satisfied the 
plunderers. When all things else^ sacred and profan^ were 
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setdihg down into the flames^ the temple of Mephitis outside 
the wsuls alone remained standing, savoi by its situation or by 
divine interposition. 

34* Such was the end of Cremona, 286 years after its 
foundation. It was built in the consulship of Tiberius Sem- 
pronius and Cornelius Scipio, when Hannibal was threaten- 
mg Italy, as a protection against the Gauls from bevond the 
PaduSy or against any other sudden invader from Uie Alps. 
From the nfunber of settlers, the conveniences afforded oy 
the rivers, the fertility of the soil, and the xosmj connesdons 
and intermarriages formed with neighbouring nations, it grew 
and flourished, unharmed by foreign enemies, though most un- 
fortunate in civil wars. Ashamed of the atrocious deed, and 
aware of the detestation which it was inspiring, Antonius issued 
a proclamation, that no one should detam in captivity a citizen 
of Cremona. The spoQ indeed had been rendered valueless to 
the soldiers by a general agreement throuehout Italy, which 
rejected with loatmne the purchase of sucn slaves. A mas- 
sacre then began ; when this was known, the prisoners were 
secretly ransomed by their friends and relatives. The remain- 
ing inhabitants soon returned to Cremona; the temples and 
squares were restored by the munificence of the burghers, and 
Vespasian gave his odiortations. 

35. The soil poisoned with blood forbade the enemy \o 
remain long by the ruins of the buried dty. They advanced 
to the third milestone^ and gathered the dispersed and panic- 
stricken Vitellianists round ueir proper standards. The van- 
quished legions were then scattered throughout Illyricum ; for 
civil war was not over, and they might play a doubtful part 
Messengers carrying news of the victory were then despatched 
to Britain and to Spain. Julius Calenus, a tribune, was sent 
to Gaul, and Alpinius Montanus, prefect of a cohort, to Ger- 
many; as the one was an i£duan, the other a Trever, and 
both were Vitellianists, they would be a proof of the success. 
At the same time the passes of the Alps were occupied with 
troops, for it was suspected that Germany was arming itself to 
support Vitellius. 

36. A few days after the departure of Caecina, Vitellius 
had hurried Fabius Valens to the seat of wan and was now 
seeking to hide his apprehensions from himself by indulgence. 
He made no military preparation ; he did not seek to invigo- 
rate the soldiers by encouraging speeches or warlike exer- 
cises ; he did not keep himseS before the eyes of the people. 
Buried in the shades of his gardens, like those suigeishi 
animals which, if you supplv them with food, lie motiomess 
and torpid, he had dismissed with the same forgetfulness tiie 
past, the present, and the friture. While he thus lay wasting his 
powers in sloth among the woods of Aricia*, he was startled 
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by the treachery of Lucilius Bassus and the defection of the 
fleet at Ravenna. Then came the news about Caecina, and 
he heard with a satisfaction mingled with distress, first, that 
he had revolted, and then, that he had been put in irons by 
the army. In that dull soul ^*oy was more powerful than 
apprehension. In great exultation he returned to Rome, and 
before a crowded assembly of the people heaped praises on 
the dutiful obedience of the soldiers. He ordered PubHus Sa- 
binus, prefect of the Praetorian Guard, to be thrown into prison, 
because of his friendship with Caedna, and substituted in his 
place Alfenius Varus. 

37. He then addressed the Senate in a speech of studied 
grandiloquence^ and was extolled by the Senators with elaborate 
adulation. A savage resolution against Cascina was moved by 
Lucius Vitdlius ; ue rest affected indignation at the idea that 
a consul had betrayed the State, a general his Emperor, a 
man loaded with wealth so vast and honours so numerous his 
benefactor, and seemed to deplore the wrongs of Vltellius, while 
they uttered their private griefs. Not a word from any one 
of them disparaged the FlaVianist leaders ; they censured the 
delusion and recklessness of the armies, and with a prudent 
circumlocution avoided the name of Vespasian. A man was 
found, who^ while all re|^ded with great contempt both giver 
and receiver, wormed hmiself by flattery into the one dajr of 
office which remained to complete the consulate of Csecina. 
On the last day of October Rosius Regulus both assumed and 
resigned the office. The learned remarked that never before 
had a new consul been elected without a formal act of depri- 
vation and the passing of a law. Before this indeed Caninius 
Rebilus had been consul for a single day during the dictator- 
ship of Caius Caesar, when the prizes of me civil war had to be 
enjoyed in haste. 

38. At this time the murder of Junius Blaesus obtained 
an infieunous notoriety. Of this act I have heard the following 
account Vitellius, who was suffering from severe illness, ob- 
served from the Servilian gardens a neighbouring turret brU- 
]iantly illuminated throu^out the night. Inquiring the cause, 
he Was told that Caecina Tuscus was entertaimng a large party, 
of whom Junius Blaesus was the most distinguished. Other 
particulars were given with much exaggeration about the 
splendour of tiie banquet and the unrestrained gaiety of the 
gruests. There were persons who charged Tuscus and his 
guests, and Blaesus more vindictively than any, with passing 
their days in merriment while the Emperor was sick. As soon 
as it was sufficiently clear to those who keenly watch the ansry 
moods of princes, that Vitellius was exasperated, and uaX 
Blaesus mieht be destroyed, the part of the informer was in* 
trusted to Lucius Vitdlius. An unworthy jealousy made ~ 
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the enemy of Blsesus, whose illustrious character raised him 
far above one who was stained with every infamy; be burst 
into the Imperial chamber, and clasping to his bosom the 
Emperor's son, fell at his knees. On Vitellius enquiring the 
cause of his emotion : " It is not," he replied, " from any pri- 
'S'ate apprehension, or because I am anxious for myself; it 
'* is for a brother and for a brother's children that I have come 
''hither with my prayers and tears. It is idle to fear Ves- 
** pasian, when there are so many legions of Germanv, so many 
'' provinces with their valour and their loyalty, and lastly, so 
^ vast an extent of sea and land with enormous distances^ to 
*' keep him from us. In the capital, in the very bosom of the 
'' empire, there is the foe of whom we must beware, a foe who 
^ boasts of Junii and Antonii among his ancestors, and who, 
''claiming an Imperial descent, displays to the soldiers his 
'* condescension and his magnificence. On him all thoughts 
'' are fixed, while Vitellius, regardless alike of friends and K>es, 
''is cherishing a rival, who from his banqueting table gazes 
" at the sufferings of his sovereign. For such ill-timed mirth 
" let him be recompensed with a night of sorrow and of death, 
*' that he may know and feel that Vitellius still lives and reigns, 
''and has a son, if in the course of destiny anything should 
*^ happen to himself." 

39. Vitellius, after wavering between his guilty purpose 
and his fears, dreading lest to postpone the murder of Blsesus 
might hasten his own ruin, wnile openly to order it might 
provoke terrible odium, determined to destroy him by poisoa 
He gave a proof of his guilt by his marked joy when ne visited 
Blassus. He was. even heard to utter a most brutal speech* in 
which (I will relate the very words) be boasted that he had 
feasted his eyes on the spectacle of his enemy's death. Besides 
his noble birth and refinement of character, Blaesus was a man 
of resolute loyalty. In the flourishing days of the party, when 
canvassed by Caecina and the leading men, who were beginning 
to despise Vitellius, he persevered in rejecting their solicita- 
tions. A righteous man and a lover of peace, who coveted no 
sudden elevation, much less the throne, he could not escape 
being diought to deserve it. 

4a Meanwhile Fabius Valens, who was moving along 
with a vast and luxurious train of concubines and eunuchs too 
tardily for a general about to take the field, received speedy 
intelhgence of the betrayal of the Ravenna fleet by Lucilius 
Bassus. Had he hastened the march which he had then 
begun, he might have come up with Caecina while still un- 
decidedj or have reached the legions previous to the decisive 
action. Some advised him to take a few of his most devoted 
soldiers, and, avoiding Ravenna, to hurry on by unfrequented 
paths to Hostilia or Cremona. Others thought that he shoidd 
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summon the Praetorian cohorts from Rome, and then force his 
way with a strong body of troops. But with a ruinous delay 
he wasted in deliberation the opportunities of action. Eventu- 
ally he rejected both plans, and did what is the very worst 
thing in circumstances of peril, attempted a middle course, and 
was neither bold enough on the one hand, nor cautious enough 
on the other. 

41. He wrote to Vitellius asking for aid. Three cohorts 
with some British cavalry arrived, a force too numerous to 
dude observation, too small to force its way. Even amidst 
such perils Valens could not keep himself dear of the infa- 
mous reputation of grasping at unlawful gratifications, and of 
polluting the houses of his hosts with intrigue and violation. 
He had power, he had money, and he indulged the lusts 
Uiat are tne last solace of despoate fortunes. At length on 
the arrival of the infantry ana cavalry the folly of his plans 
jbecame evident. With so small a force, even had it oeen 
thoroughly loyal, he could not have made his way through 
the enemy, and the loyalty they had brought with them was 
not beyond suspidon. Yet shame and respect for the pre- 
sence of their general hdd them in check, no lasting restraint 
with men who loved danger and were cardess of disgrace. 
Moved by this apprehension, Valens, while he retained a few 
•attendants whom adversity had not changed, sent on the in- 
fantry to Ariminum* and ordered the cavalry to cover his 
rear. He then himself made his way to Umbria, and thence 
to Etruria, where, having learnt the issue of the battle of Cre- 
mona, he conceived a p&n not wanting in vigour, and which, 
had it succeeded, would. have had terrible results. This was to 
seize some ships, to land on some part of Gallia Narbonensis, 
to rouse Gaul with its armies as well as the tribes of Germany, 
and so to kindle a fresh war. 

42. The garrison of Ariminum were discouraged by the 
departure of Valens, and Cornelius Fuscus, bringing up his 
army and disposing his Libumian ships at the nearest points 
•of the shore, mvested the place by sea and land. His troops 
occupied the plains of Umbria and that portion of the Picen- 
tine territory that is washed by the Adriatic, and now tibe 
whole of Italy was dtvided by the range of the Apennines 
between Vespasian and Vitellius. Valens, having started from 
the bay of Pisa, was compelled, either by a calm or a contrary 
wind, to put in at the port of Hercules Monoecusf. Near this 
place was stationed Marius Maturus, procurator of the Mari- 
time Alps, who was loyal to Vitellius, and who, though every 
jthing around him was hostile, had not yet thrown off his aUo- 
igiance. While courteously receiving Valens, he deterred him 
by his advice from rashly invading Gallia Narbonensis. And 
now the fidelity of the rest of the party was weakened by their 
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fears. In fact the procurator Valerius Paullinus, an enterprising 
officer, who had been a friend of Vespasian before his elevation 
to the throne, had made the neighbouring States swear alle- 
giance to that Prince. 

43. Paullinus had collected all the troops who, having 
been disbanded by ViteUius, were now spontaneously taking 
up arms, and was holding with this force the colony of Forum 
Julii*, which commanded the sea. His influence was all the 
greater, because Forum Julii was his native place, and because 
he was respected by the Praetorians, in which force he had once 
been a tribune. The inhabitants themselves, favourinj^ a fel- 
low-townsman, and anticipating his future greatness, did their 
best to promote the cause. When these preparations, which 
were really formidable and were exagj^erated by report, became 
known among the now distracted Vitellianist^ Fabius Valens 
returned to his ships with four soldiers of the body-guard, three 
personal friends, and as many centurions, while Matunis and 
the rest chose to remain bdiind and swear allegiance to Ves- 
pasian. For Valens indeed the open sea was safer than the 
coast or the towns, yet, all uncertain about the future, and 
knowing rather what he must avoid than what he could trust, 
he was thrown by adverse weather on the Stoechadesf, islands 
off-Massiliat. There he was captured by some Libumian ships, 
dispatched by PaulHnus. 

44* Valens once captured, every thing turned to swell 
the resources of the conaueror ; the lead was taken in Spain 
by the 1st legion (the '' Adjutrix'^, whose recollections of Otho 
made them hate Vitellius ; they drew with them the 6th and 
loth. Gaul did not hesitate to follow. A partiality long felt 
in Britain for Vespasian, who had there commanded the 2nd 
legion by the appointment of Claudius, and had served with 
distinction, attached that province to his cause, though not 
without some commotion among the other legions, in which 
were many centurions and soldiers promoted by ViteUius, who 
felt uneasy in exchanging for anotiier ruler one whom they 
knew already. 

45. These dissensions, and the continual rumours of civil 
war, raised the courage of the Britons. They were led by 
one Venutius, who, besides being naturally high spirited, and 
hating the name of Rome, was fired by his private ammosity 
against Queen Cartismandua. Cartismandua ruled the Bri- 
gantes in virtue of her illustrious birth ; and she strengthened 
her throne, when, by the treacherous capture of king Carac- 
tacus, she was regarded as having given its chief dStinction 
to the triumph of Claudius Csesar. Then followed wealth and 
the self-indulgence of prosperity. Spuming her husband Venu- 
tius, she made Vellocatus, his armourbearer, the partner of her 
bed and throne. By this enormity the power of her house was 
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at once shaken to its base. On the side of the husband were 
the affections of the people, on that of the adulterer, the lust 
and savage temper of the Queen. Accordingl3r Venutius col- 
lected some auxiliaries, and, aided at the same time by a revolt 
of the Brigantes, brought Cartismandua into the utmost peril. 
She asked for some Roman troops, and our auxiliary infantry 
and cavalry, after fighting with various success, contrived to 
rescue the Queen from her peril. Venutius retained the Idng- 
dom, and we had the war on our hands. 

46. About the same time, Germany suffered from the 
supineness of our generals and the mutinous conduct of our 
legions ; the assaults of enemies and the perfidy of allies all 
but overthrew the power of Rome. Of this war, its origin 
and its issue, for it lasted long, I shall hereafter speak. The 
Dacians also were in motion, a people which never can be 
trusted, and which, now that our legions were withdrawn from 
Moesia, had nothing to fear. They quietly watched the open- 
ing of the campaign, but when they heard that Italy was m a 
blaze of war, and that the whole Empire was divided against 
itself they stormed the winter quarters of the auxiliary in- 
fantiy and cavalry, and occupied both banks of the Danube. 
They were then prqiaring to destroy the camp of the legions, 
but Mucianus sent the 6th legion against them, for he knew 
of the victory of Cremona, and he feared this double pressure 
of barbarian power with Dacians and Germans invading Italy 
from opposite sides. We were helped, as often before, by the 

food fortune of the Roman people, which brought to Uie spot 
lucianus with the armies of the East, and by the decisive 
settlement which in the meantime was effected at Cremona. 
Fonteius Agrippa was removed from Asia (which province he 
had governed as proconsul for a year) to Mcesia, and had some 
troops given him from the army of Vitellius. That this army 
should be dispersed through the provinces and closely occupied 
with foreign wars, was sound policy and essential to peace. 

47. ML other nations were equally restless. A sudden out- 
break had been excited in Pontus by a barbarian slave, who 
had before commanded the royal fleet This was Anicetus, a 
freedman of Polemon, once a very powerful persona^ who, 
when the kingdom was converted into a Roman province, ill 
brooked the change. Accordingly he raised in the name of 
Vitellius the tribes that border on Pontus, bribed a number 
of very needy adventurers by the hope of plunder, and, at the 
head of a force by no means contemptible, made a sudden 
attack on the old and famous city of Trapezus*, founded by 
the Greeks on the furthest shore of the Pontus. There he de- 
stroyed a cohort, once a part of the royal conting^ent. They had 
afterwards received the privileges of citizenship, and while they 
carried their arms and banners in Roman fashion, they still 
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retained the indolence and licence of the Greek. Anicetus also 
set fire to the fleet, and, as the sea was not guarded, escaped, 
for Mucianus had brought up to Byzantium the best of the 
Libumian ships and all the troops. The barbarians even in- 
solently scoured the sea in hastily constructed vessels of their 
own called ''camarae," built with narrow sides and broad 
bottoms, and joined together without fastenings of brass or 
iron. Whenever the water is rough, they raise the bulwarks 
with additional planks according to the increasing height of 
the waves, till the vessel is covered in like a house. Thus they 
roU about amid the billows, and, as they have a prow at both 
extremities alike and a convertible arrangement of oars, they 
may be paddled in one direction or another indifferently and 
without nsk. 

48. The matter attracted the attention of Vespasian, and 
induced him to dispatch some veterans from the legions under 
Virdius Geminus, a tried soldier. Finding the enemy in dis- 
order and dispersed in the eager pursuit of plunder, he at- 
tacked them, and drove them to tneir ships. Hastily fitting 
out a fleet of Libumian ships, he pursued Anicetus, and over- 
took him at the mouth of the river Cohibus*, where he was 
protected by the king of the Sedochezi, whose alliance he had 
secured by a sum of money and other presents. This prince 
at first endeavoured to protect the suppliant by a threat of 
hostilities ; when, however, the choice was presented to him 
between war and the profit to be derived from treachery, he 
consented, with the characteristic perfidy of barbarians, to Use 
destruction of Anicetus, and delivered up the refugees. So 
ended this servile war. Amidst the joy of this success, while 
everything was prosperous beyond his hopes, tidings of the 
victory of Cremona reached Vespasian in Egypt. This made 
him hasten his advance to Alexandria, for, now that the army 
of Vitellius was shattered, he sought to apply the pressure of 
famine to the capital, which is always depenaent on foreign sup- 
plies. He was indeed also preparing to mvade by isea and land 
the province of Africa, which lies on the same line of coast, in- 
tenoing by thus closing the supplies of com to cause famine and 
dissension among the enemy. 

49. While with this world-wide convulsion the Imperial 
power was changing hands, the conduct of Primus Antonius, 
after the fall of Cremona, was by no means as blamdess as 
before. Either he believed that the necessities of the war 
had been satisfied, and that all else would follow easily, or, 
perhaps, success, working on such a temperament, developed 
nis latent pride, rapacity, and other vices. He swept through 
Italy as if it were a conquered country, and caressed the 
legions as if they were his own ; by all his woids and acts he 
sought to pave for himself the way to power. To imbue the 
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anny with a spirit of licence, he offered to the legions the 
commissions of the centurions killed in the war. By their 
vote the most turbulent men were elected. The sok&ers in 
&ct were not under the control of the generals, but the gene- 
rals were themselves constrained to follow the furious impulses 
of the soldiers. These mutinous proceedingSy so ruinous to dis* 
dpline^ Antonius soon turned to his own profit, regardless of 
the near approach of Mucianus, a neglect more fatal than any 
contempt for Vespasian. 

5a As winter was approaching, and the low country was 
flooded by the Padus, the army marched on without its heavy 
baggage. The standards and eagles of the victorious legions, 
the old and wounded soldiers, and even many effective men, 
were left at Verona. The auxiliary infantry and cavalry, with 
some picked troops from the legions, appeared sufficient for 
a war that was all but finished. They haa been joined by the 
nth legion, whidi at first had hesitated, but now in the hour 
of success felt alarm at having stood aloo£ A recent levy of 
6000 Dalmatians was attached to the legion. They were under 
the command of Pompeius Silvanus, a man of consular rank ; 
the real direction of affairs was in the hands of Annius Bassus, 
the legate of the legion. This officer contrived, imder an ap- 
pearance of submission, to govern Silvanus, a leader without 
vigour, and apt to waste in words the opportunities of action. 
Bassus, with nis unobtrusive energy, was ready for every thing: 
that had to be done. To these forces were added the ilite 
of the marines of the Ravenna fleet, who demanded permission 
to serve in the legions. The crews were made up with Dal- 
matians. The army and generals halted at the Temple of 
Fortune*, undecided as to their line of action. They had heard 
that the Praetorian Guard had marched out of Rome, and they 
supposed that the Apennines were occupied with troops. The 

generals^ finding themselves in a country utterly impoverished 
y war, were terrified by the scarcitv of provisions and the 
mutinous clamours of the soldiery, who incessantly demanded 
the ^clavarium," as the donative was called. They had pro- 
vided neither money nor com, and they were embarrassed by 
the general impatience and rapacity; for what they might have 
obtamed was plundered. 

51. I have the very highest authorit]^ for asserting, that 
there was among the conquerors such an impious disregard of 
right and wrong, that a private cavalry soldier declined he 
had slain his tmther in the late battle, and claimed a reward 
from the generals. The common law of humanity on the one 
hand foribade them to reward this act of blood, the necessities 
of the war on the other forbade them to punish it They 
put him o£^ on the eround that the obligation was too great 
to be immediacy cuscharged. Nothing more is recorded. 
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In the earlier civil wars indeed a similar horror had occurred. 
In the batde with Cinna at the Janiculum, a soldier in 
Vamgcfs army, as Sisenna tdls us, slew his own brother, 
and^ on discovering the horrible deed he had committed, de- 
stroyed himsel£ Sb much more earnest among our ancestors 
was die honour paid to virtue^ and the remorse that waited on 
crime. Hiese and like instances, drawn from the recollections 
of the past, I shall mention not irrelevantly, whenever the sub- 
ject and the occasion shall call for some example of goodness or 
some solace in the presence of eviL 

52. Antonius and the other generals of the party judged 
it esroedient to send forward the cavalry and explore die whole 
of l/mbria for some point where the Apennines presented a 
more gentle ascent, aim also to bring up uie eagles and stand- 
ards and all the troops at Verona, while they were to cover 
the Padus and the sea with convoys Some there were among 
the generals who were contriving delays, for Antonius in fact 
was now becoming too great a man, and their hopes from Mu- 
danus were more definite. That commander, troubled at so 
speedy a success, and imagining that unless he occupied Rome 
in person he should lose aB share in the glory of the war, con- 
tinued to write in ambiguous terms to Varus and Antonius, 
enlarging at one time on the necessity of following up their 
operations, at another on the advantage of delay, and with 
expressions so worded that he could, according to the event, 
repudiate a disastrous, or claim a successful policy. To Plotius 
Griphus, who had lately been raised by Vespasian to the sena- 
torial rank and appointed to command a legion, as well as to 
all others on whom he could fully rely, he gave plainer instruc- 
tions. All these men sent replies rdSeoting unfavourably on 
the precipitancy of Varus and Antonius, and suiting the wishes 
of Mudanus. By forwarding these letters to Vespasian he had 
accomplished this much, that the measures and achievements 
of Antonius were not valued according to his hopes. 

53. Antonius was indignant, and blamed Mucianus, whose 
calumnies had depreciated his own hazardous achievements. 
Nor was he temperate in his expressions, for he was habitually 
violent in language^ and was tmaccustomed to obey. He wrote 
a letter to Vespasian in terms more arrogant than should be 
addressed to an Emperor, and not without implied reproach 
against Mucianus. "It was I," he said, ''who brought into 
^ the field the legions of Pannonia ; my instigations roused the 
^ generals in Moesia ; my courageous resolution forced a pas- 
'' sage through the Alps, seized on Italy^ and cut off the suc- 
^ cours from Germany and Rhaetia. Tne discomfiture of the 
" disunited and scattered legions of Vitellius by a fierce charge 
'' of cavalry, and afterwards by the steady strength of the in- 
'' fantry in a conflict that lasted for a day and a night, was 
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'^indeed a most glorious achievement, and it was my work. 
^ For the destruction of Cremona the war must be answerable ; 
"the civil strifes of former days cost the State more terrible 
*' loss and the overthrow of many cities. Not with messages 
" and letters, but with my arm and my sword, have I served 
''my Emperor. I would not seek to hinder the renown of 
''those wno in the meanwhile have reduced Asia to tran- 
" quillity. They had at heart the peace of Mcesia, I the safety 
" and security of Italy. By my earnest representations Gaul 
"and Spain, the most powerful region of the world, have 
"been won for Vespasian. But aU my efforts have been 
" wasted, if they alone who have not shared the peril obtain 
"its remrds.** The meaning of all this did not escape Mu- 
cianus, and there thus arose a deadly feud, cherished by Anto- 
nius with frankness, by Mucianus with reserve, and therefore 
with the greater bitterness. 

54. Vitellius, after his power had been shattered at Cre- 
mona, endeavoured to suppress the tidines of the disaster, and 
by this foolish attempt at concealment he put off, not indeed 
his troubles, but only the application of the remedy. Had he 
avowed and discussed his position, he had some chance, some 
strength, left ; whereas, on the contrary, when he pretended 
that all was prosperous, he aggravated his perils by talse|iood, 
A strange silence was observ^ in his presence as to .the war; 
throughout the country all discussion was prohibited, and so, 
many who would have told the truth had it been allowed, find- 
ing it forbidden, spread rumours exaggerating the calamity. 
The generals of the enemy failed not to magnify the report of 
their strength, for they sent back any spies of Vitellius whom 
they captured, after conducting them round the caipp in order 
that they might learn the force of the victorious army. All 
of these persons Vitellius questioned in secret, and then ordered 
that they should be put to death. Singular bravery was dis- 
played by a centurion, Julius Agrestis, who, after several inter- 
views, in which he hsui in vain endeavoured to rouse Vitellius 
' to courage, prevailed on the Emperor to send him in person to 
see what was the strength of the enemy's resources, and what 
had happened at Cremona. He did not seek to escape the 
notice of Antonius bv making his observations in secret, but 
avowed the Emperors instructions and his own purpose, and 
asked leave to see everything. Persons were sent to* shew 
him the field of battle, the remains of Cremona, and the cap- 
tured legions. He then made his way back to Vitellius, and 
when the Emperor denied the truth of the intelligence which 
he brought, and even changed him with having been bribed, 
" Since," he replied, " you require some decisive proof, and I 
" can no lon|^ serve you in any other way either by my life or 
" death, I will give you a proof which you can believe." . So he 
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departed, and confirmed his statement by a voluntary deatL 
Some say that he was slain by order of ViteUius, but they bear 
the same testimony to his loysdty and courage. 

55. VitelliuSy who seemed like a man roused from slum- 
ber, ordered Julius Priscus and Alfenius Varus, with fourteen 
of the Praetorian cohorts and the entire force of cavalry, to 
occupy the Apennines. A legion of troops drafted from the 
fleet followed. So many thousand troops, comprising the 
picked men and horses of the army, had they been under the 
direction of a different general, would have been quite equal 
even to aggressive operations. The rest of the Praetorian co- 
horts were entrusted to Lucius Vitellius, brother of the Em- 
peror, for the defence of the capital Vitellius, while he abated 
nothing of his habitual indulgence, with a precipitancy prompt- 
ed by- alarm, anticipated the elections^ at which he appointed 
consuls for several years. With a profuse liberality, he granted 
treaties to allies, and the rights of Latin citizenship to fo- 
reigners ; some he relieved by the remission of tribute, others 
by exemptions ; in a word, utterly careless of the future, he 
mutilated the resources of the Empire. But the mob was 
attracted by the magnificence of his bounties. The most 
foolish bought these favours with money; the wise held that 
to be invalid, which could neither be given nor received with- 
out ruin to the State. Yielding at length to the importunity 
of the army, which had taken up its position at Mevania*, 
and accompanied by a numerous train of senators, into which 
many were brought by ambition and more by fear, he entered 
the camp, undecided in purpose and at the mercy of faithless 
counsels. 

56. While he was haranguing his troops (marvellous to 
relate) such a multitude of ill-omened birds fiew over him, as 
to obscure with a dark cloud the light of day. There occur- 
red another terrible presage. A bull escaped from the altar, 
scattered the preparations lor sacrifice, and was finally slain far 
from the spot where the victims are usually struck down. 
But the most portentous spectacle of all was Vitellius himself, 
ignorant of military matters and without forethought in his 

Elans, even asking others about the order of march, about the 
usiness of reconnoitring, and the discretion to be used in 
pushing on or protracting the campaign, betraying in his 
countenance and gait his alarm at every fresh piece of inteUi- 
gence, and finally drinking to intoxication. At last, weary of 
the camp, and having received tidings of the defection of the 
fleet at Misenum, he returned to Rome, trembling at every 
new disaster, but jeckless of the final result. For though it 
was open to him to have crossed the Apennines with an army 
in ummpaired vigour, and to have attacked in the field an 
enemy suffering from cold and scant supplies, yet, by dividing 
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his forces, be abandoned to destruction or captivity troops of 
tbe keenest courage and faitbful to tbe last, against tbe judg- 
ment of tbe most experienced among tbe centurions, wbo, bsui 
tbey been consulted, would bave told bim tbe trutb. Tbey were 
all kept at a distance by tbe intimate friends of Viteliius ; for 
tbe Emperor's ears were so formed, tbat all profitable counsels 
were offensive to bim, and tbat be would bear notbing but wbat 
would please and ruin. 

57. Tbe fleet at Misenum, so mucb can be done in times 
of civil discord bv tbe daring of even a single man, was drawn 
into revolt by Claudius Faventinus, a centurion casbiered by 
Galba, wbo forged letters in tbe name of Vespasian offering 
a reward for treacbeiy. Tbe fleet v/as under tbe command 
of Claudius ApoUinaris, a man neitber firm in bis loyalty, 
nor energetic in bis treason. Apinius Tiro, wbo bad filled tbe 
office of praetor, and wbo tben happened to be at Mintumae, 
offered to bead tbe revolt By^ tbese men tbe colonies and 
municipal towns were drawn; into, tbe movement and as 
Puteoli* was particularly zealous for Vespasian, wbile Capua 
on tbe otber band remained loyal to Viteliius, they introduced 
their municipal jealousy into the civil war. Claudius Julianus, 
who bad lately exercised an indulgent rule over the fleet at 
Misenum, was selected by Viteliius to soothe tbe irritation of 
tbe soldiery. He was supported by a dty cohort and a troop 
of gladiators whose chief officer he was. As soon as tbe two 
camps were pitched, Julianus, without mucb hesitation, went 
over to the side of Vespasian, and they tben occupied Tarra- 
cinat, which was protected by its fortifications and position 
rather than b^ any ability of theirs. 

58. Viteliius, when informed of these events, left a por- 
tion of his army at Namia under tbe command of tbe prefect 
of tbe Praetorian Guard, and deputed bis brother Lucius with 
six cohorts of infantry and 500 cavalry to encounter tbe danger 
tbat now threatened him on tbe side of Campania. Sick at 
heart, he found relief in tbe zeal of the solcuers and in the 
shouts with which the people clamoured for arms, wbile he gave 
the delusive name of an army and of Roman legions to a 
cowardly mob, that would not venture on any thing beyond 
words. At tbe instance of his freedmen (for his friends were 
the less faitbfiil tbe more distinguished their rank) he ordered 
the tribes to be convoked, and to those wbo gave in their 
names administered tbe oath of service. As the numbers were 
excessive, he divided tbe business of enrolment between the 
consuls. He required the Senators to furnish aprescribed 
number of slaves and a certain weight of silver. The Roman 
Knights offered their services and money, and even the fireed- 
men voluntsuily sought the privilcm of doing the same. This 
pretence of loyalty, dictated at nrst by fear, passed into en- 
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thusiasm, and many expressed compassion^ not so much for 
Vitellius, as for the fallen condition of the Imperial power. 
Vitellius himself failed not to draw out their sympathies by 
his pitiable looks, his voice, and his tears ; he was liberal in 
his promises and even extravagant, as men in their alarm 
naturally are. He even expressed a wish to be saluted as 
Caesar, a title which he had formerly rejected. But now he had 
a superstitious feeling about the name ; and it is a fact that 
in the moment of terror the counsels of the wise and the voice 
of the rabble are listened to with equal respect. But as all 
movements that originate in thoughtless impulse, however vi- 
gorous in their beginnings, become feeble after a time, the 
throng of Senators and Knights gradually melted away, dis- 
persing at first tardily and dunng the absence of the Emperor, 
out before long with a contemptuous indifference to his pre- 
sence, till, ashamed of the failure of his efforts, Vitellius waived 
his claims to services which were not offered. 

59l As the occupation of Mevania*, and the apparent 
revival of the war with new vigour, had struck terror into 
Italy, so now did the timorous retreat of Vitellius give an 
unequivocal bias in favour of the Flavianists. The Samnites, 
the Peligni, and the Marsi, roused themselves, jealous at 
having been anticipated by Campania, and, as men who serve 
a new master, were energetic m all the duties of war. The 
army, however, was much distressed by bad weather in its 
passage over the Apennines, and since they could hardly strug- 
gle through the snow, though their march was unmolested, 
tiiey perceived what danger they would have had to encounter, 
had not Vitellius been made to turn back by that good fortune, 
which, not less often than the wisdom of their counsels, helped 
the Flavianist generals. Here they fell in with Petilius Ceri- 
alis, who had escaped the sentries of Vitellius by a rustic dis- 
guise and by his knowledge of the country. There was a near 
relationship between Cerialis and Vespasian, and he was not 
without reputation as a soldier. He was therefore admitted to 
rank among the generals. It has been said by many that the 
means of escape were likewise open to Flavins Sabinus and to 
Domitian, and indeed messengers, dispatched by Antonius, 
contrived under various disguises to make their way to them, 
offering them a place of refuge and a protecting force. Sabinus 
pleaded his ill health, unsuited to toil and adventure. Domitian 
did not want the courage, but he feared that the guards whom 
Vitellius had set over him, though they offered to accompany 
him in his flight, had treacherous designs. And Vitellius him- 
self, out of a regard for his own connexions, did not meditate 
any cruelty against Domitian. 

6a The Flavianist generals on their arrival at Carsulae 
took a few days for repose, while the eagles and standards 
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of the legions were coming up. Carsulae appeared a good 
position for an encampment, for it commanded an extensive 
prospect, provisions could be safely brought up, and there- were 
m its rear several very wealthy towns. They also calculated 
on interviews with the Vitellianists, who were only ten miles 
distant, and on the chances of defection. The soldiers were 
dissatisfied with this prospect, and wished for victory rather 
than for peace. They would not even await the arrival of their 
own legions, whom they looked upon as sharers in the spoil 
rather than in the dangers of the campaign. Antonius sum- 
moned them to an assembly, and explained to them that Vitel- 
lius had still forces, which would waver in their loyalty if they 
had time to reflect, but would be fierce foes if driven to despair. 
^ The opening of a civil war must," he said, ''be left to chance ; 
''the final triumph is perfected by wise counsels and skilL 
" The fleet of Misenum and the fairest portion of Campania 
"have already revolted, and out of the whole world Vitellius 
"has nothing left but the country between Tarradna and 
" Namia. From our victory at Cremona sufficient glory has 
^ " accrued to us, and from the destruction of that city only too 
" much disgrace. Let us not be eager to capture rather than to 
" preserve the capital Greater will be our reward, far higher 
" our reputation, if we secure without bloodshed the safety of the 
" Senate and of the people of Rome.** By this and similar lan-r 
guage their impatience was allayed. 

6i. Soon after, the legions arrived. Alarmed by the report 
of this increase to the army, the Vitellianist cohorts bqg^n 
to waver; no one urged them to fight, many urged them to 
change sides, each more eager than the other to hand over his 
company or troop, a present to the conqueror, and a source of 
future advantage to himself. From these men it was ascer- 
tained that Interamna, situated in the adjoining plain, was 
occupied by a garrison of 400 cavalry. Varus was at once dis- 
patched with a lightly equipped force, and cut to pieces a few 
who attempted to resist ; the greater number threw down their 
arms, and begged for quarter. Some fled back into the camp^ 
and spread panic everywhere by exaggerated reports of the 
coiua^e and strengdi of the enemy, seeking thus to miti^te 
the disgrace of having lost the position. Among the Vitel- 
lianists treason went unpunished ; all loyalty was subvert^ by 
the rewards of desertion, and nothing was left but emulation in 
perfidy. There were numerous desertions among the tribunes 
and centurions ; the common soldiers remained obstinately 
faithful to Vitellius, till Priscus and Alfenius, desertine l^e 
camp and returning to Vitellius, relieved all mxa any sname 
they might feel at being traitors. 

162. About the same time Fabius Valens was put to death 
while in confinement at Urbinum*. His head was ^splayed 
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to the Vitellianist cohorts, that they might not cherish any 
further hope, for they generally believed that Valens had made 
his way into Germany, and was there bringing into the field 
veteran as well as newly levied armies. The bloody spectacle 
reduced them to despair, and it was amazing how the army 
of Vespasian welcomed in their hearts the destruction of Valens 
as the termination of the war. Valens was a native of Anagnia*, 
and belonged to an Equestrian family ; he was a man of loose 
character, but of no small ability, who sought to gain by pro- 
fligacy a reputation for elegance. In the theatricals performed 
by young men during the reign of Nero, at first apparently 
from compulsion, afterwards of his own free choice, he re> 
peatedly acted in the farces, with more cleverness than pro- 
priety. While legate of a legion, he first supported, then slan- 
dered, Veiginius. Fonteius Capito he murdered, eiUier after he 
had corrupted him, or because he had failed to do sa Though 
a traitor to Galba he was loyal to VitelliuSy and gained a lustre 
from the jNcrfidy of others. 

6^. Finding all their hopes cut o% the troops of Vitel- 
11 us, intending to pass over to the side of the conqueror, but 
to do so wim honour, marched down with their standards 
and colours into the plains beneath Namia. The army of 
Vespasian, prepared and ec][uipped as if for action, was dniwn 
up in dense array on both sides of the road. The Vitdlianists 
were received between the two columns ; when they were thus 
surrounded, Antonius addressed them kindly. One division 
was ordered to remain at Namia, another at Interamna; with 
them were left some of the victorious legions, which would not 
be formidable to them if they remained quiet, but were strone 
enough to crush all turbulence. At the same time Primus and 
Varus did not neglect to forward continual messages to Vitel- 
lius, offering him personal safety, the enjoyment of wealth, and 
a quiet retreat in Campania, provided he would lay down his 
arms and surrender himself and his children to Vespasian. 
Mucianus also wrote to him to the same effect, and Vitellius 
was often disposed to trust these overture^ and even discussed 
the number of his household and the choice of a residence on 
the coast Such a lethargy had come over his spirit, that, had 
not others remembered he had been an Emperor, he would have 
himself forgotten it 

64. The leading men in the State had secret conferences 
with Flavius Sabinus, prefect of the city, urging him to secure 
a share in the credit of the victory. **You have," they said, 
'' a force of your own in the city cohorts ; the cohorts of the 
^watdi will not fail you, and there are also our own slaves, 
*' there is Uie prestige of the party, there is the fact that to the 
** victorious every thing is easy. You should not yield the 
''glory of the war to Antonius and Varus, Vitellias has but 
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^ a few cohorts^ and they are alanned by gloomy tidings fix>m 
'' every quarter. The feelings of the peq)le are easily swayed, 
^and, if you put yourself at their head, there will soon be the 
^ same flatteries ready for Vespasian. Vitellius even in pros- 
^ perity was unequal to his position, and he is proportionately 
^ unnerved by disaster. The merit of having finished the war 
^' will belong to him who may have possessed himself of the 
** capitaL It would well become Sabinus to keep the Empire 
^ for his brother, and Vespasian equally well, to count his other 
^ adherents inferior to Sabinus.** 

65. Old and infirm as he was, it was with any thing but 
eagerness that he listened to these suggestions. Some indeed 
assailed him with daik insinuations, implying that from motives 
of envy and rivalry he was seeking to retard the elevation of his 
brother. It was true, that while both were in a private station. 
Flavins Sabinus, who was the elder, was the superior of Ves* 
pasian in influence and in wealth. He was believed indeed to 
have sustained the failing credit of his brother, while taldng 
a mortgage of his house and lands ; and hence, though the out- 
ward appearance of harmony was preserved, some secret gru(^ 
was feared. It is more charitable to suppose that the mud 
temper of the man shrank from bloodshed and slaughter, and 
that for this reason he had held frequent conferences with Vi- 
tellius to discuss the question of peace and the cessation of 
hostilities upon certain conditions. After many private inter- 
views, they finally, so report said, ratified an agreement in the 
temple of Apolla The words of their conversation had two 
witnesses in Quvius Rufus and Silius Italicus. Their looks 
were noted by the more distant spectators ; the expression of 
Vitellius was abject and mean, that of Sabinus not triumphant, 
but rather akin to pit^. 

66. Could Vitelhus have swayed the feelings of his par- 
tisans as easily as he had himself yielded, the army of Ves- 
pasian might have entered the capital without bloodshed. But 
the more loyal his adherents, the more did they protest against 
peace and negotiation. They pointed out Uie danger and dis- 
grace of a suomission in which the caprice of the conqueror 
would be their sole guarantee. ^ And Vespasian," they said, 
^ is not so arrogant as to tolerate such a subject as Vitdlius. 
^' Even the vanquished would not endure it Their pity would 
''be dangerous to him. You certainly are an old man, and 
''have had enough both of prosperity and of adversity, but 
"think what a name, what a position, you will leave to your 
" son Germanicus. Now indeed they promise you wealth, and 
" a large establishment, and a luxurious retreat in Campania ; 
'^but when Vespasian has once seized the throne, neither he, 
"nor his friends, nor even his armies, will feel themselves 
" secure till all rivalry has been extinguished. Fabius Valens^ 
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^ captive as he was, and reserved against the chance of disaster, 
**• was yet too formidable to them ; and certainly Primus, Fus- 
*^ cus, and Mucianus, who exhibits the temper of his party^ will 
''not be allowed power over Vitellius except to put hmi to 
** death. Caesar did not leave Pompey, Augunus did not leave 
''Antony in safety, though, perhaps, Vespasian may show a 
" more lofty spirit, Vespasian, who was a dependant of Vitellius, 
"when Vitelhus was ue coUeague of- Claudius. If you would 
" act as becomes the censorship, the thrice-repeated consulate of 
" your father, and all the honours of your illustrious house, let 
" despair at any rate arm you to courageous action. The troops 
" are still firm, and among the people there is abundant zeal. 
" Lastly, nothing can happen to us more terrible than that upon 
" which we are voluntanly rushing. If we are conquered, we 
" must die ; we must die, if we capitulate. All that concerns 
" us is this ; shall we draw our last breath amidst scorn and 
" insult^ or in a valiant strugjg^le ?" 

67. The ears of Vitellius were deaf to manly counsels. 
His whole soul was overwhelmed by a tender anxiety, lest by 
an obstinate resistance he might leave the conqueror 'less mer^ 
cifiilly disposed to his wife and children. He had also a 
moUier old and feeble, but she, expiring a few days before^ 
escaped by her opportune death the ruin of her house, having 
gained from the Imperial dignity of her son nothing but 
sorrow and a good name. On the i8th of December, after 
hearing of the"" defection of the legion and the auxiliary in- 
fantry which had surrendered at Namia, he left the palace, 
dad in mourning robes, and surrounded by his weepin^^ nouse- 
hold. With him went his little son, carried in a htter, as 
though in a funeral procession. The greetings of the people 
were flatterinp^, but ill-suited to the time ; the soldiers preserved 
an ominous silence. 

68. There could hardly be a man so careless of human 
interests as not to<be affected by this spectacle. There was the 
Roman Emperor, lord but a few days before of the whde 
human racc^^ leaving the seat of his power, and passin^^ through 
die midst othis people and his capital, to abdicate his throne. 
Men had never before seen or heard of such an event. Caesar, 
the Dictator, had fallen by sudden violence, Cali^fula by secret 
treason. The shades of night and the obscunty of a rural 
hiding-place had veiled the flight of Nera Piso and Gsdba 
had, It might be said, fallen in battle. In an assembly of his 
own people^ and in the midst of his own soldiers, with me vexy 
women of his family looking on, Vitelhus stood and spoke a 
few words suitable to the sad conjuncture. " He gave way,** 
he said, "for the sake of peace, for 'the sake of his countiy ; 
" let them only remember him, and think with compassion of 
" his brother, of his wife, of his young and innocent' children.'* 
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bunes of the cohorts to keep their soldiers under restraint 

£g. Then, as if the whole State had passed into die 
ban^ of Vespasian, the leading men of the Senate, many of 
the Equestrian order, with all the city soldiery and the watdi, 
tbronged the dwelling of Sabinos. Intelligence was there 
brongnt to him of the enthusiasm of the po^ilace and of the 
threUening attitude of Qie German cohorts. He had now 
gone too lar to be able to retreat, and every one, fearing for 
himself, should the ViteDianists crane upon them while they 
were scattered and comparatively weak, urged him, in spite <^ 
his reluctance^ to hostilities. As nsually bappens, however, 
in such cases, all gave the advice, but few snared the ride. 
The arnwd retinue which was escorting Sabinus was met, as 
it was coming down by the Lake Fondanus, by some <^ the 
most determined of the ViteUianists. From this unforeseen 
collision resulted an encounter sU^t indeed, but terminating 
favourably for the ViteUianists. In the hun^ of the moment 
Sabinus adopted the safest course open to him^ and occniHed 
the Capitol with a miscellaneous body of soldiery, and some 
Senators and Knights. It is not easy to give ue names <tf 
these persons, since after the triumph of Vespasian many pre- 
tended to have rendered this service to hb par^. There were 
even women who braved the dangers of the sie^ ; the most 
conspicuous among them being Vemlana Gratilla, who was 
taken thither, not by the love of children or kindred, but by 
tbe fascination of war. The ViteUianists kept but a cardess 
watdi over the besieged, and thus at the dead of night Sabinus 
was aUe to bring into the Capitol his owii children and 
Domltian his brother's son, and to send by an unguarded route 
a messenger to the generals of the Flavianist party, with in- 
fbnnatlon that they were besieged, and that, nnlesa succour 
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arrived, tbey must be reduced to distress. The nidit passed 
so quietly that he might have quitted the place without loss ; 
for, brave as were the soldiers of Vitellius in encountering 
danger, they were far from attentive to the laborious duties of 
watching. Besides this, the sudden fall of a winter storm baf- 
fled both sight and hearing. 

7a At dawn of day, before either side commenced hosti- 
lities, Sabinus sent Cornelius Martialis, a centurion of the first 
rank, to Vitellius, with instructions to complain of the infi:ac- 
tion of the stipulated terms. ^ There has evidently," he said, 
'*been a mere show and pretence of abdicating the Empire, 
^' with the view of deceiving a number of distinguished men. 
'* If not, why, when leaving the Rostra, had he gone to the 
^ house of ^his brother, lookmg as it did over the Forum, and 
'^ certain to provoke the gaze of the multitude, rather than to 
^ the Aventine, and the family house of his wife? This would 
^have befitted a private individual anxious to shun all ap- 
'* pearance of Imperial power. But on the contrary, ^^tellins 
''retraced his steps to tne palace, the very stronghold of £m- 
^ pire ; thence issued a band of armed men. One of the most 
'' nrec^uented parts of the city was strewed with the corpses 
'' of mnocent persons. The Capitol itself had not been spsired. 
*' I," said Sabmus, '' was only a civilian and a member of the 
^ Senate, while the rivalry of Vitellius and Vespasian was being 
*' settled by conflicts between legions, by the capture of citie£ 
"by the capitulation of cohorts; with Spain, Germany, and 
'' Britain in revolt, the brother of Vespasian still remained firm 
"to his allegiance, till actually invited to discuss terms of 
" agreement. Peace and harmony bring advantage to the con- 
" quered, but only credit to the conqueror. If you repent of 
" your compact, it is not against me, whom you treacherously 
" deceived, that you must draw the sword, nor is it against 
"the son of Vespasian, who is yet of tender age. What 
" would be gained by the slaughter of one old man and one 
" stripling ? You should go and meet the legions, and fight 
" there for Empire ; eve^thing else will follow the issue of 
" that struggle.'' To these representations the embarrassed Vx" 
tellius answered a few words in his own exculpation, throwing 
all the blame upon the soldiers, with whose excessive zeal his 
moderation was, he said, unable to cope. He advised Mar- 
tialis to depart unobserved through a concealed part of the 
palace, lest ne should be killed by the soldiers, as the nego- 
tiator of this abhorred convention. Vitellius had not now Uie 
power either to command or to forbid. He was no longer 
Emperor, he was merely the cause of war. 

71. Martialis had hardly returned to the Capitol, when the 
infnriated soldiery arrived, without any leader, every man acting 
on his own impulse* They harried at quick march past the 
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Forum and the temples which hsu^ over it, and advanced their 
line up the opposite hill as far as me outer gates of the CamtoL 
There were formerly certain colonnades on the right side dt the 
slope as one went up; the defenders, issuing forth on the roof of 
these buildings, showered tiles and stones on the ViteHianists. 
The assailants were not armed with anything but sword^ and it 
seemed too tedious to send for machines and missiles. They 
threw Uehted brands on a projecting colonnade, and following 
the track of the fire would liave burst through the half-burnt 
gates of the Capitol^ had not Sabinus, tearing down on all sides 
die statues, the glones of former generations, formed them into 
a barricade across the opening. They then assailed the opposite 
approaches to the Capitol, near die grove of the Asylum, and 
where the Tarpeian rock is mounted by a hundred steps. Both 
these attacks were unexpected; the closer and fiercer of the two 
threatened the Asylum. The assailants could not be checked as 
they mounted the continuous line of buildings, which, as was 
natural in a time of profound peace, had grown up to such a 
height as to be on a level with the soil of the Capitol A doubt 
arises at this point, whether it was the assailants who threw 
lighted brands on to the roofs, or whether, as the more general 
account has it, the besieged thus sought to repel the assailants, 
who were now making vigorous progress. From them the fire 
passed to the colonnades adjoining die temples; the eagles sup- 
porting the pediment, which were of old timber, caught the 
flames. And so the Capitol, with its gates shut, neither 
defended by friends, nor spoiled by a foe, was burnt to the 
ground. 

72. > This was the most deplorable and disgraceful event 
that had happened to the Commonwealth of Rome since the 
foundation of^the dty ; for now, assailed by no foreign enemy, 
with Heaven ready to be propitious, had our vices only allowed, 
tl^ seat of J[upiter Supremely Good and Great, founded by our 
ancestors with solemn auspices to be the pledge of Empire, the 
seat^ which neither Porsenna, when the city was surrendered, 
nor the Gauls, when it was captured, had been able to violate, 
was destroyed b/ the madness of our Emperors. Once before 
indeed durmg civil war the Capitol had been consumed by fire^ 
but then only throueh the crime of individuals; now it was 
openly besieged, and openly set on fire. And what Were the 
motives of tms conflict ? what the compensation for so great a 
disaster? was it for our country we were fighting? King 
Tar^uinius Priscus had vowed its erection in his war with the 
Sabines, and had laid the foundations on a scale which suited 
the hopes of future greatness rather than what the yet moderate 
resources of Rome could achieve. After him, Semus Tullius, 
heartily assisted by the allies, and Tarquinius Superbus, em- 
ploying the spoils of war from the conquered Suessa Pometia, 
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raised the superstructure. But the glory of its comp^etioii was 
reserved for the days of liberty. After the expulsion of the 
KingSy Horatius PulviUus, in his second consulate, dedicated it, 
a building so magnificent, that the vast wealth afterwards 
acquired by the people of Rome served to embellish rather than 
increase it It was rebuilt on the same sit& when, after an 
interval of 415 years, it was burnt to the ground in the consulate 
of Lucius Scipio and Caius Norbanus. Sulla, after his final 
triumph, undertook the charge of restoring it, but did not live to 
dedicate it, the one thinj^ denied to his uniform good fortune. 
The name of Lutatius Catulus, the dedicator, remained among 
all the vast erections of the Emperors^ down to the days of 
Vitdlius. This was the building tnat was now on fire. 

73. The catastrophe, however, oaused more panic among 
the t}esieged than among the besiegers. In fact, the troops of 
Vitellius lacked neither skill nor courage in the midst of periL 
Opposed to them were soldiers without self-possession, and a 
spuitless and, so to speak, infatuated commander, who had not 
the use of his tongue or his ears, who would not be guided by 
other men's counsels, and could not carry out his own, who, 
hurried to and fro by the shouts of the enemy, forbade what he 
had just ordered, and ordered what he had just forbidden. Then, 
as usuallv happens when everything is lost, all gave orders, and 
no one obeyed. At last, they threw away their arms, and began 
to look about for ways of escape and means of concealment 
The Vitellianists burst m, carrying eveiywhere with indiscriminate 
ferocity the firebrand and the sword. A few of the military 
men, among whom the most conspicuous were Cornelius 
Martialis, i^milius Pacensis, Casperius Niger, and Didius Sceva, 
ventured to resist, and were cut down. Flavins Sabinus, who 
was unarmed, and who did not attempt to fly, was surrounded, 
and with him the consul Quinctius Atticus, marked out by his 
clinging to the shadow of office, and by his foUy in having 
scattered among the people edicts highly eulogistic of Vespasian 
and insulting to A^tellius. The rest escaped by various chances, 
some disguised as slaves, others concealed by the fidelity <rf de- 
pendants, and hiding amohg the baggage. Some caught the 
watchword by which the Vitdlianists recognised each other, and, 
themselves challenging others and giving it when challenged, 
found in their audacity an effectual disguise. 

74. When the enemy first burst in, Domitian concealed 
himself in the house of a servant of the temple. At the in- 
genious suggestion of a freedman, he assumed a linen vestment, 
and passing unnoticed among a crowd of acolytes, found a 
refuge with Cornelius Primus, one of his father's dependants, in 
a house near the Velabrum. When his father mounted the 
throne, he pulled down the chamber of the temple-servant, and 
buut a smsul chapd, dedicated to Jupiter the Pieservcri wiu an 
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altar on which his own adventures were represented in maible. 
Afterwards, on his own accession to the Imperial power, he con- 
secrated a vast temple to Jupiter the Guardian, with an effigy of 
himself in the arms of the god« Sabinus and Atticus were 
loaded with chsiins, and conducted to Vitellius, who received 
them with anything but anger in his words and looks, amidst 
the murmurs of those who demanded die privU^e of slaying 
them and their pay for the work they had done. Those who 
were standing near be^an die clamour, and the degraded rabble 
cried out for the execution of Sabinus, and mingled threats with 
their flatteries. Vitellius, who was standing before the stq>s of 
the palace, and was preparing to intercede, was induced to oesist. 
The body of Sabinus, pierced and mutilated and with the head 
severed from it^ was dnigged to the Gemonise; 

75. Such was the end of a man in no wise contemptible. 
In five and thirty campaigns he had served the State^ and had 
gained distinction both at home and abroad. His blamelessness 
and integrity no one could question. He was somewhat boast- 
ful ; this was the only fault of which rumour accused him in the 
seven years during which he had governed Moesia, and the 
twelve during whidi he was prefect of die city. In die closing 
scene of his life some have seen pusillanimity, many a moderate 
temper, sparing of the blood of his countrymen. One thing is 
allowed by all, that, before the accession of Vespasian, the dis- 
tinction of the fiEuxuly was centred in Sabinus. I have heard 
that his death gratified Mucianus, and many indeed asserted 
that the interests of peace were promoted by me removal of the 
rivalry between these two men, one of whom fdt himself to be 
the brother of the Emperor, while the other thought himself lus 
colleague. ViteUius resisted the demands of the people for the 
execution of the Consul ; he was now pacified, and wi^ed, it 
would seem, to recompense Atticus, who, when asked who had 
set fire to the Capitol, had confessed his own gmlt, and by this 
confession^ which may indeed have been an opportune fidsehood, 
was thought to have taken upon himself the odium of the crime, 
and to have acquitted the Vitellianist party. 

76. Meanwnile Lucius Vitellius, who was encamped near 
Feronia, was threatening Tarracina with destruction. Hiere 
were shut up in the place a few gladiators and seamen, who 
dared not leave the walls and risk an engagement in the plain. 
I have mentioned before that Julianus was in command of the 
gladiators, ApoUinaris of the seamen, two men whose profligacy 
and indolence made them resemble gladiators ratner than 
generals. They kept no watc^; they did not strengthen the 
weak points of the fortifications ; but, making each pleasant 
spot nng with the noise of their daily and ni^dy dissipation, 
tney din>ersed their soldiers on errands which were to minister 
to Uieir luxury, and never spoke of war, except at their banquets. 
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Apinius Tiro had quitted the place a few days before^ and was 
now, by the harsh exaction of presents and contributions from 
the towns, adding to the unpopularity rather than to the re- 
sources of his party, 

77. Meanraile a slave belonging to Verginius Capito de- 
serted to L. Vitellius, and having engaged, on being^ furnished 
with a force, to put him in possession of the unoccupied citadel, 
proceeded at a late hour of the night to place some light-armed 
cohorts on the summit of a range of hills which commanded the 
enemy's position. From this place the troops descended to 
what was more a massacre than a conflict Many whom they 
slew were unarmed or in the act of arming themselves, some 
were just awaking from sleep, amid* the coftfiision of daurkness 
and panic, the braying of trumpets, and the* shouts of the foe. 
A few of the gladiators resistiea, and feU not altogether un- 
avenged. The rest made a ru^h for tiie ships, where everything 
was involved in a general panic, the troops being mingled with 
country people^ whom the Vitellianists slaughteared indiscrimi- 
nately. Six Libumian ships with Apollinaris, prefect of the 
fleet, escaped in the first confusion. Tne rest were either seized 
upon the beach, or were swamped by the weight of the crowds 
that rushed on board. Julianus was brought iS^foro L. Vitellius, 
and, after being ignommiously scourged, was put to death in 
his presence. Some persons accused Triaria, the wife of L. 
Vitellius, of having armed herself with a soldier's sword, and 
of having behaved with arrogance and cruelty amid the horrors 
and massacres of the storm of Tarracina.' Lucius himself sent 
to his brother a laurelled dispatch with an account of his success, 
and asked whether he wished him at once to return to Rome, or 
to complete the subjugation of Campania. This circumstance 
was advantageous to Uie State' as well as to the cause of Ves- 
pasian. Had the army fresh from victoiy, and with all die 
pride of success added to its natural obstinacy, marched upon 
Rome, a conflict of no slight magnitude, ahd involving the 
destruction of the capital, must have ensuea. Lucius Vitellius, 
infamous as he was, had yet some energy, but it was not through 
his virtues, as is the case with the good, but through his vices, 
that he^ like the worst of villains, was formidable. 

78. While these successes were being achieved on the side 
of Vitellius, the army of Vespasian had left Namia, and was 

?assing the holiday of the Saturnalia in idleness at Ocriculum*. 
'he reason alleged for so injurious a delay was that they might 
wait for Mucianus. Some persons indeed thero were who 
assailed Antonius with insinuations, that he lingered with 
treacherous intent, after receiving private letters from Vitellius, 
which conveyed to him the ofier of the consulship and of the 
Emperor's daughter in marriage with a vast dowry, as the price 
of treason. Omers asserted that this was all a fiction, invented 
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to please Mucianus. Some again alleged that the policy asreed 
upon by all the generals was to threaten rather than actua^T to 
attadc the capital, as Vitdlius' stroneest cohorts had revolted 
from him, and it seemed likely that, deprived of all support, he 
would abdicate the throne, but that the whole plan was ruined 
by the impatience and subsequent cowardice of Sabinus, who, 
after rashly taking up arms, had not been able to defend against 
three cohorts the great stronghold of the Capitol, which might 
have defied even me mightiest armies. One cannot, however, 
easily^ fix upon one man the blame which bdoi^ to alL 
Mucianus md in fact delay the conquerors by ambiguously- 
worded dispatches ; Antonius, by a perverse acquiescence, or 
by an attempt to dirow the odium upon another, laid himself 
open to blame; the other generals, by imagining that the war 
was over, contrived a distmction for its closing scene. Even 
Petilius Cerialis, though he had been sent on with a thousand 
cavalry by cross roads through the Sabine district so as to entei 
Rome by the Via Salaria, had not been su£Sciently prompt in 
his movements, when the report of the si^;e of the Capitol put 
all alike on the alert 

79. Antonius marched by the Via Flaminia, and arrived at 
Saxa Rubra*, when the night was far spent, too late to give any 
help. There he received nothing but gloomy intelligence, that 
Sabinus was dead, that the Capitol had been burnt to tiie 
ground, that Rome was in consternation, and also that the 
poptdace and the slaves were arming thexnselves for Vitdlius. 
And Petilius Cerialis had been defeated in a cavalry sldnnish. 
While he was hurrying on without caution, as agamst a van- 
quished enemy, the Vitellianists, who had disposed some in- 
fantiy among their cavalry, met him. The conflict took place 
not idx firom the city among buildings, gardens, and winding 
lanes, which were well known to the Vitellianists, but discon- 
certing to their opponents, to whom they were strange. Nor 
indeed were all the cavalry one in heart, for there were with 
them some who had lately capitulated at Namia, and who were 
anxiously watching the fortunes of the rival parties. Tullius 
Flavianus, commanding a si^uadron, was taken prisoner; the 
rest fled in dis^^raceful confiision, but the victors did not con- 
tinue Uie pursuit beyond Fidenae*. 

8a By this success the zeal of the people was increased. 
The mob of the city armed itsdC Some few had militarv 
shields, the greater part seized such arms as came to hand, 
and loudly demanded the signal of battle. Vitellius expressed 
his thanks to them, and bade them sally forth to defend the 
capitaL Then the Senate was called tojg^ether, and envoys were 
selected to meet the armies and uige them in the name*of die 
Commonwealdi to union and peace. The reception of Uiese 
envoys was not everywhere the samie. Those who fell in with 
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Petilius Cerialis were exposed to extreme peril, for the troops 
disdained all offers of peace. The praetor Arulenus Rusticus 
was wounded. This deed seemed aU the more atrocious, when, 
over and above the insult offered to the dignity of the envoy 
and praetor, men considered the private worth of the man. His 
companions were dispersed, and the lictor that stood next to 
him, venturing to push aside the crowd, was killed. Had they 
not been protected by an escort provided by the general, the 
dignity of the ambassador, respected even by foreign nations, 
would have been profaned with fatal violence by the madness 
of Roman citizens before the very walls of their Country. The 
envoys who met Antonius were more favourably received, not 
because the troops were of quieter temper, but because the 
general had more authority. 

81. One Musonius Rufus, a man of equestrian rank, strongly 
attached to the pursuit of philoscmhy and to the tenets of uie 
Stoics, had joined the envoys. He mingled with the troops, 
and, enlarging on the blessings of peace and the pails of war, 
began to admonish the armed crowd. Many thought it ridicu- 
lous ; more thought it tiresome ; some were ready to throw him 
down and trample him under foot had he not yielded to the 
warnings of the more orderly ana the threats of othep, and 
ceased to display his ill-timed wisdom. The Vestal virgins also 
presented themselves with a letter 60m Vitellius to ^tonius. 
He asked for one day of truce before the final struggle, and 
said, that if they would permit some delay to intervene^ every- 
thing might be more easily arranged. The sacred viigins were 
sent back with honour, but the answer returned to Vitdlius was, 
that all ordinary intercourse of war had been broken off by the 
murder of Sabinus and the conflagration of the CapitoL 

82. Antonius, however, summoned the legions to an assem- 
bly, and endeavoured to calm them, proposing that they should 
encamp near the Mulvian bridge, and enter the capital on the 
following day. His reason for delay was the fear that the sol- 
diers, once exasperated by conflict, would respect neither the 
people nor the Senate, nor even the shrines ana temples of the 
Gods. They, however, looked with dislike on all procrastina- 
tion as inimical to victory. At the same time the colours that 
glittered among the hills, though followed by an unwarlike popu- 
lation, jpresented the appearance of a hostile array. They ad- 
vanced in three diviaons, one column straight from where they 
had halted along the Via Flaminia, another along the bsmk of 
the Tiber, a third moved on the ColUne Gate by tibe Via Salsuia. 
The mob was routed by a chaige of the cavaliy. Then the Vi- 
tellianist troops, themselves also drawn up in three columns of 
defence, met ue.foe. Numerous engagements with various issue 
took place before the walls, but they generally ended in favour 
of the Flavianists, who had the advantage of more skilful gene* 
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ralship. Only that division suffered which had wound its way 
along naxTow and slippery roads to the left quarter of the city as 
far as the gardens of Sallust The Vitellianists, taking dieir 
stand on the garden-walls, kept off the assailants with stones 
and javelins tOl late in the day, when they were taken in the 
rear by the cavalr}% which had uien forced an entrance by the 
CoUine Gate. In the Campus Martius also the hostile armies 
met, the Flavianists with all the prestige of fortune and repeated 
victory, the ViteUianists rushing on in sheer despair. Tnough 
defeatol, they rallied again in the ci^. 

83. The poi)ulace stood by and watched the combatants ; 
and, as though it had been a mimic conflict, encouraged first 
one party and then the other by their shouts and plaudits. 
Whenever either side gave way, they cried out tiiat those who 
concealed themselves in the shops, or took refuge in any private 
house, should be dragged out and butchered, and they secured 
the larger share of the booty ; for, while the soldiers were busy 
with bloodshed and massacre^ the spoils fell to the crowd. It 
was a terrible and hideous sight that presented itself throughout 
the city. Here raged battle and death ; there the bath and the 
tavern were crowded. In one spot were pools of blood and 
heaps of corpses, and closd by prostitutes and men of character 
as infamous ; there were aU the debaucheries of luxurious peace, 
all the horrors of a city most cruelly sacked, till one was r^idy 
to believe the Country to be mad at once with rage and lust It 
was not indeed the first time that armed troops had fought 
within the city ; they had done so twice when Sulla, once when 
Cinna triumphed. The bloodshed then had not been less, but 
now there was an unnaturid recklessness, and men's pleasures 
were not interrupted even for a moment As if it were a new 
delight added to their holidays, the^ exulted in and enjoyed the 
scene, indifferent to parties, and rqoicing over the sufferings of 
the Commonwealth. 

84. The most arduous struggle was the storming of the 
camp, which the bravest of the enemy still held as a last hope. 
It was, therefore^ with peculiar energy that the conquerors, 
amone whom the veteran cohorts were especially forward^ 
brought to bear upon it at once all the appliances which have 
been discovered in reducing the strongest cities, the testudo, the 
catapult, the earth-work, and the firebrand. They repeatedly 
shouted ^that all the toil and danger they had endured in so 
''many conflicts would be crowned by this achievement. The 
''capital has been restored to the Senate and people of Rome, 
" and their temples to the Gods ; but the soldier's peculiar dis- 
" tinction is in the camp ; this is his country, and this his home ; 
"unless this be recovered forthwith, the night must be passed 
"under arms.'' On the other hand the ViteUianists, tnough 
unequal in numbers and doomed to defeat, could yet disUub 
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the victory, delay the conclusion of peace, and pollute both 
hearth ana altar with blood; and they clung to these last 
consolations of the vanquished. Many, desperately wounded, 
breatlied dieir last on me towers and ramparts. When the 
gates were torn down, the survivors threw themselves in a body 
on ^e conquerors, and fell to a man, with their wounds in front 
and their faces turned towards the foe, so anxious were they even 
in tiieir last hours to die with honour. When the city had been 
taken, ViteUius caused himself to be carried in a litter through 
the back of the palace to the Aventine, to his wife's dwelling, in- 
tending, if by any concealment he could escape for that day, to 
make his way to his brother's cohorts at Tarracina. Then, with 
characteristic weakness, and following the instincts of fear, 
which, dreading everything, shrinks most from what is inune- 
diately before it, he retraced his steps to the desolate and for- 
saken palace^ whence even the meanest slaves had fled, or where 
they avoided his presence. The solitude and silence or the place 
scared him ; he tried the closed doors, he shuddered in the 
empty chambers, till, wearied out with his miserable wanderings, 
he concealed himself in an unseemly hiding-place^ from which 
he was dragged out by the tribune Julius Placidus. His hands 
were bound behind his back, and he was led along with tattered 
robes, a revolting spectacle, amidst the invectives of many, the 
tears of none. The degradation of his end had extinguished all 
pity. One of the German soldiers met the party, and aimed a 
deadly blow at Vitellius, perhaps in anger, perhaps wishing to 
release him the sooner from insult Possibly tne blow was 
meant for the Tribune. He struck off that officer's ear, and was 
immediately dispatched. 

8^. ViteUius, compelled by threatening swords, first to raise 
his face and offer it to insulting blows, then to behold his own 
statues falline round him, and more tiian once to look at the 
Rostra and me spot where Galba was slain, was then driven 
along till they reached the Gemoniae, the place where the corpse 
of Flavius Sabinus had lain. One speech was heard from him 
shewing a spirit not utterly degraded, when to the insults of a 
tribune he answered, ''Yet I was your Emperor." Then he fell 
under a shower of blows, and the mob reviled the dead man 
with the same heartlessness with which they had flattered him 
when he was alive. 

86. Luceria* was his native place. He had nearly com- 
pleted his 57th year. His consulate, his priesthood, his high 
reputation, ms place among the first men ot the Stat^ he ow^ 
not to any energy of his own, but to the renown of his father. 
The throne was offered him bv men who did not know him. 
Sddom have the affections of the army attached themselves to 
any man who sought to jg^ain them by his virtues as firmly as 
they did to him from the mdolence of his character. Yet he had 
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to a man's ruin, unless tempered with discretion. Believing that 
friendship may be retained by munificent gifts rather than by 
consistency of duu'acter, he deserved more of it than he seciu^ 
Doubtless it was good for the State that Vitellius should be 
overthrown^ but they who betrayed Vitellius to Vespasian can- 
not make a merit of their treachery, since they had themsdvts 
revolted from Galba. The day was now fast drawing to a dose, 
and the Senate could not be convened, owing to ue panic of 
the magistrates and Senators, who had stolen out of the dty, 
or were concealing themsdves in the houses of dependaoits. 
When nothing more was to be feared from the enemy, Domitian 
came forward to meet the leaders of the party; he was univer- 
sally saluted by the title of Caesar, and the troops,^ in great 
numbers, armed as they were, conducted him to his faucar's 
house. 
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1. When ViteUius was dead, the war had indeed come to 
an end, but peace had yet to begin. Sword in hand, thronghout 
the capital, the conquerors hunted down the conquered with 
merciless hatred. The streets were choked with carnage^ the 
squares and temples reeked with blood, for men were massacred 
everywhere as chance threw them in the way. Soon, as their 
license increased, they began to search for and drag forth 
hidden foes. Whenever thdy saw a man tall and young they 
cut him down, making^ no distinction between soldiers and 
civilians. But the ferocity, which in the first impulse of hatred 
could be gratified only by blood, soon passed into the greed of 
gain. They let nothing be kept secret nothing be closed; 
ViteUianists, they pretended, might be thus concealol. Here 
was the first step to breaking open private houses ; here^ if 
resistance were made, a pretext for ^laughter. The most needy 
of the populace and the most worthless of the slaves did not 
fail to come forward and betray their wealthy masters ; others 
were denounced by friends. Everywhere were lamentations, 
and wailings, and all the miseries of a captured city, till the 
license of the Vitellianist and Othonianist soldiery, once so 
odious, was remembered with r^^t The leaders of the party, 
so energetic in kindling civil stnfe, were incapable of checking 
the abuse of victory. In stirring up tumult and strife the 
worst men can do me most, but peace and quiet cannot be 
established without virtue. 

2. Domitian had entered into possession of the title and 
residence of Caesar, but not yet applying himself to business, 
was playing the part of a son of the throne with debsuichery 
and mtneue. The office of prefect of the Praetorian Guard was 
held by Arrius Varus, but the supreme power was in the hands 
of Primus Antonius, who carriea off money and slaves from ^e 
establishment of the Emperor, as if they were the spoils of Cre- 
mona. The other generaus, whose moderation or insignificance 
had shut them* out from distinction in the war, had accordingly 
no share in its prizes. The country, terror-strickoi and ready to 
acquiesce in servitude, urgently demanded that Lucius Vitellins 
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with his cohorts should be intercepted on his way from Tarradna 
and that the last sparks <tf war should be trodden out The 
caindry were sent on to Aricia*, the main bod]^ of the legions 
halted on this side of Bovillet* Without hesitation A^tellius 
surrendered himself and his cohorts to the discretion of the 
conqueror, and the soldiers threw down their ill-starred arms in 
rage quite as much as in alarm. The long train of prisoners, 
closely guarded by armed mem passed through the capitaL Not 
one of uem wore the look of a suppliant ; sullen and savage, 
Uiey were unmoved by the shouts and jests of the insulting 
rabble. A few, who ventured to break away, were ov e rp o w e red 
by the force that hemmed them in ; the rest were thrown into 
prison. Not one of them uttered an unworthy word; even 
m disaster the honour of the soldier was preserved. After this 
Lucius Vitellius was executed. Equally vicious with his brother, 
he had yet shewn greater vigilance during that brother's reign, 
and maybe said, not so mu<£ to have shared his elevation, as to 
have been dragged down by his faU. 

3. About the same tune Ludlius Bassus was sent with 
some light cavalry to establish order in Ounpania, where the 
towns were still disturbed, but by mutual animosities rather 
than by any spirit of opposition to the new Emperor. The 
sight of the soldiery restored quiet, and the smaller colonies 
escsiped unpunished. At Capua, however, the Uiird legion was 
stationed to pass the winter, and the noble £unilies suffered 
severely. Tarracina, on the other hand, received no relief j so 
much more inclined are we to requite an injury than an obhga- 
tion. Gratitude is a burden, while there seems to be a profit in 
revenge. They were consoled by seeing the slave of Verginius 
Capito, whom I have mentioned as the betrayer of Tarracina, 
giboeted in the very rings of knighthood, the gift of Vitellius, 
which they had seen him wear. At Rome the Senate, delighted 
and fiill of confident hope, decreed to Vespasian all the honours 
customarily bestowed on the Emperors. And indeed the civil 
war, which, beginning in Gaul and Spain, and afterwards draw- 
ing into tne struggle first Germany and then lUyricum, had 
traversed iEgypt, Judaea, and Syria, every province^ and every 
army, this war, now that the whole earth was, as it were, purged 
from guilt, seemed to have reached its dose. Their alaaity was 
incres^ed by a letter from Vespasian, written during the coa« 
tinuance of the war. Such indeed was its character at first 
sight ; the writer, however, expressed liimself as an En^peror, 
spc^iking modestly about himself, in admirable language about 
tne State. There was no want of deference on the part of the 
Senate. On the Emperor and his son Titus the consulship was 
bestowed by decree ; on Domitian the office of praetor witn con- 
sular authority. 

4. Mucianus had also forwarded to the Senate certain 
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letters which furnished matter for talk. It was said, ''Why, if 
'* he is a private citizen, does he speak like a public man ? In a* 
" few days' time he might have said the very same words in his 
<^ place as a Senator. And even the invective against Vitdlius 
''comes too late, and is ungenerous; while certainly it is arro- 
''gance to the State and an msult to the Emperor to boast that 
^ he had the Imperial power in his hands, and made a present of 
" it to Vespasian." Their dislike, however, was concealed ; their 
adulation was open enough. In most flattering language thev 
voted a triumph to Mudanus, a triumph for a civil war, though 
the expedition against the Sarmatae^ was the pretext On 
Antonius Primus were bestowed the insignia of consular rank, 
on Arrius Varus and Cornelius Fuscus praetorian honours. 
Then they remembered the Gods. It was determined that the 
Capitol should be restored. All these motions Valerius Asiatictis, 
consul elect, proposed. Most of the Senators signified their 
assent by their looks, or by raising the hand ; but a few, who 
either held a distinguished rank, or had a practised talent for 
flattery, declared then: acquiescence in studied speeches. When 
it came to the turn of Helvidius Prisons, prsetor elect, to vote, he 
delivered an opinion, full of respect indeed to a worthy £mpat>r, 
and yet wholly free from insincerity ; and he was strongly sup- 
ported by the sympathies of the Senate. To Prisons indeed 
this day was in an especial manner the banning of a great 
quarrel and a great renown. 

5. As I have again happened to mention a man of whom I 
shall offcen have to speak, the subject seems to demand that I 
should give a brief account of his life and pursuits, and of his 
fortunes. Helvidius Prisons was a native of me town of Carecina 
in Italy, and was the son of one Quvius, who had been a centu- 
rion of the first rank. In early youUi he devoted his dis- 
tinguished talents to the loftiest pursuits, not wishing, as do 
many, to cloak under an imposing name a life of indolence^ but 
to be able to enter upon public m^ with a spirit fortified against 
the chances of fortune. He followed those teachers of phi- 
]o$oi)hy who hold nothing to be good but what is honourable, 
nothing evil but what is base, and who refuse to count either 
among things good or eviL power, raidc, or indeed any thing 
not belonging to the mind. While still holding the quaestor- 
ship, he was selected by Psetus Thrasea to be his son-in-law, 
and from the example of his father-in-law imbibed with peculiar 
eagerness a love of liberty. As a citizen and as a Senator, as 
a husband,* as a son-in-law, as a fnend, and in all the relations 
of life, he was ever the same^ despising wealth, steadily tenacious 
of right, and undaunted by danger. 

6. There were some who mought him too eager fo»fame^ 
and indeed the desire of glory is the last infirmitv cast off even 
by the wise. The fall of his faUier-in-law drove him into nile, 
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but he tetttmed when Galba mounted the throne^ and proceeded 
to imp^u:h MarceUns' Eprius,^ who had been the infonner 
a^adnsd Thxasea. This retiibtttbn^ as great as it was just, had 
divided the Senate into two parties; for^ if Marcellus fell, a 
whole army of feUow culprits was struck down. At first there 
was a fierce struggle, as is proved by the great speeches de* 
livered by both men. But afterwards, as the feelings of Galba 
were doubtful, and many Senators interceded, Priscus dropped 
the chsu:ge, amidst comments varying with the tempers of men, 
some praising his moderation, and others deploring a lack of 
courage. On the day, however, that the Senate was votii^ 
about Uie Imperial dignities of Vespasian, it had been resolved 
that envoys snould be sent to the new Emperor. Hence arose 
a sharp altercation between Hdvidius and Eprius. Priscus 
proposed that they should be chosen by name by the magistrates 
on oadi, Marcellus demanded the ballot ; and this had becsi Uie 
opinion expressed by the Consul elect 

7. It was the dread of personal humiliation that made 
Marcellus so earnest, for he feared that, if others were chosen, 
he should himself appear slighted. From an angry conversation 
they passed by degrees to long and bitter speedies. Hdvidius 
aslced, ''Why should Marcellus be so afraid of the judgment of 
'' the magistrates? He has wealth and eloquence, whidb might 
''make mm superior to many, were he not oppressed by the 
"consdousness of guilt The chances of the ballot do not 
" discriminate men's characters ; the voting and the judgment of 
"the Senate were devised to reach the lives and reputations of 
" individuals. It concerns the interests of the Commonwealth, 
"it concerns the honour due to Vespasian, that he should be 
"met by those whom the Senate counts to be peculiarly Uame- 
"less, and who may fill the Emperor's ear with honourable 
"counsels. Vespasian was the friend of Thrasea, Soranus, and 
" Sextius ; and tne accusers of these men, though it may not be 
"expedient to punish them, ought not to be paraded before 
" him. By this sdection on the part of the Senate the Emperor 
"will, so to speak, be advised whom he should mark with 
" approval, ana from whom he should shrink. There can be 
'" no more effectual instrument of good government than good 
" friends. Let Marcellus be satisfied wiui havings urged Nero 
"to destroy so manv innocent victims ; let him enjoy uie wages 
"of his crimes and his impunity, but let him leave Vespasian to 
"worthier advisers." 

8. Marcellus declared, " It is not my opinion that is assailed ; 
"the Consul dect has made a motion in accordance with old 
"precedents, idiich directed the use of the ballot in the appoint- 
"ment of envoys, in order that there might be no room for 
"intrigue or private animosities. Nothing has happened why 
"customs of long standing should fall into disuse^ or why the 
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** honour due to the Emperor should be turned into an insult to 
''any man. All Senators are competent to pay their homage. 
''A^^t we have rather to avoid is this, that a mind unsettled 
''by the novelty of power, and which wiU keenly watch the very 
"looks and Ismguage of all, should be irritated by the obstinacy 
"of certun persons. I do not forget the times in which I have 
"been bom, or the form of government which our fathers and 
"grandfathers established. I may r^;ard with admiration an 
"earlier period, but I acquiesce m me present, and, while I 
"pray for good Emperors, I can endure whomsoever we may 
"have. It was not throueh my speech any more than it was 
"through the judgment of the Senate that Thrasea feU. The 
"savage temper 5i Nero amused itsdf under these forms, and 
" I found die friendship of such a Prince as harassing as others 
"found their exile. Fmally, Hdvidius may rival the Catos and 
"the Bruti of old in constancy and courage ; I am but one of 
"the Senate which bows to the same yoke. Besides, I would 
"advise Priscus not to dimb higher than the throne, or to 
"impose his counsels on Vespasian, an old man, who has 
"won the honours of a triumph, and has two sons grown to 
"manhood. For as the worst Emperors love an unlimited 
" despotism, so the noblest like some check on liberty.** These 
speed&es, which were delivered with much vehemence on both 
sides, were heard with much diversity of feeling. That party 

{>revailed which preferred that the envoys should be taken by 
ot, as even &e neutral section in the Senate exerted them- 
selves to retain the old practic^ while the more conspicuous 
members inclined to the same view, dreading jealousy, should 
the choice fall on themselves. 

9. Another struggle ensued. The praetors of the Treasury 
(the Treasury was at this time mans^;ed by praetors) complained 
of the poverty of the State^ and demandea a retrenchment of 
expenditure. The Consul dect, considering how great was the 
evil and how difficult the remedy, was for reserving the matter 
for the Emperor. Hdvidius gave it as his opinion that mea- 
sures should be taken at the discretion of the Senate. When 
the Consuls came to take the votes, Vulcatius Tertullinus, tri- 
bune of the people, put his veto on any resolution being 
adopted in so important a matter in the absence of the Em- 
peror. Helvidius had moved that the Capitol should be re- 
stored at the public expense, and that Vespasian should give his 
aid. All the more moderate of the Senators let this opinion 
pass in silence, and in time forgot it ; but there were some who 
remembered it. 

la Musonius Rufus then made a violent attack on Publius 
Cder, accusing him of having brought about the destruction 
of Barea Soranus by peijuiy. By this impeachment all the 
hatreds of the days of tne informers seemed to be revived ; but 
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the accused person, was so worthless and so guilty that he could 
not be protected. For indeed the memory of Soranus was held 
in reverence; Cdfer had been a professor of philosophy, and 
had then given evidence a^^unst Barea, thus betraying ana mo- 
faning the friendship of wKLch he claimed to be a teadier. The 
next day was fixed lor the triaL But it was not of Musonius or 
PuUius, it was of Priscus, of Marcellus, and his brother in- 
formers, that men were thinkingy now diat their hearts were 
once roused to ven|;eance. 

11. While thmgs were <in: this state, while there was 
division in the Senate, resentment among the conquered, no 
real authority in the conquerors^ and in uie country at large 
no laws «uxi no Emperor, Mucianus entered the capital, anid 
at once drew aU power into his own hands. The influence of 
Primus Antonius and Varus Arrius was destroyed; for the 
irritation of Mucianus against them, though not revealed in his 
looks, was but ilL^concesded^ and 'the country, keen to discover 
such dislikes, 'bad changed its tone and transferred its homage. 
He alone was canvassed and courted, and he, surrounding him* 
self with armed men. and baigainii4r«for palaces and p^surdensL 
ceased not, wbat with his magnificence, hts proud bearing, and 
his guards, to grasp at the power, while he waved the titles 
of Empire. The murder of Odpumius Galerianus caused tiie 
utmost consternation. He was a son of Caius Piso, and had 
done nothing, but a noble name and his own jrouthnil beauty 
made him the theme of common talk ; and while the country 
was still unquiet and delighted in novel topics, there were 

gersons who associated him with idle rumours of Imperial 
onours. By order of Mucianus he was surrounded with a 
guard of soldiers. Lest his execution in the capital should 
excite too much notice^ they conducted him to the fortieth 
milestone frcmi Rome on the Appian Road, and there put 
him to death bv opening his veins. Julius Priscu^ who had 
been prefect of the Praetorian Guard under Vitellius, killed him- 
sdf rather out of shame than by compulsion. Alfenius Varus 
survived the disgrace of his cowsudice. Asiaticus, who was only 
a freedman, expiated by the death of a slave his evil exercise of 
power. 

12. At this time the country was hearing with anything but 
sorrow rumours that daily eained strength of disasters in Ger- 
many. Men b^an to speak of slamghtered armies, of captured 
encampments, of Gaul in revolt, as if such thin|^ were not cala- 
mities. Bei^inning at an earlier period I will discuss the causes 
in which this war had its origp, and the extent of the move- 
ments which it kindled among independent and allied nations. 

The Batavians, while they dwelt on the other side of the 
Rhine, formed a part of the tribe oi the QiattL Driven out by 
a domestic revolutioni they took possession of an uninhabited 
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district on the extremity of the coast of Gaul^ and also of a 
ndghbourine island, surrounded by the ocean in front, and by 
the river Rhine in the rear and on either side. Not weakened 
by ^e power of Rome or by alliance with a people stronger 
than themselves, they fiimished to the Empire nothing but men 
and arms. Th^ had had a long training in the Gmian wars, 
and they had gamed further renown in Britain, to which country 
tiieir cohorts had bem transferred, commanded, according to 
ancient custom, by the noblest men in the nation. They had 
also at home a select body^ of cavalry, who practised with spe- 
cial devotion the art of swimming, so that they could stem the 
stream of the Rhine with their arms and horses, without break- 
ing the order of their squadrons. 

13. Julius PauUus and Claudius Civilis, scions of the roval 
£unify, ranked very hi^ above the rest of their nation, Pa^ullus 
was executed \sf Fontdus Capito on a false charge of rebellion. 
Civilis was put in chains and sent to Nercs and, though acquit- 
ted by Galba, again stood in peril of his lue in the time of Vi- 
tellius, when the army damoured for his execution. Here were 
causes of deep offence ; hence arose hopes built on our disasters. 
Civilis, however, was naturally politic to a degree rardy found 
among barbarians. He was wont to represent himself as Ser- 
torius or Hannibal, on Uie strengUi of a similar disfigurement of 
liis countenance. To avoid the opposition which he would 
encounter as a public enemv, were ne op^y to revolt from 
Rome, he afifected a friendsmp for Vespasian and a zealous 
attaclunent to his party; and indeed a letter had been de- 
spatched to him by Primus Antonius, in which he was directed 
to divert the reinforcements which Vitellius had called up, 
and to keep the legions where they were by the fdnt of an 
outbreak in Germany. The same policy was sugj^ed by Hor- 
deonius in person ; he had a bias towards Vespasian, and feared 
for the Empire, the utter ruin of which would be very near, were 
a fresh war with so many thousands of armed men to burst upon 
Italy. 

14. Civilis, who was resolved on rebellion, and intended, 
while concealing his ulterior designs, to reveal his other plans as 
occasion presented itself, set about the work of revolution in this 
way. By command of Vitellius all the Batavian youth was then 
bemg summoned to the conscription, a thing naturallv vexatious, 
and which the officials made yet more burdensome by their ra- 
pacity and profligacy, while they sdected a^^ed and infirm per- 
sons, whom they might discharge for a consideration, and mere 
striplings, but of distingubhed beauty (and many attain even 
in boyhood to a noble stature), whom Uiey drageed off for in- 
famous purposes. This caused indignation, and ue ringloulers 
of the concerted rebellion prevailed upon the people to refuse 
the conscription, Civilis collected at one of the sacred groves, 
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ostensibly for a banquet, the chiefs of the nation and the boldest 
spirits of the lower dass. When he saw them wanned with the 
festivities of the night, he began by speaking of the renown and 
glory of their race, and then counted the wrongs and the oppres- 
sions which they endured, and all the other evils of slavery. 
^ There is," he said, ''no alliance, as once there was; we are 
''treated as slaves. When does even a legate come among us, 
"though he come only with a burdensome retinue and in hH 
"the haughtiness of power? We are handed over to p rfefcct s 
"and centurions, and when they are glutted with our spoils and 
"our blood, then they are changed, and new receptacles for 
"plunder, new terms for spoliation, are discovered. Now tlie 
" conscription is at hand, tearing, we may say, for ever children 
"from parents, and brothers from brothers. Never has the 
"power of Rome been more depressed. In the winter quarters 
"of the legions there is nothing but property to plunder and a 
"few old men. Only dare to look up, and cease to tremble at 
"the empty names of legions. For we have a vast force df 
"horse and foot; we have the Germans our kinsmen; we hanoe 
" Gaul bent on the same objects. Even to the Roman people 
"this war will not be displeasing; if defeated, we shall stttl 
"reckon it a service to Vespasian, and: for success no account 
"need be rendered." 

15. Having been listened to with great approval, he bound 
the whole assembly with barbarous rites and tne national forms 
of oath. Envoys were sent to the Cannine^EUes to wm a com- 
mon policy. Tliis is a tribe which inhabits part of the isUmd, 
and dosdv resembles the Batavians in their origin, their lan- 
guage, ana their courageous character, but is interior in num- 
Ders. After this he sent messengers to tamper with the Briddi 
auxiliaries and with the Batavian cohorts, who, as I have before 
related, had been sent into Germany, and were then stationed 
at Mogontiacum*. Among the Canninefates Uiere was a cer- 
tain Brinno, a man of a certain stolid bravery and of distin- 
g[uished biru. His father, after venturine on many acts of hos- 
tility, had scorned with impuoity the ridiculous expedition of 
Cahgula. His very name, tne name of a family of rebels, made 
him popular. Raised aloft on a shield after the national fashion, 
and balanced on the shoulders of the bearers, he was chosen 

Sneral. Immediately summoning to arms the Frisii, a tribe nf 
e ftuther bank of the Rhine, he assailed by sea the winter 
quarters of two cohorts, which was the nearest point to attack. 
Tlie soldiers had not anticipated the assault of tne enemy; even 
had they done so, they had not strength to repulse it Taus the 
camp was taken and plundered.' Then the enemy fell upon the 
sutlers and Roman traders, who were wandering about m every 
direction, as they would in a time of peace. At the same time 
they were on the point of destroying 4be46rts, but the prefects 
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of the cohorts, seeing that they could not hold them, set them 
on fire. The standurds, the colours, and what solders there 
were^ concentrated themselves in the upper part of the island 
undies' the command of Aquilius, a centurion of the first rank^ an 
army in name rather than in strength. Vitellius in fiEurt, wer 
withdrawing the efiective troops from the cohorts, had loaded 
with arms a crowd of idlers from the neighbouring villages of 
the Nervii and the Germans. 

16. Civilis, thinking that he must proceed by craft, actually 
blamed the prefects for having deserted the forts, saying that he 
would himself, with the cohort under his command, quell the 
distaurbance among the Canninefates, and that they haid tMctter 
return to their respective winter quarters. It was evident, now- 
ever, that there was some treacherous design beneath this ad- 
vice, that the cohorts would be dispersed omy to be more easily 
crushed, and that the guidine hand in the war was not Brinno 
but Civilis ; for indications of the truth, which the Germans, a 
people who delight in war, could not long conceal, were gra- 
dually comine to light 'When stratagem proved ineffectual, he 
resorted to force, arranging in distinct colunms the Cannine- 
fates, the Batavians, and the FrisiL The Roman army was 
drawn lu) to meet them not far from the river Rhine, and the 
ships, which, after burning the forts, they had stranded at that 
point, were arranged so as to front the enemy. Before the 
struggle had lasted lonjg^, a cohort of Tungrians carried over 
their standards to Civilis. The other troops, psualsrsed by the 
unexpected desertion, were cut down alike by friends and foes. 
In the fleet there was the same treachery* Some of the rowers 
were Batavians, and they hindered the operations of the sailors 
and combatants by an apparent want of skill ; then they began 
to back water, and to run the stems on to the hostile ^ore. At 
last they killed the pilots and centurions, unless these were wil- 
ling to join them. The end was that the whole fleet of four and 
twenty vessels either deserted or was taken. 

i^. For the moment this was a brilliant success, and it 
had Its use for the future. Thev possessed themselves of some 
arms and some vessels, both of which they wanted, while they 
became very famous throughout Germany as the champions of 
liberty. The tribes of Gennany immediatdy sent envoys with 
ofiers of troops. The co-operation of Gaul Civilis endeavoured 
to secure by politic liberahty, sending back to their respective 
states the captured prefects of cohorts, and givine permission 
to their men to go or stay as they preferred. He offered to 
those who stayed service on honourable terms, to those who 
departed the spoils of the Roman army. At the same time he 
reminded them in confidential conversations, of the wrongs 
i^ch they had endured for so many years, while they JFalsdy 
gave to a wretched slavery the name of peace. 'The Bata- 
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** vians," he said, ^though free of tribute, have yet taken up artn^ 
^'aj;aiiist our common masters. In the first conflict the sol- 
^ diers of Rome have been routed and vanquished. What iHIl 
^be the result if Gaul throws- off the yoke? What strength is 
** there yet left in Italy? It is by the blood of the provinces 
^ that the provinces are conquered. Think not of how it fared 
** with the azflues of Vindex. It was by Batavian cavalry that 
^the iEdui and the Arvemi were trampled dovm, and among 
^' the auxilrarie» of Verginius there were found Belgian troops. 
''To those who will estimate the matter aright it is evident 
'' that Gaul fell by hes own strength. But now all are on the 
** same side, and we have whatever remnant of military vigour 
^ still flourished in the camps of Rome. With us too are the 
''veteran cohorts to whick the legions of Otho lately suc- 
"cumbed. Let S^rria, Asia Mino^ and the Ea^t, habituated 
"as it is t» despotism, submit to uavery; there are man^ yet 
" alive in . Gaul who were bont before the days of tribute. 
"It was only lately indeed that Quintilius Varus was stain, 
" and slavery driven out of Germany* And the Emperor who 
" was challenged bv that war was not a Vitellius, but a Caesar 
" Augustus, r reedom is a gift bestowed by nattu^ even on 
" the dumb animals. Courage is the peculiar excellence <tf man, 
" and the Gods help*- the braver siae. Let us then, who are 
" free to act and vigorous, £dl on a distracted and exhausted 
"enemy; While some are supporting Vespasian, and others 
" ViteUius, opportunities are opening up for acting against both.* 
i8. Civuis, bent on winning Gaul and Geraiany if his 
purposes should prosper, was on the point of securing sui»re- 
macy over the most powerful and most wealthy of the states. 
His first attempts Hordeonius Flaccus had encouraged by af* 
fecting ignorance. But when messengers came hurrying in 
with mtc^gence that a camp had been stormed, that cohorts 
had been cut to ]^ieces, and that the Roman power had been 
esrpelled from the island of the- Batavians, the general ordered 
the legate, Munius Lupencus,. who was in command of the 
winter quarters of two legions, to advance against the enemy. 
Lupercus in great haste tmrew across the Rhine such legionaries 
as were on the spot, some Ubian troops who were close at 
hand, and some cavsdry of the Treveri, who were stationed at 
no great distance ; these were accompanied by some Batavian 
horsey who, though thev had been long disaffected, yet still 
simulated loyalty in older that by betraying the Romans in 
the moment of actual conflict they mjc^ receive a higher price 
for tibeir desertion* Civilis, surrounding himself with Sie stand- 
ards of the caf>tured cohorts, to keep their recent honours before 
Ae eyes of his own men, and to terrify the enemy by the re- 
membrance of drfeat, now directed his own mother and sisters, 
and the wives and children of all his men^ to stand in the rear. 
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where they might encourage to vietory, or shame defeat 
The war- song of the men, and the shrill cries of the women, 
rose from the whole line, and an answering* but far less 
vigorous cheer, came from the legions and auxiliaries. The 
Batavians had exposed the left wing by their des^tion, and 
they immediately turned against our mem Sltill the legion- 
aries, though their position was alarming^ kept their arms 
and their ranks. The auxiliaries of the Ubii and 'the Treveri 
broke at once in shameful flight, and dispersed over the 
whole country. On that side the Germaas tnrew the weight 
of their attack. Meanwhile the legions- had an opportunity of 
retreating into what was called the Old Cann>*. Claudius 
Labeo, prefect of the Batavian horse, who had been the rival 
of Civilis in some* local contes^ was sent- away into the 
country of the Frisii ; to kill him might be to give offence to his 
countrymen, while to keep him > with the anny might be to sow 
the seeds of discord. 

19. About the same time the messenger despatched by 
Civilis came up with the cohorts of the Batavians and the 
Canninefates, while by the orders of Vitellius they were ad- 
vancing towards Rome. At once, inflated with pride and 
haughtiness, they demanded, by way of remuneration for their 
march, a donative, double pay, and an increase in the number 
of cavalry, things indeed which Vitellius had. promised, but 
which they now asked, not with the thought of obtaining them, 
but as a pretext for mutiny. Flaccus, by his many concessions, 
had produced no other effect but to make them insist with 
more energy on what thev knew he must refuse. Treating him 
with contempt, they made their way towards Lower Germany, 
to join Civilis. Hordeonius, assembling the tribunes and cen- 
turions, asked their opinion as to whether he should use 
coercion with those who refused obedience. Soon, yielding 
to his natural timidity and to 'the alarm of his ofiicers, who 
were troubled by the suspicions temper of the auxiliaries and 
by the fact that the ranks of the legions had been recruited by 
a hurried conscription, he resolved to > confine his troops to 
the camp. Then, repenting of his resolve, and finding that 
the very men who •had advised it now disapproved it, he 
seemed bent on pursuing the enemy, and wrote to Herennius 
Gallus, legate of the first legion, who^ was. then holding 
Bonna*, that he was to prevent the Batavians from crossing 
the Rhine, and that he would himself hang on their rear with 
his armv. They might have been crushed, if Hordeonius, 
moving from one side, and Gallus from) the other, had enclosed 
them between their armies. But Flaccus abandoned his pur- 
pose, and, in odier despatches to Gallus, recommended him not 
to threaten the departmg foe. Thence arose a suspicion that 
the war was being kindled with the consent of the legates, and 
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that everything which had happened, or was apprehended^ was 
due, not to the cowardice of the troops, or tb the strength of the 
enemy, but to the treachery of the generals. 

20. When the Batavians were near the camp at Bonna, 
they sent on before them delegates, commissioned to deliver 
to Herennius Gallus a message from the cohorts. It was. to 
this effect : " We have no quarrel with the Romans, for whom 
'^we have so often fought Wearied with a protracted and 
''fruitless service, we long for our native land and for rest. 
'' If no one oppose us, our march will be harmless, but if an 
"armed force encounter us, we will make a way with the 
"sword." The soldiers prevailed upon the hesitating legate 
to risk the chances of a battle. Three thousand legionaries, 
some raw Belgian cohorts, and with them a mob of rustics and 
camp-followers, cow^ardly, but bold of speech before the moment 
of danger, rushed out of all the gates, thinking to surround 
the Batavians, who were inferior in number.. But the enemy, 
being veteran troops, formed in columns, presenting on 
every side a dense array, with front, flanks, and rear secure. 
Thus they were able to break the thin line of our soldiers. 
The Belgians giving way, the legion was driven back, re- 
treating in confusion on the entrenchments and the gates. It 
was there that the greatest slaughter took place. The trenches 
were heaped tip with corpses. Nor was it only from the 
deadly blows of the enemy that they suffered ; many perished 
in the crush and by their own weapons. The victorious army, 
who avoided the Colonia Agrippinensis*, did not venture on 
any other hostile act during the remainder of their march, and 
excused the conflict at Bonna, alleging that they had asked 
for peace, and that when it was refused they had but looked to 
their own safety. 

21. Civilis, who now on the arrival of these veteran cohorts 
was at the head of a complete army, but who was undecided 
in his plans, and still reflected on the power of Rome, made 
all who were with him swear, allegiance to Vespasian, and 
sent envoys to the two legions which after their defeat in the 
previous engagement had retreated into the Old Camp, advising 
them to accept the same allegiance.. Their reply was : " We do 
"*not follow the advice of traitors or enemies. Vitellius is our 
" Emperor ; to him we will retain our fealty and devote our 
" swords till our last breath. Then let not a Batavian refugee 
" affect to decide the destinies of Rome ; let him rather await 
"the merited penalty of his guilt" Wien this reply was de- 
livered to Civilis, he was funous with anger, and hurried the 
whole Batavian nation into open war. 'Hie Bructeri and the 
Tencteri joined him, and messengers summoned all Germany to 
share in his plunder and his glory. 

22. To meet the threatened dangers of the gathering war. 
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tie legates- of the l^onSy Munius Lupercus and Numisius 
Rufos^ strengthened their entrenchments and walls. The build- 
ings, which during a long period of peace had grown up like 
al town near the camp, were destroyed, lest uey mignt be 
useful to the enemy. Little care, however, was taken about the 
conveyance of supplies into the camp. These the genexals 
allowed to be plundered ; and so, what might long have suf- 
ficed for their necessiti&i, was wantonly wasted in a few 
days. Civilis, who occupied the centre A the army with the 
UiU of the Batavian troops, wishing to ad^ a new terror to his 
demonstration, covered Im>Ui banks of the Rhine with columns 
of' his German allies, while his cavalry galloped about the 
plains. At the same time the fleet was moved up the stream. 
Here were the standards of the veteran cohorts; Uiere the 
images of wild beasts^ brought out of the woods and sacred 
groves, under the vanous fonns which each tribe is used to 
follow into battle, and these mingled emblems of civil and of 
foreign warfare utteriy confounded the besieged. The extent of 
the entrenchment raised the hopes of the besiegers. Con- 
structed for two legions, it was now held by not more than five 
thousand Roman soldiers. But there was with them a great 
number of camp4bllowers, who had assembled there on the ^- 
tuibance of peace, and who could be employed in the contest 

23. Part of Uie camp occupied the gentle slope of a hill ; 
to part was a level approach. By this encampment Augustas 
had thought the German tribes might be watched and checked ; 
never had he contemplated such a pitch of disaster, as that 
these tribes should themselves advance to attack our legions. 
Hence no labour was bestowed on the ground or on the de- 
fences. Our "^our and our arms seemed defence enough. 
The Batavians and the Transrhenane tribes took up their 
position, each tribe by itself, to distinguish and so the better 
to display the valour of each ; first annoying us by^ a distant 
volley ; tiien, as they found ihsX very many of their missiles 
fixed diemsdves hannlessly in the turrets and battlements of 
the walls, and they themselves suffered from the stones shower- 
ed down on them, Uiey fell on the entrenchment with a shout 
and furious rush, many placing their scaling-ladders surainst the 
ramparts, and others mounting on a testudo formed by their 
comrades. Some were in the act of climbing over when they 
were thrust down by the swords of the enemy, and fell over- 
whelmed by a storm of javelins and stakes. Always very 
daring at first and excessively elated by success, they now in 
their eagerness for plunder bore up against reverse. They also 
ventured to use what to them was a novelty, engines of war; 
they had Uiemselves no skill in handling them, but the pri- 
soners and deserters taught them to pue up timber in the 
shape, of a bridge, under which they put wheels, and so pro- 
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pelled it, some standing on the top^ and fighting as they would 
firom an eardi-worl^ others concealing themsdves within and 
undennining the walls. But the stones thrown by the cata- 
pults prostrated the ill-constnicted fabric, and when they set 
themselves to prepare hurdles and mandets, burning spears 
were thrown on them by the engines, fire bong thus actually 
used s^ainst the assailants. At last, despairing of success l^ 
force, uey changed their plans> i^d resolved to wait, for they 
were well aware that only a few days' provisions were in the 
camp, and that there was a great crowd of non-combatants ; and 
they counted at the same tkne on the treachery that might fol- 
low on scarcity, on the watering fidelity of the daves, and on the 
chances of war: 

24. Meanwhile Flaccus, who had heard of the siege of 
the camp, and had sent into all parts of Gaul to collect auxi^ 
liaries, put under command of Uillius Vocula, legate of the 
1 8th legion, seme troops pkl^ from the legions with orders 
to hasten by* forced marcnes alon^ the banks of the Rhine; 
Flaccus himself, who was weak m health . and disliked 1^ 
his troops, travelled 'with the fleet The troops indeed ami* 
plained in tmmistakeable language that their general had de- 
spatched the Batavian cohovt»«fk>m Mogontiacum, had feigned 
ignorance of^ the plans of Civilis,. and was inviting the German 
tribes to join the league. ^ This^" they said, '' has stren^ened 
^ Vespasian no less 3ian the exertions of Primus Antomus and 
^ Mucianus. Declared enmi^. and hostilit^r may be openly 
''repulsed, but treachery and fraud work in darkness, and 
'' so cannot be avoided. Civili^ stands in arms against us, 
^and arranges the order of his battle ; Hordeonius from his 
'* chamber or his litter gives such orders as may best serve 
''the enemy. The swords of thousands of brave men are 
''directed by one old man's sick caprice^ How much better 
" by slaving the traitor, to set free our valour and our fortune 
" from these evil auspices I" The passions already kindled by 
the language which' they thus held among themselves were yet 
more inflamed by a despatch from Vespasian., which Flaccus^ 
finding that it could not be concealed, read before an assembly 
of the troops, sending the persons who had.brought.it in chains 
to ViteUius. 

25. With> feelings somewhat appeased^ they- arrived at 
Bonna, the winter-camp of the first legion. The troops there 
were even more enraged against Hordeonius, and laid on 
hhn the blame of the late disaster. They said that it was 
by his orders that they had offered battle to the Bataviaos, 
supposing that the legions from Mogontiacum were following 
them ; that it was through his trea^ery that they had been 
slaughtered, no reinforcements coming ujp ; that all these events 
were unknown to the other legions, and were not told to their 
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Emperor, though the sudden outburst of treason might have 
been crushed by the prompt action of so many provinces. 
Hordeonius read to the army copies of all the letters which he 
had sent about Gaul, bc^^ging for reinforcements, and estap 
blished as a precedent a most msgraceful practice, namely^ the 
handing over the despatches to the standard-bearers of the 
legions, through whose means they were read by the soldiers 
sooner than by the generals He then ordered one of the 
mutineers to be put m irons, more hn the sake of asserting 
his authority than because smy one man was in fisiult The 
arm>[ was then* moved from Bonna to the Colonia Agrippi- 
nensis, while auxiliaries from Gaul continued to flow in; tor 
at first that nation zealously supported the cause of Rome. 
Soon indeed as the Gormans increased in power, many of the 
states took up arms against us, moved by the hope of freedom 
and, could tney once shake off the yoke, even by the lust of 
empire. The irritation of the legions still increased, nor had 
the imprisonment of a single seedier struck them with terror. 
This fellow indeed actually charged the general with coin- 
plicity ; he had, he said, acted as a messenger between Civilis 
and Flaccus, and' because he mi^t tell die truth he was now 
being crushed under a false chaige. With wonderful firmness 
Vocma ascended the tribunal, and ordered the man, who had 
been seized by the lictors, and was loudly remonstrating, to 
be led off to execution. AU the best men> acquiesced in the 
order^ while the ill-affected were struck with terror. Then, as 
all with common consent demanded that Vocula should be 
their general^ Hordfeonius handed over to* him the supreme 
command. 

26. But there were many things to exasperate the al- 
ready divided feelings of the soldiery. Pay and provisions 
were scanty, Gaul was rebelling against conscription and 
taxes, while the Rhine, owing to a drought unexampled in 
that climate, would hardlv admit of navigation, and thus sup- 

Elies were straitened at the same time that outposts had to 
e established along the entire bank to keep the Germans 
from fording the stream; the self-same cause thus bringing 
about a smaller supply of grain and a- greater number <» 
consumers. Among ignorant persons the very failure of the 
stream was regardoi as a prodigy, as if. the very rivers, the 
old defences of the Empire were deserting us. What, in 
peace, would have seemed chance or nature, was now spoken 
of as destiny and the anger of heaven. As the army entered 
Novesium* the sixteenth legion joined it ; Herennius Gallus, 
its legate^ was associated with Vocula in the responsibilities 
of command. As they did not venture to advance upon the 
enemy, they constructed a camp at a place called Geldttbat. 
Here the generals sought to give steadiness to the troops l^ 
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such exercises as forming in order of battle^ constructing for* 
tifications, making entrenchments, and whatever else might 
train them for war. In the hope that they might be fired to 
courage by the delights of plunder, Vocula led the army against 
the nearest villages of the Gugemi, who had accepted the allir 
ance of Civilis. Some of the troops remained permanently with 
Herennius Gallus. 

27. One day it happened that at no great distance from 
the camp the Germans were endeavouring to drag off to their 
own bank a vessel laden with com, which had run aground 
in the shallows. Gallus could not endure this, and sent a 
cohort to help. The numbers of the Germans also increased ; 
as fresh troops continued to join both sides, a regular battle 
ensued. The Germans, beside inflicting great loss on our men, 
carried off the vesseL The vanquished troops, following what 
had become a regular practice laid the blame not on their 

•own cowardice, but on supposed treachery in the l^^te. 
Dragged out of his tent, his garments torn, and his person 
severely beaten, he was commanded to declare for what bribe 
and with what accomplices he had betrayed the army. Their, 
old hatred of Hordeonius reappeared. He, they declared, 
was the instigator of the crim^ Gallus his tooL At las^ 
utterly terrified by their threats of instant death, the legate 
himsdf charged Hordeonius with treachery. He was then put 
in irons, and only released on the arrival of Vocula, who the 
next day inflicted capital punishment on the ringleader9 of the 
mutiny; such wide extremes of license and of subordination 
were to be found in that army. The common soldiers were 
undoubtedly loyal to ViteUius, but all the most distinguished 
men were in favour of Vespasian. The result was an alterna- 
tion of outbreaks and executions and a strange mixture of 
obedience and frenzy, which made it impossible to restrain 
the men whom it was yet possible to punish. 

28. Meanwhile ail Germany was raising the power of 
Civilis by vast additions of strength, and Uie alliance was 
secured by hostages of the noblest rank. He directed that the 
territories of the Ubii and the Treveri should be ravaged by 
the several tribes on which the^ bordered, and that another 
detachment should cross the nver Mosa*, to threaten the 
Menapii and the Morini and the' frontiers of GauL In boti^ 
quarters plunder was collected ; with peculiar hostility in the. 
case of the Ubii, because this nation, being of German origin, 
had forsworn its native country, and assumed the Roman 
name of die Agrippinenses. Their cohorts were cut up at 
the village of Marcodurumf, where they lay in careless secu- 
rity^ presuming on their dutance from the river-bank. The 
Ubii did not remain quiet,, but made predatory excursions 
into Germany, escaping at first with impunity, though they . 
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were afterwards cut ofL Throughout the whole of this war, 
they were more loyal than fortunate. Civilis, grown more 
formidable now that the Ubii had been crushedi and elated 

' by the success of his operations, pressed on the siege of the 
legions, keeping a strict watch to prevent any secret intelligence 
of advancing succours from reaching them. He entrusted to 
the Batavians Uie care of tiie machines and the vast si^e 

. works, and when the Transrhenane tribes clamoured for battk, 

• he bade them go and cut through the ramparts, and, if re- 
pulsed, renew the struggle ; their numbers were superfluously 
large, and their loss was not fdt Even darkness aid not ter- 
minate the struggle. 

29. Piling up lo^ -of wood round the walls and Hgfating 
them, they sat feasting, and rushed to the conflict^ as each 
grew heated with win^ with a useless daring. Their missiles 
were discharged without effect in the darkness, but to the 
Romans the ranks of the barbarians were plainly discernible 
and they singled out with deliberate aim anyone whose bold- 
ness or whose decorations made him conspicuous. Civilis saw 
this, and, extinguishing the fires, threw the confusion of dark- 
ness over the attack. Then ensued a scene of discordant 
clamour, of accident, and uncertainty, where no one could see 
how to aim or to avoid a blow. Wherever a shout was heard, 
they wheeled round and strained hand and foot Valour was 
of no avail, accident disturbed every plan, and the bravest 
firequently were struck down by the missiles of the coward. 
The Geimans fought with incondderate fury; our men, more 
alive to the danger, threw, but not at random, stakes shod 
with iron and heavy stones. Where the noise of the assail- 
ants was heard, or where the ladders placed against the walls 
brought the enem)r within reach of their hands, they pushed 
them back with their shields, and followed them with tneur jave- 
lins. Many, who had stru^led on to the walls, they stabbed 
wiUi their short swords. After a/ night thus spent, day revealed 
a new method of attack. 

3a The Batavians had raised a tower two stories high, 
which they brought up to the Praetorian gate of the camp, 
where the groimd was most level But our men, pushing 
forward strong poles, and battering it with beams, broke it 
down, causing great destruction among the combatants on the 
top. The enemy were attacked in their confusion by a sudden 
and successful sally. All this time many engines were con- 
structed by the legionaries, who were superior to the enemy m 
experience and skilL Peculiar consternation was caused by a 
madiin^ which, being poised in the air over the heads of the 
enemy, suddenly descended, and carried up one or more of 

«them past the faces of their friends, and then, by a shiftiog lOf 
the weights, projected them within the limits of the canqp. 
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Civilis, giving up all hope of a successful assault, again sat 
down to blockade the camp at his leisure and undennmed the 
fidelity of the legions by the promises of ms emissaries. 

31. All these events in Germany took place before the 
battte of Cremona, the result of which was announced in a 
despatch from Antonius, accompanied by Csecina's proclama- 
tion. Alpinius Montanus, prefect of a cohort in Uie vanquished 
arm^, was on the spot, and acknowle<^ed Uie fate of his party, 
Vanous were the emotions thus excited ; the Gallic auxiliaries, 
who fdt neither afiection nor hatred towards either party, and 
who served without attachment, at once, at the instance of their 
prefects, deserted Vitellius. The veteran soldiers hesitated. 
Nevertheless, when Hordeonius administered the oath, under a 
strong pressure from their tribunes, they pronounced the words, 
which their, looks and their temper belied, and, while tiiey 
adopted every other expression, they hesitated at the name en 
Vespasian, passing it over with a slight murmur, and not un» 
firequently in absolute silence. 

32. After this, certain letters from Antonius to Civilis 
were read in full assembly, and provoked the suspicions of die 
soldiery, as they seemed to be addressed to a partisan of the 
cause and to.t« unfriendly to the army df Germany. Soon 
the news reached the camp at . Gdduba, and the same hm- 
guage and the same acts were repeated. Montanus was sent 
with a message to Civilis, bidding him desist from hostilities, 
and not seek to conceal the designs of an enemy by fij^ting 
under false colours, and telling him that, if he had been 
attempting to assist Vespasian, his purpose had been fully 
accomplished. Civilis at first replied in artful language, but 
soon perceiving that Montanus was a man of singularly high 
spirit. and was himself disposed for change, he began with 
lamenting the perils through which he had struggled for five- 
and-twenty years in the camps of Rome. ** It is,** he said, 
'' a noble reward that I have received for my toils ; my bro- 
** ther murdered, myself imprisoned, and the savage damoiir 
^of this arm)^ a clamour which demanded mv execution, 
^and for whicn by the law of nations I demand vengeance. 
^ You, TreverL and other enslaved creatures, what rev^uxl do 
^you expect for the blood which you have shed so often? 
^What but a hateful service, perpetual tribute, the rod, the 
^axe, and the passions of a ruhng race? See how I, the 
^prefect of a single cohort, with the Batavians and the Can* 
'^nind&ites, a mere fraction of Gaul, have destroyed their vast 
^ but useless camps, or are pressing them with the close block- 
^'ade of fsunine and the sword. In a word, either freedom 
^ will follow on our efibrts, or, if we are van'quidied, we shaQ but 
''be what we were before." Having thus fired the nian's 

I amlntion, Civilis dismissed him, but bade him carry iMick a 
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milder answer. He letumedy pretending to have failed in his 
missioni but not revealing the 'other facts ; these indeed soon 
came to light 

33. Civilis, retaining a part of his forces, sent the veteran 
cohorts and the bravest of nis German troops against Vocula 
and his army, under the command of Julius Mazimus and 
Claudius Victor, his sister's son. On their march they plun- 
dered the winter camp of a body of horse stationed at Asci- 
beigium*, and they fell on Vocula's camp so unexpectedly 
that he could neithor haran^e lus army, nor even get it into 
line; All that he could do m the confusion was to order the 
veteran troops to strengthen the centra The auxiliaries were 
dispersed in everv part of the field. The cavalry charged, 
bu^ received by ue orderly array of the enemyi fled to their 
own lines. What ensued was a massacre rather than a battle. 
The Nervian in&ntryi from panic or from treacheiy, exposed 
the flank of our anny. Thus the attack fell upon the legions, 
who had lost their standards and were being cut down within 
the entrenchment^ when the fortune of the day was suddenly 
changed by a reinforcement of fresh troops. Some Vascon 
in£wtry, levied by Galba, which had by this tine been sent 
for, heard the noise of the combatants as they approached the 
camp^ attacked the rear of the preoccupied •enemy, and spread 
a panic more than proportionate to their numbers, some be> 
lieving that all the troops from Novesium, others diat all from 
Mogontiacum, had come up. Hiis delusion restored the cou- 
rage of the Romans^ and in relying on the strength of others 
they recovered their own. All the bravest of the Batavians, of 
the infantry at least, fell, but the cavalry escaped wiUi the 
standards and with the prisoners whom they had secured in the 
early part of the engagement Of the slain on that day the 
greater number belonged to our armv, but to its less eBective 
part The Germans lost the flower of their foroe. 

34. The two generals were eaually bbmeworthy ; they 
deserved defeat, the]^ did not make uie most of success. Had 
Civilis given battle in greater forces he could aot have been 
outflanked by so small a number of cohorts, and he might 
have destroyed the camp after once forcing an entrance. As 
for Vocula, he did not reconnoitre the advancing enemy, and 
consequently he was vanquished as soon as he Idt ^e camp ; 
and theiK mistrusting his victory, he fruitlessly wasted several 
days before marching against the enemy, though, had he at 
once resolved to drive them back, and to follow up his sue* 
cess, he might, by one and the same movement, have raised 
the siege of the legions. Meanwhile Civilis had tried to work 
on the feelings of the besieged by representing that with the 
Romans all was lost, and that victory had declared for his 
own troops. The standards and colours were carried round 
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the ramparts, and the prisoners also were displayed. One of 
themi with noble daring, declared the real truth in a loud 
voice^ and, as he was cut down on the spot by the Germans, 
all the more confidence was felt in his mformation. At the 
same time it was becoming evident, from the devastation of 
the country and from the names of burning houses, ths^ the 
victorious army was approaching. Vocula issued orders that 
the standards should be {Wanted within sight of the camp, and 
should be surrounded with a ditch ana rampart, where his 
men might deposit their knapsacks, and so fight without en* 
cumbrance. On this, the General was assail^ by a clunor- 
ous demand for instant battle. The^ had now grown used 
to threaten. Without even taking time to form into line, 
disordered and weary sis they were, they commenced the 
action. Civilis was on the fidd, trusting quite as much to 
the faults of his .adversaries as to the valour of his own 
troops. With the Romans the fortune .of the day varied^ and 
the most violently mutinous shewed themselves cowards. But 
some, rememboing their recent victory, stood their ground 
and struck fiercely at the foe, now encouraging each other 
and their neighbours, and now, while they re-formed thtxr 
lines, imploring the besieged not to lose the opportunity. 
These latter, who saw everything finom the walls, sallied out 
from every gate. It so happened that Gvilis was thrown 
to the ground by the faU ot his horse. A report that he 
had be^ either wounded or slain gained hdiei throughout 
both armies, and spread incredible panic among his own 
troops, and gave as great encouragement to their opponents. 
But Vocula, leaving the flying foe^ began to stren^^en the 
rampart and the towers of the camp, as if another si^ were 
imminent He had misused success ^so often that he -was 
rightly suspected of a preference for war. 

35. Nothing distressed our troops so much as the scarcity 
of supplies. The baggage of the legions was therefore sent to, 
Novesium with a crowd of non-combatants to fetch com from' 
that place overland, for the enemy commanded the river. Hie 
marcn of the first body was accomplished in security, as Gvilis 
had not yet recovered. But when ne heard that officers of the 
commissariat had been again sent to Novesium, and that the 
infantry detached as an escort were advancing just as if it 
was a time of profound peace, wiUi but few soldiers round 
the standards, the arms stowed away in the waggqns, and all 
wandering about at their pleasure, he attacked them in re> 
gular form, having first sent on troops to occupy the bridges 
and the defiles in the road. The battle extended over a lone 
line of march, lasting .with varyine success till night parted 
the combatants. The infantry puwed on to Gelduba, while 
the camp remained in the same ^state-as -befosei garrisoned by 
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such troops as had been left in it There could be no doubt 
what peril a convoy, heavily laden and panic stricken« would 
have to encounter m attempting to return. Vocula added to 
his force a thousand picked men from the fifth and fifteen^ 
lef^ons besieged in the Old Camp^ a body of troops undisd- 
plmed and iU-afifected to their officers. But more than the 
number specified came forward, and openly protested, as they 
marched, that they would not endure any longer the hardships 
of famine and the treachery of the legates. On the other 
handy those who had stayed behind complained that they were 
being left to their fate by this withdrawal of a part of the 
legions. A twofold mutiny was the result, some calling upon 
Vocula to come back, while the others refused to return to 
the camp. 

36. Meanwlule Civilis blockaded the Old Cama Vocula 
retired first to Gelduba, afterwards to Novesium; Civilis took 
possession of Gelduba, and not long after was victorious in 
a cavalry engagement near Novesium. But reverses and suc- 
cesses ^eemal e(}ually to kindle in the troops the one desire 
of murdering their officers. The Iqpons, increased in number 
by the arrivsa of the men fix)m the fifth and fifteenth, demand- 
ed a donative, for they had discovered that some money had 
been sent by Vitellius. After a short delay Hordeonius gave 
the donative in the name of Vespasian. This, more than 
anything else, fostered the mutinous spirit The men, aban- 
doning themselves to debauchery and revelry and all the 
license of nightly gatherings, revived their old grudge a^nst 
Hordeonius. Without a single legate or tribune venturing to 
check them, for tiie darkness seems to have taken firom £em 
all sense of shame, they dragged him out of his bed and killed 
him. The same fiite was intended for Vocuh^ but he assumed 
the dress of a slave, and escaped unrecognized in the dark- 
ness. When their fury had subsided and their akum re- 
turned, they sent centurions with despatches to the various 
states of Gaul, imploring help in money and troops. 

37. These men, headstrong, cowardly, and spiritless, as 
a mob without a leader always is, on the approach of Civilis 
hastily took up arms, and, as hastily abandoning them, be- 
took themselves to flight Disaster produced disunion, the 
troops fix)m the Upper army dissociating their cause from 
that of their comrades. Nevertheless the statues of Vitellius 
were again set up in the camp and in the neighbouring Bel- 

g*an towns, and this at a time when Vitellius himself had 
lien. Then the men of the ist, the 4th, and the i8th 
lesions, repenting of their conduct, followed Vocula, and again 
talang in his presence the oath of allegiance to Vespasian, were 
marched by him to the relief of Mogontiacum. The bc^iegin^ 
army, an heterogeneous mass of Chatti, Usipii, and Mattiaci, 
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had raised the siege, glutted with spoils^ but not without suf- 
fering loss. Our troops attacked them on the way, dispersed 
and unprepared. Moreover the Treveri had constructei a 
breastwork and rampart across their territory, and they and 
the Germans continued to contend with great losses on both 
sides up to the time when they tarnished by rebellion their dis- 
tinguisned services to the Roman people. 

38. Meanwhile Vespasian (now consul for the second time) 
and Titus entered upon their office both being absent from 
Rome. People were gloomy and anxious under the pressure 
of manifold fears, for, over and above immediate perus, they 
had taken groundless alarm under the impression that Africa 
was in rebellion through the revolutionary movements of Lucius 
Piso. He was governor of that province, and was far fit>m 
being a man of turbulent disposition. The fact was that the 
wheat-ships were detained by the severity of the weather, and 
the lower orders, who were accustomed to buy their provisions 
from day to day, and to whom cheap com was the sole subject 
of public interest, feared and believed that the ports had l>eeai 
closed and the supplies stopped, the Vitellianists, who had 
not yet given up their party fedings, helping to spread the 
report, which was not displeasing even to the conquerors. 
Their ambition, which even foreign campaigns could not fill 
to the full, was not satisfied by any triumphs that civil war 
could furnish. 

39. On the 1st of January, at a meeting of the Senate^ 
convoked for the purpose by Julius Frontinus, praetor of the 
city, votes of thanks were passed to the legates, to the armies, 
and to the allied kings. The office of praetor was taken 
away froia Tettius JuUanus, as having deserted his legion 
when it passed over to the party of Vespasian, with a view to 
its beine transferred to Plotius Griphus. Equestrian rank 
was conferred on Hormus. Then, on the resignation of Fron- 
tinus, Caesar Domitian assumed the office of praetor of the 
city. His name was put at the head of despatches and edicte, 
but the real authority was in the hands of Muciantis, with this 
exception, that Domitian ventured on several acts of power, 
at the instigation of his fi^ends, or at his own caprice. But 
Mucianus found his principal cause of apprehension in Pri- 
mus Antonius and Varus Arrius, who, m the freshness of 
their fame, while distinguished by great achievements and by 
the attachment of the soldiery, were also supported by the 
people, because in no case had they extended their severities 
oeyond the battle-field. It was also reported that Antonius 
had urged Scribonianus Crassus, whom an illustrious descent 
added to the honours of his brother made a conspicuous per- 
son, to assume the supreme power ; and it was understood that 
a number of accomplices would not have fieuled to support him. 
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had not the proposal been rejected by Scribonianusy who was 
a man not easily to be tempted even l^ a certainty, and was 
proportionately apprehensive of risk. Mucianus, seeing that 
Antonius could not be openly crushed, heaped many praises 
upon him in the Senate, and loaded him with promises in 
secret, .holding out as a prize the government of Eastern 
Spain, then vacant in consequence of the departure of Quvius 
Rufus. At the same time he lavished on his friends tribune- 
ships and prefectures ; and then, when he had filled the vain 
heart of the man with hope and ambition, he destroyed his 
power by sending into winter quarters the 7th legion, whose 
affection for Antonius was particularly vehement. The 3rd 
legion, old troops of Varus Arrius, were sent back to Syria. 
Part of the army was on its way to Germany. Thus aU de- 
ments of disturbance being removed, the usual appearance of 
the capita], the laws, and the jurisdiction of the magistrates, 
were once more restored. 

4a Domitian, on the day of his taking his seat in the 
Senate, made a brief and measured speech in reference to the 
absence of his father and brother, ana to his own youth. He 
was graceful in his bearing, and, hi^ real character being yet 
unknown, the frequent blush on his countenance passed for 
modesty. On his proposing the restoration of the Imperial 
honours of Galba, Curtius Montanus moved that respect 
should also be paid to the memory of Piso. The Senate 
passed both motions, but that which referred to Piso was not 
carried out Certain commissioners were then appointed by 
lot, who were to see to the restitution of property plundered 
during the war, to examine and restore to their place the 
brazen tables of the laws, which had fallen down through age, 
to free the Calendar from the additions with which die adula- 
tory spirit of the time had disfigured it, and to put a check on 
the public expenditure. The office of praetor was restored to 
Tettius Julianus, as soon as it was known that he had fled for 
refuge to Vespasian. Griphus still retained his rank. It was 
then determined that the cause of Musonius Rufus against 
Publius Celer should be again brought on. PubUus was con- 
demned, and thus expiation was made to the shade of Soranus. 
The day thus marked by an example of public justice was 
not barren of distinction to individuals. Musonius was thought 
to have fulfilled the righteous duty of an accuser, but men 
spoke very differently of Demetrius, a disciple of the Cynical 
school of philosophy, who pleaded the cause of a notorious 
criminal by appends to. corrupt influences rather than by fair 
argument Puolius himself, in his peril, had neither spirit 
nor power of speech left The signal for venp^eance on the in- 
formers having been thus given, Junius Mauncus asked Caesar 
to give the Senate access to the Imperial registers, from which 
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tfaey might learn what impeachments the several informers had 
proposed. Caesar answered, that in a matter of such importance 
the Emperor must be consulted. 

41. . The Senate, led bv its principal members, then 
framed a form of oath, whidi was eagerly taken b]^ all the 
magistrates and by the other Senators in the order in which 
thev voted. They called the Gods to witness, that nothing 
had been done by their instrumentality to prejudice the safety 
of any person, and that they had gained no distinction or 
advantage by tUe ruin of Roman citizens. Great was the 
alarm, and various the devices for altering the words of the 
oath, among those who felt the consciousness of guilt The 
Senate appreciated the scruple, but denounced the perjury. 
This pubbc censure, as it might be called, fell with espe- 
cial severity on Uiree men, Sariolenus Vocula, Nonnius Atti- 
anus, and Cestius S^verus, all of them infamous for having 
practised the trade of the informer in the days of Nero. 
Sariolenus indeed labbufed under an imputation of recent 
date. It was said that he had attempted the same practices 
during the reign of Vitellius. The Senators did not desist 
from threatening gestures, till he quitted die chsunber; then 
passing to Paccius Africaiius, they assailed him in the same 
way. It was he, they said; who had singled out as victims 
for Nero the brothers Scribonius, renown^ for their mutual 
affection and for their wealth. Africanus dared not confess his 
guilt, and could not deny it ; but he himself turned on Vibius 
Crispus, who was pres^ng him with questions, and complicating 
a charge which he could not rebut, shifted the blame from him- 
self by associating another with his guilt 

42. Great was the reputation for brotherly affection, as well 
as for eloquence, which Vipstanus Messalla earned for himself 
on that day, by venturing", though not yet of Senatorial age, to 
plead for his brother Aqiulius I&gulus. The fall of the families 
of the Crassi and Orfitus had brought Regulus into the utmost 
odium. Of his own free-will, as it seemed, and while still a 
mere youth, he had undertdken the prosecution, not to ward off 
any peril from himself, but in the hope of gaining power. The 
wife of Crassus, Sulpicia Praetextata, and her four children 
were ready, should the Senate take cognizance of the cause^ to 
demand vengeance. Accordingly, Messalla, without attempting 
to defend the case or the person accused, had simply thrown 
himself in the way of the perils that threatened his brother, and 
had thus wrought upon the feelings of several Senators. On 
this Curtius Montanus met him with a fierce speech, in which he 
went to the length of asserting, that after the death of Galba 
money had been given by Regulus to the murderer of Piso, and 
that he had even fastened his teeth in the murdered man^s head. 
'* Certainly," he said, ^ Nero did not compel this act; you did 
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^ not secure by this piece of barbarity either yotir rank or your 
^ life. We may bear wiUi the defence put forward by men who 
'^thought it better to destroy others than to come into peril 
'* themselves. As for you, the exile of your father, 'and the 
'' division of his property among his creditors, had left you per- 
^ fectly safe, besides that your youth incapacitated you for office ; 
''there was nothing in you which Nero could either covet or 
*' dread. It was from sheer lust of slaughter and greed of gain 
''that you, unknown as you were, you, who had never pleaded 
"in any man's defence^ steeped your soul in noble blood, when, 
" though you had snatched from the very grave of your Countiv 
" the spoils of a man of consular rank, had been fed to die fuU 
"with seven million sesterces, and shone with all sacerdotal 
"honours, you yet overwhelmed in one common ruin innocent 
" boys, old men of illustrious name, and noble ladies, when you 
"actually blamed the tardy movements of Nero in wearing 
" himself and his informers with the overthrow of single families, 
"and declared that the whole Senate might be destroyed t^ one 
" word. Keep, Conscript Fathers, preserve a man df such ready 
"counsels, that every age may be furnished with its teacher, 
" and that our young men may imitate Regulus, just as our old 
" men imitate Marcdlus and Crispus. Even unsuccessful vil- 
"lany finds some to emulate it : what will happen, if it flourish 
"and be strong? And the man, whom we dare not offend 
"when he holds only quaestor's rank, are we to see him rise to 
" the dignities of praetor and consul ? Do you suppose that Nero 
" will be the last of the tyrants? Those who survived Tiberius, 
"those who survived Caligula, diought the same; and yet after 
" each there arose another ruler yet more detestable and more 
"crueL We are not afraid of Vespasian; the age and modera- 
" tion of the new Emperor reassure us. But the influence of 
" an example outlives the individual character. We have lost 
" our vigour. Conscript Fathers ; we are no longer that' Senate, 
" which, when Nero had fallen, demanded that the informers 
" and ministers of the tyrant should be punished acconfing to 
"ancient custom. The first day after the downfall of a widced 
" Emperor is the best of opportunities." 

43. Montanus was heard with such approval on the part of 
the Senate, that Helvidius conceived a hope that Marcellus also 
might be overthrown. He therefore began with a panegyric on 
Cluvius Rufu& who, though not less rich nor less renowned for 
eloquence, haa never imperilled a single life in the days of Nero. 
By this comparison, as well as by direct accusations, he pressed 
Eprius hard, and stirred the indignation of the Senators. When 
Marcellus perceived this, he made as if he would leave the 
House, exctaiming, "We go, Priscus, and leave you your Senate ; 
''act the king, though Cs^ar himself be present" Crispus 
followed. BoUi were enraged, but their looks were difoent; 
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Marcellus cast furious glances about him, while Crispus snuled. 
They were drawn backi however, into the Senate by the hasty 
inteiterence of friends. The contest grew fiercer, while the well- 
disposed majority on the one side, and a powerful minority on 
the other, fought out their obstinate quarrel, and thus the day 
was spent in sdtercation. 

44. At the next meeting of the Senate Caesar began by 
recommending that the wrongs, the resentments, and the terrible 
necessities of former times, should be forgotten, and Mucianus 
spoke at great length in favour of the informers. At the same 
time he aunonished in gentle terms and in a tone of entreaty 
those who were reviving indictments, which they had before 
commenced and afterwanis dropped. Th^ Senators, when they 
found themselves opposed, rehnquished the liberty which they 
had begun to exercise. That it might not be thought that the 
opinion of the Senate was disregarded, or that impunity was 
accorded to all acts done in the days of Nero, Mucianus sent 
back to their islands two men of Senatorial rank, Octavius 
Sagitta and Antistius Sosianus, who had quitted their places of 
banishment Octavius had seduced one Pontia Postumia, and, 
on her refusing to marry him, in the frenzy of passion had mur- 
dered her. Sosianus by his depravity^ had brought many to ruin. 
Both had been condemned and bamshed by a solemn decision 
of the Senate, and, though others were permitted to return, were 
kept under the same penalty. But this did not mitigate ti^e 
hatred felt against Mucianus. Sosianus and Sagitta were utterly 
insi|;nificant, even if they did return; but men dreaded the 
abUities of the informers, their wealth, and the power which they 
exercised in many sinister ways. 

45. A trial, conducted in the Senate according to ancient 
precedents, brought into harmony for a time the feelin^^s of its 
members. Manlius Patruitus, a Senator, laid a complaint, that 
he had been beaten by a mob in the colony of Sena*, and that 
by order of the magistrates ; that the wrong had not stopped 
here, but that lamentations and wailings, in fact a representation 
of funeral obsequies, had been enacted in his presence, acccmi- 
panied with contemptuous and insulting expressions levelled 
against the whole Senate. The persons accused were sum- 
moned to appear, and after the case had been investigated^ 
punishment was inflicted on those who were fotmd guilty. A 
resolution of the Senate was also passed, recommending more 
orderly behaviour to the people of Sena. About the same time 
Antonius Flamma was condemned under the law against ex- 
tortion, at the suit of the people of Cyrene^ and was banished 
for cruel practices. 

46. Amidst all this a mutiny in the army all but broke out. 
The troops who, having been disbanded by Vitellius, had flocked 
to support Ve^>asian, asked leave to serve again in the F^rae* 
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torian Guard, and the soldiers who had been selected fix)m the 
legions wiUi the same prospect now clamoured for their promised 
pay. Even the Vitellianists could not be got rid ot without 
much bloodshed. But the money required lor retaining in the 
service so vast a body of men was immensely large. Mucianus 
entered the camp to examine more accurately the individual 
claims. The victorious army, wearing their proper decorations 
and arms, he drew up with moderate intervals of space between 
the divisions; then the Vitellianists, whose capitulation at 
BoviUae I have ah-eady related, and the other troops of the 
party, who had been collected from the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, were brought forth almost naked. Mucianus ordered 
these men to be (uawn up apart, making the British, the 
German, and any other troops that there were belonging to other 
armies, take up separate positions. The very first view of their 
situation paralyzed them. They saw opposed to them what 
seemed a hostile array, threatening them with javelin and sword. 
They saw themselves hemmed in, without arms, filthy and 
squsdid. And when they began to be separated, some to be 
marched to one spot, and some to another, a thrill of terror ran 
through them alL Among the troops from Germany the panic 
was particularly great; for they believed that this separation 
marked them out for slaughter. They embraced their fdlow- 
soldiers, clung to their necks, begged for parting kisses, and 
entreated that they might not be deserted, or doomed in a com- 
mon cause to suffer a different lot They invoked now Mucianus, 
now the absent Emperor, and, as a last resource^ heaven and the 
Gods, till Mucianus came forward, and calling them '' soldiers 
'' bound by the same oath and servants of the same Emperor,** 
stopped the groundless panic. And indeed the victorious army 
seconded the tears of the vanquished with their approving 
shouts. This terminated the proceedings for that day. But 
when Domitian harangued them a few days afterwards, they 
received him with increased confidence. The land that was 
offered them they contemptuously rejected, and beeged for 
regular service and pay. Theirs were prayers indeed, but such 
as it was impossible to reject They were therefore received 
into the Praetorian camp. Then such as had reached the pre- 
scribed age, or had served the proper number of campaigns, 
received an honourable discharge; others were dismissed for 
misconduct; but this was done by degrees and in detail, always 
the safest mode of reducing the united strength of a multitude. 

47. It is a fact that, whether suggested by real poverty 
or by a wish to give the appearance of it, a proposition passed 
the Senate to the effect that a loan of sixty million sesterces 
from private persons should be accepted, rompeius Silvanus 
was appointed to manage the affair. Before long, either the 
necessity ceased or the pretence was dropped After this, on 
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the motion of Domitian, the consulships conferred by Vitel- 
lius were canoeUed, and die honours of a censoi^s funml were 
paid to Sabinus ; great lessons both of the mutability of fortune^ 
ever bringing together the highest honours and the lowest 
humiliations. 

48. About the same time the proconsul Lucius Piso was 
mtudered. I shall make the account of this murder as exact 
as possible by first reviewing a few eailier circumstancps, 
which have a bearing on the origin and motives of such deeds. 
The legion and the auxiliaries stationed in Africa to guard the 
frontiers of the Empire were under the proconsul's authority 
during the reigns of the divine Augustus and Tiberius; But 
in course of time Caligula, prompted by his restless temper 
and by his fear of Marcus Silanus,. who then held Africa, took 
away the legion from the proconsul, and handed it over to a 
legate whom he sent for that purpose. The patronage was 
equally divided between the two officers. A source of disa- 
|;reement was thus studiously sought in the continual dash- 
mg of their authority, and it was further developed by an 
unprincipled rivalry. The power of the legates grew throu|^ 
their lengthened tenure of office, and, perhaps, because an 
inferior feels ^ater interest in such a competition. All the 
more distingmshed of the proconsuls cared more for security 
than for power. 

49l At this time the legion in Africa was commanded by 
Valerius Festus, a young man of extravagant habits and im- 
moderate ambition, who was now made uneasy by his relation- 
ship to Vitellius. Whether this man in their frequent inter-, 
views tempted Piso to revolt, or whether he resisted sudi 
overtures, is not known for certain, for no one was present at 
their confidential meetings, and, after Piso's death, many were 
disposed to ingratiate themsdves with the murderer. There is 
no doubt that the province and the troops entertained feelings 
of hostility to Vespasian, and some of the ViteUianists, who had 
escaped from the capital, incessantly represented to Piso that 
Gaul was hesitating and Germany ready to revolt, that his own 
position was perilous, and that for one who in peace must be 
suspected war was the safer course. While this was going on, 
Qaudius Sagitta, prefect of Petra's Horse, making a very quick 
passage, reached Africa before Papirius, tiie centurion despatch- 
ed by Mucianus. He declared that an order to put Inso to 
death had been g^ven to the centurion, and that Galerianus, his 
cousin and son-in-law, had perished; that his only hope of 
safety was in bold action ; that in sudi action two paths were 
open ; he might defend himself on the spot, or he might sul 
for Gaul and ofier his services as general to the Vitdlianist 
armies. Piso was wholly unmoved by this statement The 
centurion despatched by Mudanus, on landing in the port 
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of CarthagCy raised bis voice, and invoked in succession all 
blessings on tbe bead of Piso, as if be were Emperor, and 
bade the bystanders, who were astonished by this sudden and 
strange proceeding, take up the same cry. The credulous mob 
rushed mto the market-place, and demanded that Piso should 
shew himsel£ They threw everything into an uproar with their 
dsunorous shouts of joy, careless of the truth, and only eager 
to flatter. Piso^ acting on the information of Ss^tta, or, per- 
haps, from natural modesty, would not make his appearance 
in public, or trust himself to the zeal of the populace. On 
questioning the centurion, and finding that he had sought a 
pretext for accusing and murdering him, he ordered the man 
to be executed, moved, not so much by any hope of saving 
his hfe, as by indignation against the assassin ; for this^fellow 
had been one of the murderers of Macer, and was now come 
to slay the proconsul with hands already stained vath the blood 
of the le^e. He then severely blamed the people of Carthage 
in an edict which betrayed his anxiety, and ceased to discharge 
even tiie usual duties of his office, shutting himself up in his 
palace, to gua^ against any casual occurrence that might lead 
to a new outbreak. 

5a But when the agitation of the people the execution 
of the centurion, and other news, true and false, exaggerated 
as usual by report, came to the ears of Festus, he sent some 
cavalry to put Piso to death. They rode over at full speed, 
and broke into the dwelling of the proconsul in the dim light 
of eariy dawn, with their swords drawn in their hands. Many 
of them were unacquainted with the person of Piso, for the 
legate had selected some Moorish and Carthag^ian auxiliaries 
to perpetrate the deed. Near the proconsul's chamber they 
chanced to meet a slave, and asked him who he was, and where 
Piso was to be found ? The slave with a noble untruth replied, 
'^ I am he,** and was immediately cut down. Soon after Piso 
was killed, for there was on the spot one who recognized him, 
Baebius Massa, one of the procurators of Africa, a name even 
then fatal to the good, and destined often to reappear among 
the causes of the sufferings which he had ere long to endure. 
From Adrumetum, where he had stayed to watch the result, 
Festus went to the legion, and eave orders that Cetronius 
Pisanus, prefect of the camp, should be put in irons. He did 
this out of private pique, but he called the man an accomplice 
of Pisa Some few centurions and soldiers he punished, otners 
he rewarded, neither the one nor the other deservedly, but 
he wished men to believe that he had extinguished a war. 
He then put an end to a quarrel between the CEenses and 
the Leptitani, which, originating in robberies of com and 
cattle by two rustic populations, had grown* from this in- 
significant beginning till it was carried on in pitched bs^es. 
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The people of (Eea, who were inferior in numbers, had sum- 
moned to their aid the Garamantes, a wild race incessantly 
occupied in robbing their neighbours. This had brought the 
Leptitani to extremities ; their territories had been ravaged far 
and wide, and they were trembling within their walls, when 
the Garamantes were put to flight by the arrival of the auxi- 
liary infantry^ and cavalry, and the whole of the booty was re- 
captured, with the exception of some which the plunderers, in 
their wanderings through inaccessible hamlets, haa sold to more 
distant tribes. 

51. Vespasian had heard of the victory of Cremona, and 
had received favourable tidings from all quarters, and he was 
now informed of the fall of ViteUius by many persons of every 
rank, who, with a good fortune equal to their courage, risked 
the perils of the wintry sea. Envoys had come from king Volo- 
gesus to offer him 40^000 Parthian cavalry. It was a matter of 
pride and joy to him to be courted with such splendid offers 
of help from the allies, and not to want them. He thanked 
Vologesus, and recommended him to send ambassadors to the 
Senate, and to learn for himself that peace had^ been restored. 
While his thoughts were fixed on Italy and on the state of the 
capital, he heard an unfavourable account of Domitian, which 
represented him as overstepping the Umits of his age and the 
pnvileges of a son. He therefore entrusted Titus with the main 
strength of the army to complete what had yet to be done in the 
Jewish war. 

52. It was said that Titus before his departure had a long 
interview with his father, in which he implored him not to let 
himself be easily excited by the reports of slanderers, but to 
shew an impartial and foi|;iving temper towards his son. *'Le- 
^ gions and fleets,^ he reminded him, ^ are not such sure bulwarks 
^of Imperial power as a numerous family. As for friends, 
" time, altered fortunes, perhaps their passions or their errors, 
"may weaken, may change^ may even destroy, their affection. 
'' A man's own race can never be dissociated from him, least 
"of all with Princes, whose prosperity is shared by others, 
"while their reverses touch but their nearest kin. £ven be- 
"tween brothers there can be no lasting affection, except the 
"father sets the example." Vespasian, delighted with the 
brotherly affection of Titus rather than reconciled to Domitian, 
bade his son be of good cheer, and aggrandise the State by war 
and deeds of arms. He would himself provide for the interests 
of peace, and for the wdfare of his family. He then had some 
of the swiftest vessels laden with com, and committed them to 
the perils of the still stormy sea. Jlome indeed was in the very 
critical position of not having more than ten days' consumption 
in the granaries, when the supplies from Vespasian arrived. 

53. The wcnk of rebmlding the Capitol was asagned by him 
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to Lucius Vestiniusy a man of the Equestrian order, who» how- 
ever, for high character and reputation ranked among the nobles. 
The soothsayers whom he assembled directed that the remains 
of the old shrine should be removed to the marshes, and the 
new temple raised on the original site. The Gods, they said, 
fori>ade the old form to be changed. On the 21st of June, 
beneath a cloudless sky, the entire space devoted to the sacred 
enclosure was encompassed with chaplets and garlands. Soldiers, 
who bore auspicious names, entered the precincts with sacred 
boughs. Then the vestal virgins, with a troop of boys and girls, 
whose fathers and mothers were still livinp^, sprinkled the whole 
space with water drawn from the fountains and rivers. After 
this, Helvidius Priscus, the praetor, first purified the spot with 
the usual sacrifice of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, and duly placed 
the entrails on turf; then, in terms dictated by Publius MM- 
anus, the high-priest^ besought Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the 
tutelary deities of the place, to prosper the undertaking, and to 
lend their divine help to raise the abodes which the piety of men 
had founded for them. He then touched the wreaths, which 
were wound round the foundation stone and entwined with the 
ropes, while at the same moment all the other magistrates of the 
State, the Priests, the Senators, the Knights, and a number of 
the citizens, with zeal and joy uniting their efforts, dragged the 
huge stone along. Contributions of gold and silver and viigin 
ores, never smelted in the furnace, but still in their natund state, 
were showered on the foundations. The soothsayers had pre- 
viously directed that no stone or gold which had been intended 
for any other purpose should profane the work. Additional 
height was given to the structure ; this was the only variation 
which religion would permit, and the one feature which had been 
thought wanting in the splendour of the old temple. 

54. Meanwhile the tidings of the death of Vitellius, spread- 
ing through Gaul and Germany, had caused a secona war. 
Civilis had thrown aside all disguise, and was now openly assail- 
ing the Roman power, while the legions of Vitellius preferred 
even a foreign yoke to the rule of Vespasian. Gaul had gathered 
fresh courage from the belief that the fortunes of our armies 
had been everywhere disastrous ; for a report was rife that our 
winter camps in Mcesia and Pannonia were hemmed in by the 
Sarmatians and Dacians. Rumours equally false were circu- 
lated respecting Britain. Above all, the conflagration of the 
Capitol had made them believe that the end of Ae Roman 
Empire was at hand. The Gauls, they remembered, had cap- 
tured the city in former days, but, as the abode of Jupiter was 
uninjured, the Empire had survived ; whereas now the Druids 
declared, with the prophetic utterances of an idle superstition, 
that this fatal conflagration was a sien of the anger of heaven, 
and portended universal empire for tbe Transalpine nations. A 
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rumour had also gone forth that the chiefs of Gaul, whom Otho 
had sent against Vitellius, had, before their departure^ bound 
themselves by a compact not to fail the cause of freedom, should 
the power of Rome ht broken by a continuous succession of civil 
wars and internal calamities. 

55. Before the murder of Flaccus Hordeonius nothing had 
come out by which any conspiracy could be discovered. After 
his death, messengers passed to and fro between Civilis and 
Classicus, conmiander of the cavalry of the TreverL Gassicus 
was first among his countrymen in rank and wealth ; he was of 
a ro3^ house, of a race distinguished both in peace and war, and 
he mmself claimed to be by family tradition tne foe rather than 
the ally of the Romans. Julius Tutor and Julius Sabinus joined 
him in his schemes. One was a Trever, the other a Lingon. 
Tutor had been made by ViteUius guardian of the banks of the 
Rhine. Sabinus, over and s^ve his natural vanity, was in- 
flamed with the pride of an imaginary descent, for he asserted 
that his great-grandmother had, by her personal charms, at- 
tracted the admiration of the divine Julius, when he was cam- 
paigning in GauL These two men held secret conferences to 
sound the views of the rest of their countrymen, and when they 
had secured as accomplices such as they thought suitable for 
their purpose, they met together in a private house in the folonia. 
Agrippinensis ; for the State in its public policy was strongly 
opposed to all such attempts. Some, however, of the Ubii and 
Tungri were present, but the Treveri and Lingoi^es had the 
greatest weight in the matter. Nor could they endure the delay 
of deliberation; they rivalled each other in vehement assertions 
that the Romans were in a frenzy of discord, that their legions 
had been cut to pieces, that Italy was laid wast^ that Rome 
itself was at that very moment undergoing capture, while all her 
armies were occupied by wars of their own. If they were but to 
secure the passes of the Alps with bodies of troops, Gaul, with 
her own freedom firmly established, might look sibout her, and 
fix the limits of her dominion. 

56. These views were no sooner stated than approved. As 
to the survivors of the Vitellianist army, they doubted what to 
do ; many voted for putting to death men so turbulent and faith- 
less, stained too with the blood of their generals. Still the policy 
of mercy prevailed. To cut off all hope of quarter might provoke 
an obstinate resistance. It would be better to draw them into 
fiiendly union. If only the legates of the legions were put to 
death, the remaining multitude, moved by the consciousness of 

fuilt and the hope of escape, would readily join their cause, 
uch was the outline of thdr original plan. Emissaries were 
likewise despatched throughout Gaul to stir up war, while they 
themselves feiffned submission, that they nught be the better 
able to crush me unsuspecting Vocula. Persons, however, were 
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found to convey information to hiniy but he had not sufficient 
strength to suppress the movement, as the legions were incom- 
plete m numbers and disloyal. So, what with soldiers of doubt- 
ful fidelity and secret enemies, he thou^rht it best, under the 
circumstances, to make his way by meeting deceit with deceit, 
and by using ue same arts with which he was himself assailed. 
He tiberefore went down to the Colonia Agrippinensis. Thither 
Claudius Labeo, who, as I have related, haid been taken prisoner 
and sent out of the province into the country of the Frisii, made 
his escape by bribmg his gaolers. . This man undertook, if a 
force were given him, to enter the Batavian territory and bring 
back to the Roman alliance the more influential part of that 
State ; but, though he obtained a small force of infiuitry and 
cavalry, he did not venture to attempt anything among the Ba- 
tavi, but only induced some of the Nervii and Betasii to take up 
arms, and made continual attacks on the Canninefates and the 
Marsaci more in the way of robbery than of war. 

57. Lured on by the treacherous representations of the 
GauL^ Vocula marched against the enemy. He was near the 
Old Camp, when Classicus and Tutor, who had gone on in ad- 
vance under the pretence of reconnoitring, concluded an agree- 
ment with the German chiefs. They then for the first time 
separated themselves from the legions, and formed a camp of 
their own, with a separate line of entrenchment, while Vocula 
protested that the power of Rome was not so utterly ^aken by 
civil war as to have become contemptible even to Treveri and 
Lingones. ^ There are still,'' he said, ^ faithful provinces, victori- 
"ous annies, the fortune of the Empire, and avenging Gods. 
*' Thus it was that Sacrovir and the i£dui in former days, Vindex 
''and the Gauls in more recent times, were crushed m a single 
'' battle. The breakers of treaties may look for the vengeance of 
^ the same Deities, and the same doom. Julius and Augustus 
''understood far better the character of the people. Galba's 
"policy and the diminution of their tribute have mspired them 
" with hostile feelings. They are now enemies, because their 
" yoke is easy ; when they have been plundered and strippec^ 
" the^r will be friends." After uttering this defiance, finding that 
Classicus and Tutor persisted in their treachery, he changed his 
line of march, and retired to Novesium. The Gauls encamped 
at a distance of two miles, and plied with bribes the centurions 
and soldiers who visited them there, striving to make a Roman 
army commit the unheard-of baseness of swearing allegiance to 
foreigners, and pledge itself to the perpetration of this atrocious 
crime by murdering or imprisoning its officers. Vocula, though 
many persons advised him to escape, thought it best to be bokl, 
and, summoning an assembly, spoke as follows. 

58. " Never, when I have addressed you, have I felt more 
^ anxious for your welfare, never more indifferent about my own* 
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^ Of the destruction that threatens me I can hear with cheerful^ 
'^ness ; and amid so many evils I look forwmid to death as the 
^end of my sufferings. For you I fed shame and compassion. 
'^ Against you indeed no hostile ranks are gathering. That 
^ would be but the lawful course of war, and the right wfiich an 
''enemy ma^ claim. But Classicus hopes to wage with your 
''strength his war against Rome, and proudly offers to your, 
"allegiance an empire of GauL Though our fortune and 
"courage have for the moment failed us, have we so uttedy for- 
" gotten the old memories of those many times when the legions 
"of Rome resolved to perish but not to be driven from their 
" post? Often have our allies endured to see their cities destroyed, 
" and with their wives and children to die in the flames, with 
" only this reiiraurd in their death, the glory of untarnished loyalty. 
" At this very moment our l^ons at the Old Camp are suflfbr- 
"ing the horrors of famine and of siege, and cannot be shaken 
"by threats or by promises. We, besides our arms, our num- 
"bers, and the singular strength of our fortifications, have com 
"and supplies sufficient for a campaien however protracted.. 
" We had lately money enough even to furnish a donative ; and, 
" whether you choose to refer the bounty to Vitellius or Vespa- 
"sian, it was at any rate from a Roman Emperor that you 
"received it If you, who have been victorious in so many 
" campaigns, who nave so often routed the enemy at Gdduba 
"and at the Old Camp, yet shrink from battl^ this indeed is 
" an unworthy fear. StiU you have an entrendied camp ; you 
"have fortifications and the means of prolongin^^ the war, till 
"succouring armies pour in from the neighbounng provinces. 
"It may be that I do not satisfy you ; you may fall back on 
"other legates or tribunes, on some centurion, even on some 
" common soldier. Let not this monstrous news go forth to the 
"whole world, that with you in thdr train Civilis and Ckssicus 
" are about to invade Italy. Should the Germans and the Gauls 
"lead you to the walls of the capital, will you Uft up arms 
"against your Country? My soul shudders at the imagination 
" of so horrible a crime. Will you mount guard for Tutor, the 
"Trever? Shall a Batavian give the signal for battle? Will 
" you serve as recruits in the German batulions? What will be 
"the issue of your wickedness when the Roman legions are 
" marshalled against you? Will you be a second time deserters, 
"a second time traitors, and brave the anger of heaven while 
" you waver between your old and your new allegiance ? I im- 
"plore and entreat thee, O Jupiter, supremdy good and greats 
"to whom through eight hundred ana twenty years we have 
"paid the honours of so many triumphs, and thou, Quirinus, 
" father of Rom^ that, if it be not your pleasure that this camp 
" should be preserved pure and inviolate under my commanc^' 
" you will at least not suffer it to be polluted and defiled l^ a 
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''Tutor and a Classicus. Grant that the soldiers of Rome may 
'' either be innocent of crime, or at least experience a repentance 
''speedy and without remorse.'' 

59. • They received his speech with feelings that varied be- 
tween hope, fear, and shame. Vocula then left them, and was 
preparing to put an end to his life, when his freedmenand slaves 
prevented him from anticipating by his own act a most misera- 
ble death. Qassicus despatched one i£milius Longinus, a 
deserter from the first legion, and speedily accomplished the 
murder. With respect to the two legates, Herennius and Nu- 
misius, it was thought enough to put them in chains. Classicus 
then assumed the insignia of Roman Imperial power, and en- 
tered the camp. Hardened though he was to every sort of crime, 
he could only find words enough to go through the form of oath. 
All who were present swore alliance to the empire of GauL 
He distinguished the murderer of Vocula by hi^n promotion, 
and the others by rewards proportioned to their services in 
crime. 

Tutor and Classicus then divided the management of the 
war between them. Tutor, investing the Colonia Agrippinensis 
with a strong force, compelled the irSiabitants and aQ tne troops 
on the Upper Rhine to take the- same oath. He did this after 
having first put to death the tribunes at Mogontiacum, and 
driven away the prefect of the camp, because they reftised obedi- 
ence. Classicus picked out all the most unprincipled men from 
the troops who had capitulated, and bade them go to the be- 
sieged, and offer them quarter, if they would accept the actual 
state of affairs; otherwise there was no hope for them; they 
would have to endure £unine, the sword, and the direst extremi- 
ties. The messengers whom he sent supported their represen- 
tations by their own example. 

6a The ties of loyalty on the one hand, and the necessities 
of famine on the other, kept the besie|^ wavering between the 
alternatives of glory and infamy. While they thus hesitated, all 
usual and even unusual kinds of food failed them, for they had 
consumed their horses and beasts of burden and sdl the other 
animals, which, though unclean and disgusting, necessity com- 
pelled them to use. At last they tore up shrubs and roots and 
the grass that grew between the stones^ and thus shewed an ex- 
ample of patience under privations, till at last they shamefully 
tarnished the lustre of their fame by sending envoys to Civili^ to 
beg for their lives. Their prayers were not heard, till they 
swore allegiance to the empire of GauL Civilis then stipulated 
for the plunder of the camp, and appointed guards who were 
to secure the treasure, the camp-followers, and the baggage, 
and accompany them as they departed, stripped of ever]^ing. 
About five miles from the spot the Germans rose upon them, and 
attacked them as they marched without thought ot danger. The 
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bravest were cut down where they stood; the greater part, as 
they were scattered in flight The rest made their escape to the 
camp, while Civilis certainly complained of the proceecung^ and 
upbraided Uie Germans with breaking faith by this atrocious act. 
whether this was mere hypocrisy, or whether he was unable to 
restrain their fury, is not positivdy stated. They plundered and 
then fired the camp, and all who survived the battle the flames 
destroyed. 

61. Then Civilis fulfilled a vow often made by barba- 
rians; his hair, which he had let grow long and coloured 
with a red dye from. the day of taking up arms against Rome, 
he now cut short, when the destruction of the l^ons had 
been accomplished. It was also said that he set up some of 
the prisoners as marks for his little son to shoot at with a 
chfld's arrows and javelins. He neither took the oath of al- 
legiance to Gaul himself, nor obliged any Batavian to do 
so, for he relied on the resources of Germany, and felt that, 
should it be necessary to fight for empire with the Gauls, he 
should have on his side a great name and superior strength. 
Munius Lupercus, legate of one of the legions, was sent along 
with other gifts to Veleda, a maiden of the tribe of the 
Bnicteri, who possessed extensive dominion ; for by ancient 
usage the Germans attributed to many of their women pro- 
phetic powers and, as the superstition grew in strength, even 
actual divinity. The authority of Veleda was then at its 
height, because she had foretold the success of the Germans 
and the destruction of the legions. Lupercus, however, was 
murdered on Uie road. A few of the centurions and tribunes, 
who were natives of Gaul, were reserved as hostages for the 
maintenance of the alliance. The winter encampments of the 
auxiliary infantry and cavalry and of the legions, with the sole 
exception of those at Mogontiacum and Vindonissa*, were 
pulled down and burnt. 

62. The i6th legion, with the auxiliary troops that capi- 
tulated at the same time, received orders to march from No- 
vesium to the Colony of the Treverify a day having been 
fixed by which they were to quit the camp. The whole of 
this interval they spent in many anxious thoughts. The 
cowards trembled to think of those who had been massacred at 
the Old Camp ; the better men blushed with shame at the 
infamy of their position. *' What a inarch is this before us !'* 
they cried, *' Wno will lead us on our way? Our aU is at 
''Uie disposal of those whom we have made our masters for 
''life or death." Others, without the least sense of their 
disgrace, stowed away about their pmons their money and 
what else they prized most highly, while some got their arms 
in readiness, and girded on their weapons as if for battle. 
While they were thus occupied, the time for their departure 
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arrived, and proved even more dismal than their anticipation. 
For in their intrenchments their woeful appearance had not 
been so noticeable ; the open plain and the light of day re- 
vealed their disgrace; The images of the Emperors were torn 
down; tlie standards were borne along without their usual 
honours, while tiie banners of the Gauds glittered on every 
side. The train moved on in silence like a long funeral pro- 
cession. Their leader was Claudius Sanctus ; one of his eyes 
had been destroyed ; he was repulsive in countenance and even 
more feeble in intdlect The guilt of the troops seemed to 
be doubled, when the other legion, deserting the camp at 
Bonna, joined their ranks. When the report of the capture 
of the legions became g^erally known, all who but a short 
time before trembled at the name of Rome rushed forth from 
the fields and houses, and spread themselves everywhere to 
enjoy with extravagant delignt the strange spectacle. The 
Picentine Horse cotdd not exidure the triumph of the insulting 
rabble, and, disregarding the promises and threats of Sanctus, 
rode off to Mogontiacumu Chancing to fall in with Long^nus, the 
murderer of Vocula, they overwhelmed him with a shower of darts, 
and thus made a beginning towards a future expiation of their 
guilt The legions md not change the direction of their march, 
and encamped under the walls of the colony of the TreverL 

63. Elated with their success, Civilis and Qassicus doubted 
whether they should not give up the Colonia Agrippinensis to 
be plundered by their troops. Their natural feroci^ and lust 
for spoil prompted them to destroy the city ; but the necessities 
of war, and the advantage of a character for clemency to men 
founding a new empire, forbade them to do so. Civilis was also 
influenced by recollections of kindness received ; for his son, 
who at the beginning of the war had been arrested in the 
Colony, had been kept in honourable custody. But the tribes 
beyond the Rhine disliked the place for its wealth and increas- 
ing power, and held that the only possible way of putting an 
end to war would be, either to make it an open city (ox all Ger- 
mans, or to destroy it and so disperse the UbiL 

64. Upon this the Tencteri, a tribe separated by the 
Rhine from the Colony, sent envoys with orders to make 
known their instructions to the Senate of the Agrippinenses. 
These orders the boldest spirit among the ambassadors thus 
expounded : ^ For your return into the unity of the German 
^nation and name we give thanks to the Gods whom we 
^worship in common and to Mars, the chief of our divinities, 
'^and we congratulate you that at length you wUl live as free 
''men among the free. Up to this day have the Romans 
^ closed river and land and, in a way, the very air, that they 
^ may bar our converse and prevent our meetings, or, what is 
'' a still worse insult to men bom to arms, may force us. to 
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'^assemble unarmed and all but striTOedy watched by seati« 
^nelsy and taxed for the privilege. But that our friendship 
^ and union may be established for ever, we require of you to 
^ strip your city of its walls, which are the bulwarks of 
'^ slavery. Even sava|^ animals, if you keep them in con- 
^finement, foiget theu: natural courage. We require of you 
^ to massacre all Romans within your territory ; liberty and 
^a dominant race cannot well exist together. Let the pro- 
^' perty of the slain come into a common stock, so that no one 
^ may be able to secrete anything, or to detach his own 
'^ interest from ours. Let it be lawful for us and for you to 
^inhabit both banks of the Rhin^ as it was of old for our 
" ancestors. As nature has given light and air to all men, 
'' so has she thrown open every land to the brave. Resume 
^the manners and customs of your country, renouncing the 
^pleasures, through which, rather than through their arms, 
^ the Romans secure their power against subject nations. A 
^pure and untainted race, ioigetting your past bonda^^ you 
^ will be the equals of all, or will even rule over others.** 

65. The inhabitants of the Cobny took time for ddibe- 
ration, and, as dread of the future would not allow them to 
accept the offered terms, while their actual condition forbade 
an open and contemptuous rejection, they replied to the fol- 
lowing effect: '^The very first chance of freedom that pre- 
''sented itself we seized with more eagerness than caution, 
*'that we might unite ourselves with you and the other Ger- 
^ mans, our Kinsmen by blood. With respect to our fortifi- 
" cations, as at this very moment the Roman armies are 
"assembling, it is safer for us to strengthen than to destroy 
" them. AU strangers from Italy or the provinces, that may 
"have been in our territory, have dther perished in the 
" war, or have fled to their own homes. As for those who in 
"former days settled here, and have been united to us by 
"marriage, and as for their offspring, this is their native 
" land, we cannot think you so umust as to wish tluit we 
"should slay our parents, our brothers, and our children. 
"All duties and restrictions on trade we repeaL Let there 
"be a free passage across the river, but let it be during the 
"da^-time and for persons unarmed, till the new and recent 
" privileges assume by usage the stability of time. As arfoi- 
" ters between us we will have Civilis and Veleda ; under their 
"sanction the treaty shall be ratified." The Tencteri were 
thus appeased, and ambassadors were sent with presents to 
Civilis and Vdeda, who settled everything to the satis&ction 
of the inhabitants of the Colony. They were not, however,' 
allowed to approach or address Veleda herself. In order to 
inspire them with more respect they were prevented from seeing 
her. She dwelt in a lofty tower, and one of her relative^ 
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chosen for the {mrpose^ conveyedi like the messenger of a 
divinity, the questions and answers. 

66. Thus stren|;thened by his alliance with the Colonia 
Agrippinensis, Civilis resolved to attach to himself the neigh- 
bounng States, or to make war on them if they offered any 
opposition. He occupied the territory of the Sunici, and 
formed the youth of the country into regular cohorts. To 
lunder his further advance, Qaudius Labeo encountered him 
with a hastily assembled force of Betasii, Tungri, and Nervii, 
rdjring on the strength of his position, as he had occujned a 
bridge over the river Mosa*. They fought in a narrow defile 
without any decided result, till the Germans swam across and 
attacked Labeo's rear. At the same moment, Civilis, acting 
cither on some bold impulse or by a preconcerted plan, rushed 
into the Tungrian column, exclaiming in a loud voice, ''We 
'* have not taken up arms in order that the Batavi and Treveri 
'' may rule over the nations. Far from us be such arrogance ! 
*' Accept our alliance; I am ready to join your ranks, raether 
"vou would prefer me to be your general or your comrade." 
The multitude was moved by the appeal, and were beginning 
to sheathe their swords, when Campanus and Juvenalis, two 
of the Tungrian chieftains, surrendered the whole tribe to 
Civilis. La^o made his escape before he could be intercepted. 
The Betasii and Nervii, also capitulating, were incorporated by 
Civilis into his army. He now commanded vast resources, as 
the States were either completely cowed, or else were naturally 
inclined in his favour. 

67. Meanwhile Julius Sabinus, after having thrown down 
the pillars that recorded the treaty with Rome, bade his fol- 
lowers salute him as Emperor, and hastened at the head of 
a large and undisciplined crowd of his countrymen to attack 
the Sequani, a neighbouring people, still faithftd to Rome. 
The Sequani did not decline the contest Fortune favoured 
the better cause, and the Lingones were defeated. Sabinus 
fled from the battle with a cowardice e<j[ual to the rashness 
with which he had precipitated it, and, m order to spread a 
report of his death, he set fire to a country-house where he 
had taken reftige. It was believed that he there perished by 
a death of his own seeking. The various shifts by which he 
contrived to conceal himself and to prolong his life for nine 
vears, the firm fidelity of his friends, and the noble example of 
his 'wife Epponina, I shall relate in their proper place. By this 
victory of the Sequani the tide of war was stayed. The States 
began by degrees to recover their senses, and to reflect on die 
claims of justice and of treaties. The Remi were foremost in 
this movement, announcing throughout Gaul that deputies were 
to be sent to consult in common assembly whether they should 
make freedom or peace their object 
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6S. At Rome report exs^erated all these disasters, and 
disturbed Mudanus with the fear that the generals, thoujg^h 
distineubhed men (for he had already appoint^ Callus Amiius 
and Fedlius Cerialis to the command;, would be unequal to 
the weight of so vast a war. Yet the capital could not oe left 
without a ruler, and men feared the ungovemed passjons of 
Domitian, while Primus Antonius and Varus Arrius were also, 
as I have said, objects of suspicion. Varus, who had .bem 
made commander of the Praetorian Guard, had still at his 
disposal much military strength. ^ Mucianus ejected him from 
his office, and, not to leave lum without consolation, made him 
superintendent of the sale of com. To pacify the feelii^^ of 
Domitian, which were not unfavourable to Varus, he appomted 
Arretinus Qemens, who was closely connected with the house 
of Vespasian, and who was also a great favourite with Domi* 
tian, to the command of the Praetorian Guard, alleging that his 
father, in the reign of Caligula, had admirably discharged the 
duties of that office. The old name, he said, would please the 
soldiers, and Clemens himself, though on the roll of Senators, 
would be equal to both duties. He selected the most eminent 
men in the State to accompany him, while others were ap- 
pointed through interest At tiie same time Domitian and 
Mucianus prepared to set out, but in a very* different mood ; 
Domitian in sul the hope and impatience ot youth, Mucianus 
ever contriving delays to check his ardent companion, who^ he 
feared, were he to intrude himself upon the army, might be 
led b^ the recklessness of youth or by bad advisers to com- 
promise at once the prospects of war and of peace. Two of 
the victorious legions, the 6th and 8th, the 21st, which belonged 
to the Vitdlianist army, the 2nd, which consisted of new levies, 
were marched into Gaul, some over the Penine and Cottian, 
some over the Graian Alps. The 14th legion were summoned 
from Britain, and the 6th, and loth from Spain. Thus ru- 
mours of an advancing army, as well as their own temper, 
inclined the States of Gaul which assembled in the country 
of the Remi to more peaceful counsels. Envoys from the 
Treveri were awaiting them there, and among them TuUius 
Valentinus, the most vehement promoter of the war, who 
in a set speech i>oured forth all the charges usually made 
against great empires, and levelled against the Roman people 
many insulting and exasperating expressions. The man was 
a turbulent fomenter of sedition, and pleased many by his fran- 
tic eloquence. 

6a On the other hand Julius Auspex, one of the leading 
chiefoins among the Remi, dwdt on the power of Rome and 
the advanta^s of peace. Pointing out that war might be 
commenced mdeed oy cowards, but must be carried on at the 
peril of the biaver spirits, and that the Roman legions were 
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dose at hand, he restrained the most prudent by considerations 
of respect and loyalty^ and held back the younger by repre- 
sentations of danger and appeals to fear. The result was, 
that, while they extolled the spirit of Valentinus, they fol- 
lowed the counsels of Auspex. It is certain that me Treveri 
and Lihgones were injured in the eyes of the Gallic nations 
by their having sided with Vergimus in the movement of 
Vindex. Many were deterred by the mutual jealousy of the 
provinces. ^ Where,** they asked, ^ could a head be found 
^for the war? Where could the^ look for dvil authority, 
''and the sanction of religion? If all went wdl with them, 
''what dty could they sdect as the seat of empire?" The 
victory was yet to be gained ; dissension had already b«;un. 
One State angrily boasted of its alliances, another of its 
wealth and mmtary strength, or of the antiauity of its origin. 
Disgusted with the prospect of the future, tney acquiesced in 
their present condition. Letters were written to the Tteveri 
in the name of tiie states of Gaul, requiring them to abstain 
from hostilities, and reminding them mat pardon might yet 
be obtained, and that friends were ready to intercede for them, 
should they repent Valentinus still opposed, and succeeded 
in closing the ears of his countrymen to this advice, though he 
was not so diligent in preparing for war as he was assiduous in 
harangmng. 

70. Accordingly ndther the Treveri, the Lingones, nor 
the other revolted States, took measures at all proportioned to 
the magnitude of the peril they haid incurred. Even their 
generals did not act in concert. QviUs was traversing the 
pathless wilds of the Bdgae in attempting to capture Claudius 
Labeo, or to drive him out of the count^. Classicus for Uie 
most part wasted his time in indolent repose, as if he had 
oi^y to enjoy an empire already won. Even Tutor made no 
haste to occupv with troops the upper bank of the Rhine and 
the passes of the Alps. Meanwhile the 21st legion, by way of 
Vindonissa, and Sextilius FeUx with the ausulia^ infantry, 
hy way of Rhaetia, penetrated into the province. Thev were 
joined by the Singularian Horse, which had been raised some 
time before by Vitellius, and had afterwards gone over to the 
side of Vespasian. Their commanding officer was Jdius Bri- 
ganticus. He was sister's son to Civilis, and he was hated 
by his unde and hated him in return with all the extreme 
bitterness of a family feud. Tutor, having augmented the 
army of the Treveri with fresh levies from the Vangiones, 
the Caeracates, and the Triboci, strengthened it with a force 
of veteran infantry and cavalry, men from the legions whom 
he had either corrupted by promises or overborne by in- 
timidation. Their first act was to cut to pieces a cohort, 
which had been sent on in advance by Sextilius Fdix ; soon 
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afterwards, however, on the approach of the Roman generals 
at the head of their army, they returned to their duty by an 
act of honourable desertion, and the Triboci, Vangiones, and 
Caeracates, followed their example. Avoiding Mc^ontiacum, 
Tutor retired with the Treveri to Bingium*, trusting to the 
strength of the position, as he had broken down the bridge 
over the river Navaf. A sudden attaclc however, was made 
by the infantry under the command of Sextilius ; a ford was 
discovered, and he found himself betrayed and routed. The 
Treveri were panic-stricken by this disaster, and the common 
people threw down their arms, and dispersed themselves 
through the country. Some of the chiefs, anxious to seem 
the first to cease from hostilities, fled to those States which 
had not renounced the Roman alliance. The legions, which 
had been removed, as I have before related, from Novesium 
and Bonna to the territory of the Treveri, voluntarily swore 
allegiance to Vespasian. These proceedings took place in 
the absence of Vsuentinus. When he returned, full of finy 
and bent on again throwing everything into confuaon and 
rum, the legions withdrew to the Mediomatrid,.a people in 
alliance with Rome. Valentinus and Tutor again involved the 
Treveri in war, and murdered the two legates, Herennius and 
Numisius, that by diminishing the hope of pardon they might 
strengthen the bond of crime. 

71. Such was the state of the war, when Petilius Cerialis 
reached Mogontiacun. Great expectations were raised by his 
azrivaL Eager for battle, and more ready to despise than to be 
on his guard against the enemy, he fired ue ^irit of the troops 
by his bold language; for he would, he said, fight without a 
momenf s delay, as soon as it was possible to meet Uie foe. 
The levies which had been raised in Gaul he ordered back to 
their respective States, with instructions to proclaim that the 
l^ons- sufficed to defend the Empire, ana that the allies 
nugfat return to the duties of peace, secure in the thought ti^t 
a war which Roman arms had undertaken was finished. Ubis 
proceeding streng^ened the loyalty of the Gauls. . Now that 
their youm were restored to them thev could more easily bear 
the burden of the tribute ; and, finding themselves despised, they 
were more ready to obey. Civilis and Qassicus, having heard 
of the defeat of Tutor and of the rout of the Treveri, and indeed 
of the complete success of the enemy, hastened in their alarm 
to concentrate their own scattered forc^ and meanwhile sent 
repeated messages to Valentinus, warning him not to risk a 
decisive battle. This made Ceriadis move with more rapidity. 
He sent to the Mediomatrici persons commissioned to conduct 
the legions which were there by the shortest route against the 
enemy; and, collecting such troops as there were at Mogontia- 
cum fnd such as he had brought with himself he arrived in 
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three days* march at Rigodulum*. Valentinus, at the head of a 
large body cf Treveri, had occujned this positioiii which was 
protected by hills, and by the river Mosellaf* He had also 
strengthened it with ditches and breastworks oJf stones. These 
defences, however, did not deter the Roman general from 
ordering his infantry to the assault, and makmg his cavalry 
advance up the hiU; he scorned the enemy, whose forces, hastily 
levied, could not, he knew, derive any advantage from their 
position, but what would be more than counterbalanced by the 
courage of his own men. There was some little delay in the 
ascent, while the troops were passing through the range of the 
enemy^s missiles. As soon as they came to close fighting, the 
barbarians were dislodged and hurled like a falling house from 
their position. A detachment of the cavalry rode round where 
the hills were less steep, and captured the principal Belgic 
chiefs, and among them Valentinus, their general 

72. On the following day Cerialis entered the Colony of the 
Treveri. The soldiers were eager to destroy the city. ** This," 
they said, ''is the birthplace of Classicus and Tutor; it was by 
'' the treason of these men that our legions were besi^^ed and 
''massacred. What had Cremona done like this, Q^mona 
" whic^ was torn from the very bosom of Italy, because it had 
"occasioned to the conquerors the delay of a single night? 
"Here on the borders of Germany stands unhanned a city 
"which omits in the spoils of our armies and the blood of our 
"generals. Let the plunder be brought into the Imperial 
."treasunr; we sludl be satisfied with the fire that will destroy 
"a rebeUious colony and compensate for the overthrow of so 
"many camps.** Cerialis, fearing th^ disgrace of being thought 
to have imbued his soldiers with a spirit of licence and crueUy, 
checked their fruy. They submitted, for, now that civil war 
was at an end, they were tractable enough in dealing with an 
enemy. Their thoughts were then diverted by the pitiable aspect 
of the legions which had been summoned from the Medio- 
matrici. They stood oppressed by the consciousness of guilt, 
their eyes fixed on the earth. No friendly salutations passed 
between the armies as they met, they made no answer to those 
who would console or encourage them, but hid themselves in 
their tents, and shrank from the very light of day. Nor was it 
so much their peril or their alarm that confounded them, as 
.their shame and humiliation. Even the conquerors were struck 
dumb, and dared not utter a word of entreaty, but pleaded for 
psu'don by their silent tears, till Cerialis at last soothed their 
minds by declaring that destiny had broueht about all that had 
happened through the discords of soldiers and generals or 
through Uie treachery of die foe. They must consider that day 
as the first of their military service and of their allegiance. 
•Their past crimes would be remembered neither by the Emperor 
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nor by himsdf. They were thus admitted into the same camp 
with the rest, and an order was read in every company, that no 
soldier was in any contention or altercation to reporoach a 
comrade with mutiny or defeat 

73. Cerialis then convoked an assembly of the Treveri 
and lingones, and thiis addressed them: 'u have never cul- 
'^dvated eloquence; it is by my sword that I have asserted 
^ the excellence of the Roman people. Since, however, words 
''have very great weight with you, since you estimate good 
''and evil, not according to their real value, but according to 
" the representations of seditious men, I have resolved to say 
" a few words, which, as the war is at an end, it may be useful 
"for you to have heard rather than for me to have spoken. 
" Roman generals and Emperors entered your territory, as they 
"did the rest of Gaul, with no ambitious purposes, but at the 
"solicitation of your ancestors, who were wearied to the last 
"extremity by intestine strife, while the Germans, whom they 
"had sunmioned to their help, had imposed their yoke alQce on 

4^ friend and foe/ How many battles we have fought against the 
" Cimbri and Teutones, at the cost of what hardships to our 
" armies, and with what result we have waged our German wars, 
" is perfectly well known. Qt was not to defend Italy that we 
<^ occupied the borders of the Rhine, but tainsure that no second 
" Ariovistus should seize the empire of Gai^ Do you fancy your- 
" selves to be dearer in the eyes of Civilis and the Batavi and the 
" Transrhenane tribes, than your fathers and grandfathers were 
"to their ancestors? There have ever been the same causes 
" at work to make the Germans cross over into Gaul, lust, avarice^ 
" and the longing for a new home, prompting them to leave their 
" own marshes and deserts, and to possess themselves of this 
" most fertile soil and of you its inhabitants. Liberty, indee^ 
" and the like specious names are their pretexts; but never did 
" any man seek to enslave Us fellows and secure dominion- for 
" himself, without using the very same words. 

74. "Gaul always had its petty Idngdoms and intestine 
"wars, till you submitted to our authority. Qye, though so 
"often provoked, have used the ri|^ht of conquest to burden 
" you only with the cost of maintaming peace. For the tran- 
" quillity of nations cannot be preserved without armies ; armies 
"cannot exist without pay; pay caimot be furnished without 
"tribute; all dse is common between us. You often command 
" our legions. You rule ^ese and other provinces. There is 
" no privilege, no exdusio^ From worthy Emperors you derive 
"equal advantage, thougn you dwell so far away, while cmd 
"rulers are most formidable to their neighbours* Endure the 
" passions and rapacity of 3^ our masters, just as you bear barren 
^'seasons and excessive rains and other natural evils. There 
"will be vices as long as there are men. But they are not per* 
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^petualy and they are compensated by the occurrence of better 
''things. Perha^pSy however, you expect a milder rule tmder 
" Tutor and ClassicuSy and fancy that armies to repel the Ger- 
"mans and the Britons will be furnished by less tribute than 
^ you now pay. Should the Romans be driven out (which God^ 
'' forbid) what can result but wars between all these nations? By 1 
''the prosperity and order of eight hundred years has this fabric 
" of empii« been consolidated, nor can it be overthrown without 
"destroying those who overthrow it/^ Yours will be the worst, i 
"peril, for you have gold and wealth, and these are the chief 
"mcentives to war. Give therefore your love and respect to 
" the cause of peace, and to that capital in which we, conquerors | 
"and conquered^ claim an equal right Let the lessons of 
"fortune in both its forms teach you not to prefer rebellion and 
"ruin to submission and safety." With words to this effect 
he quieted and encouraged his audience, who feared harsher 
treatment. 

75. The territory of the Treveri was occupied by the 
victorious army, when Civilis and Classicus sent letters to 
Cerialis, the purport of which was as follows: "Vespasian, 
"diough the news is suppressed, is dead. Rome and Italy are 
" thoroughly wasted by intestine war. Mucianus and Domitian 
"are mere empty and poweriess names. If Cerialis wishes for 
" the empire of Gaul, we can be content with the boundaries of 
" our own States. If he prefers to fight, we do not refuse that 
" alternative.'' Cerialis sent no answer to Civilis and Classicus, 
but despatched Hie bearer and the letter itself to Domitian. The 
enemy advanced from every quarter in several bodies. Cerialis 
was generally censured for allowinj^ them to unite, when he 
might have destroyed them in detail The Roman army sur- 
rounded their camp with a fosse and rampart, for up to that time 
they had been rash enough to occupy it without any defence. 
Among the Germans there was a coimict of opinions. 

76. Civilis said: "We must await the arrival of the 
" Transrhenane tribes, the terror of whose name will break 
"down the shattered strength of Rome. As for the Gauls, 
"what are they but the prey of the conqueror? And yet the 
" chief stren^ of the nation, the Belgse, are with us, either 
"openly, or m heart" Tutor maintained that the power of 
Rome would only increase with delay, as her armies were 
assembling from aU quarters. " One legion,'' he said, " has 
" already been brought over from Britain ; others have been 
"summoned from Spain, or are advancing from Italy. Nor 
" are these troops newly raised levies, but they are veteran 
"soldiers, experienced m war. But Uie Germans, whom we 
" are expecting, do not obey orders, and cannot be controlled, 
" but always act according to their own ouirice. The money 
^too and other presents by which alone they can be bribed 
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^are more plentiful among the Romans, and no one can be so 
^boit on fighting as not to prefer repose to peril, when the 
^profit is the same. But if we at once meet me foe, Cerialis 
*' has no legions but those that survive fix>m the wreck of the 
^ German army, and these are bound b^ treaties to the States 
''of GauL And the very fact of then: having, contrary to 
''ti^eir expectations, lately routed the undisdpUned force of 
''Valentinus will confirm in their rashness both them and 
''Uieir general They will venture again, and will find them- 
''sdves in the hancu, not of an ignorant stripling, whose 
''thoughts were of speeches and harangues rather than of 
" battle and the sword, but in those of Civilis and Qassicns, 
" whom when they once behold they will be reminded of panic, of 
" flight, of famine, and of the many times when as captives they 
" hsui to beg for life. Nor are the Treveri and Lingones bound 
" by any ties of affection ; once let their fear cease, and the^ 
" ml resume their arms." Qassicus put an end to these dif- 
ferences of opinion by giving his approval to the suggestions 
of Tutor, which were at once acted on. 

77. The centre was the post assigned to the Ubii and 
Lingones. On the right were the Batavian cohorts ; on the 
left the Bructeri and the Tencteri. One division marching 
over the hills, another passing between the high road ana 
the river Mosella, made the attack with such suddenness, 
that Cerialis, who had not slept in the camp, was in his 
chambo* and even in his bed, when he heard at the same 
moment that the battle had begun, and that his men were 
being worsted. He rebuked the alarm of the messengers, 
till ue whole extent of the disaster became visible, and he 
saw that the camp of the legions had been forced, that the 
cavalry were routed, that the bridge over the Mosella, which 
connected the further bank of the river with the Colony, was 
held by the Germans. Undismayed by the confusion, Cerialis 
held back the fugitives with .his own hand, and readily exfiosing 
4iimsel^ with his person entirely unprotected, to the missiles 
of the enemy, he succeeded by a danng and successful effort, 
with the prompt aid of his bravest soldiers, in recovering the 
bridge and holding it with a picked force. Then returning to 
Uie camp, he saw the broken companies of the legions, which 
had been captured at Bonna and Kovesium, with but few sol* 
diers round me standards, and the eagles all but surrounded by 
the foe. Fired with indignation, he exdaimed, "It is not 
" Flaccus or Vocula, whom you are thus abandoning. There 
"is no treacherv here; I have nothing to excuse but that I 
" rashly believed that you, forgetting your idliance with Gaul, 
" had again recollected your iulegiance to Rom^ I shall be 
" added to Uie number of the Numisii and Herennii, so that all 
" your commanders will have fallen by the hands of their v^ 
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^ diers or of the enemy. Go, tell Vespasian, or, since they are 
*' nearer, Civilis and Qassicus, that you have deserted' your ge- 
'' neral on the battle-field. L^ons will come who will not leave 
^^me unavenged or you unpunished.'' 

78. All this was true, and the tribunes and prefects 
heaped on their men the same reproaches. The troops formed 
themselves in cohorts and companies, for they Could not 
dej^loy into line, as the enemy were scattered everywhere, 
wmle from the fact that the battle was raging within the 
entrenchments, they were themselves hampered with their 
tents and baggage. Tutor, Qassicus, and Civilis, each at 
his post, animat^ the combatants ; the Gauls they urged to 
fight for freedom, the Batavi for glory, the Germans for 
pmnder. Everything seemed in favour of the enemy, till 
the 2 1st legion, having more room than the others, formed 
itself into a compact bod^, withstood, and soon drove back 
the assailants. Nor was it without an interposition of hea- 
ven, that by a sudden chan^^e of temper the conquerors turned 
their backs and fled. Then: own account was, that they were 
•alarmed by the sight of the cohorts, which, after being broken 
at the first onset, rallied on the top of the hills, and presented 
the appearance of reinforcements. What checked them in their 
course of victory was a mischievous struggle among themselves 
to secure plunder while they forgot the enemy. Cenalis, having 
thus all but ruined everything by his carelessness, restored the 
day by his resolution ; following up his success, he took and 
destroyed the enemy's camp on the same day. 

79. No long time was allowed to the soldiers for repose. 
The Agrippinenses were b^^ging for help, and were offering 
to (^ve up the wife and sister of Civilis and the daughter of 
Gassicus, who had been left with them as pledges for the 
maintenance of the alliance. In the meanwhile diey had mas- 
sacred all the Germans who were scattered Uiroughout their 
dwellings. Hence their alarm and reasonable imi>ortunity in 
begging for helj>, before the enemy, recovering their strengU^ 
could raise their spirits for a new effort or for thoughts of 
revenge. And indeed Civilis had marched in their direction, 
nor was he by any means weak, as he had still, in unbroken 
force, the most warlike of his cohorts, which consisted of 
Chauci and Frisii, and which was posted at Tolbiacum*, on 
the frontiers of the Agrippinenses. tie was, however, diverted 
from his purpose by the deplorable news that this cohort had 
been entirely destroyed by a stratagem of the Agrippinenses, 
who, having stupefied the Germans by a profuse entertaiiunent 
and abundance of wine, fastened the aoors, set fire to the 
houses, and burned them. At the same time Cerialis advanced 
by forced marches, and relieved the city. Civilis too was beset 
.by other fears. He was afraid that the 14th legion, supported 
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by the fleet from Britain, might do mischief to the Batavi alons^ 
Uieir line of coast. The legion wius, however, marched overland 
under the command of Fabius Priscus into the territory of the 
Nervii and Tungri, and these two states were idlowed to 
capitulate. The Canmnefates, taking the offensive, attacked 
our fleet, and the larger part of the ships was either sunk or 
captured. The same tribe also routed a crowd of Nervii, who 
b^ a spontaneous movement had taken up arms on the Roman 
side. Classicus also gained a victory over some cavalry, who 
had been sent on to Novesium b^ Cerialis. These remses^ 
wluch, though trifling^ came in rapid succession, destroyed by 
degrees the prestige ot the recent victory. 

8a About the same time Mucianus ordered the son of 
Vitellius to be put to death, alleging that dissension would 
never cease, if he did not destroy all seeds of civil war. Nor 
would he suffer Antonius Primus to be taken into the number 
of Domitian's attendants, for he fdt uneasy at his popularity 
with the troops, and feared the proud spirit of the man, who 
could not endure an equal, much less a superior. Antonius 
then went to Vespasian, who received him, not indeed as he 
expected, but in a not unfriendly spirit Two opposite in- 
fluences acted on the Emperor ; .on the one hana were Uie 
merits of Antonius, under whose conduct the war had beyond 
all doubt been terminated ; on the other, were the letters c^ 
Mucianus. And everyone dse inveiehed against him, as an 
ill-affected and conceited man, nor did they forget the scandals 
of his early life. Antonius himself failed not to provoke 
offence by his arrogance and his excessive propensit]r to dwdl 
on his own services. He reproached other men with being 
cowards ; Caecina he stigmatized as a captive and a prisoner 
of war. Thus by de^es he came to be thought of less weight 
and worth, though his friendship with the Emperor to all ap- 
pearance remained the same. 

8 1. In the months during which Vespasian was waiting 
at Alexandria for the periodical return ot the summer gales 
and settled weather at sea, many wonders occurred mich 
seemed to point him out as the object of the favour of heaven 
and of the partiality of the Gods. One of the common people 
of Alexandria, well-kiown for his blindness, threw himself at 
the Emperor's knees, and implored him with groans to heal 
his infirmity. This he did by the advice of the God Serapis, 
whom this nation, devoted as it is to many superstitions, wor- 
ships more than any other divinity. He begged Vespasian that 
he would deign to moisten his cheeks and eye-balls with his 
spitde. Another with a diseased hand, at the counsel of the 
same God, prayed that the limb might feel the print of a Csesai's 
foot At mst Vespasian ridiculed and repulsed thenu They 
pernsted; and he, though on the one hand he feared the 
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scandal of a fruitless attempt, yet, on the other, was induced 
by the entreaties of the men and by the language of his flat- 
terers to hope for success. At last he ordered that the opinion 
of physicians should be taken, as to whether such blindness 
and infirmity were within the reach of human skill. They 
discussed the matter from different points of view. '' In ^e 
^ one case,^ they said, '^ the faculty of sight was not wholly 
*^ destroyed, and might return, if the obstsurles were removed ; 
^ in the other case^ the limb, which had fallen into a diseased 
^condition, might be restored, if a healing influence were 
'' applied ; such, perhaps, might be the pleasure of the Gods, 
^'and the Emperor might be chosen to be the minister of the 
'^divine will ; at any rate, all the glory of a successful remedy 
'' would be Caesar's, while the ridicule of failure would fall on 
^'thesufferers.'^ And so Vespasian, supposing that all things 
were possible to his good fortune^ and that nothing was any 
longer past belief with a joyful countenance, amid Uie intense 
expectation of the multitude of bystanders, accomplished what 
was requu^d. The hand was instantly restored to its use, and 
thelight of day again shone upon the blind. Persons actually 
present attest Doth facts, even now when nothing is to be gained 
by falsehood. 

82. Vespasian thus came to conceive a deeper desire to 
visit Ihe sanctuary of Serapis, that he might consult the God 
about the interests of his throne. He gave orders that all 
persons should be excluded from the temple. He had enter- 
ed» and was absorbed in worship, when he saw behind him 
one of the chief jnen of Egypt, named Basilides, whom he 
knew at the time to be detained by sickness at a considerable 
distance, as mudi as several days' journey, from Alexandria. 
He enquired of the priests, whether Basilides had on this day 
entered the temple. He enquired of others whom he met, 
whether he had been seen in the city* At lengUi^ sending 
some horsemen, he ascertained that at that very instant the 
man had been eighty miles distant. He then concluded that 
it was a divine apparition, and discovered an oracular force 
in the name of Basilides. 

83. The origin of this God Serapis has not hitherto been 
made generally imown by our writers. The Eg^tian priests 
give this account While Ptolemy, the first Macedonian king 
who consolidated the power of Egypt, was setting up in 
the newly-built city of Alexandria fortifications, temjues, and 
rites of worship, Uiere appeared to. him in his sleep a youth 
of singular besiuty and more than human stature, who coim- 
selled the monarch to send his most trusty friends to Pon- 
tus, and fetch his effigy from that country. This, he said, 
would bring prosperity to the realm, and great and illustri- 
ous woidd be the city which gave it a reception. At the 
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same moment he saw the youth ascend to heaven in a blaze 
of fire. Roused by so si^ficant and strange an appearance^ 
Ptolemy discl<»ed the vision of the night to the Egyptian 
priests, whose business it is to understand such matters. As 
they knew but little of Pontus or of foreign countries, he 
enquired of Timotheus, an Athenian, one of the family of 
the Eumolpids, whom he had invited fix>m Eleusis to preside 
over the sacred rites, what this worship was, and who was the 
deity. Timotheus, questioning persons who had found their 
way to Pontus, learnt that there was there a city Sinope*» and 
near it a temple^ which, according to an old tradition of the 
neighbourhooa, was sacred to the imemal Jupiter, for there also 
stood close at hand a female figure, to which many gave the 
name of Proserpine. Ptolemy, however, with the true disposi- 
tion of a despot, though prone to alarm, was, when the feelin|^ 
of security returned, more intent on pleasures than on xeh- 
gious matters ; and he began by degrees to neglect the affair, and 
to turn his thoughts to other concerns, till at length the same 
apparition, but now more terrible and peremptory, denounced 
rum against the king and his realm, unless nis bidding were 
performed. Ptolemy then gave dii^ections that an embassy 
should be despatched with presents to king Scydrothemis, 
who at that time ruled the people of Sinope, and instructed 
them^ when they were on the point of sailing, to consult the 
Pythian ApoUa Their voyage was prosperous, and the re- 
sponse of tne oracle was dear. The God bade them go and 
carry back with them the image of his father, but leave that 
of his sister behind. 

84. On their arrival at Sinop^ they delivered to Scy-. 
drothemis the presents from their long, with his request and 
message. He wavered in purpose, dreading at one moment 
the an^er of the God, terrified at another by the threats and 
opposition of the people. Often he was wrought upon by 
the gifts and promises of the ambassadors, ^d so three 
I years passed away, while Ptolemy did not cease to urge his 
zealous solicitations. He continued to increase the digni^ fA 
his embassies^ the number of his ships, and the weight of'^his 
^old. A terrible vision then appeared to Scydrothemis, warn- 
ing him to thwart no longer the purposes of the God. As 
he yet hesitated, various disasters, pestilence, and the unmis- 
takeable anger of heaven, which grew heavier from day to day, 
continued to harass him. He summoned an assembly, and 
explained to them the bidding of the God, the visions ot Pto- 
lemy and himsdf, and the miseries that were gathering about 
them. The people turned away angrily from Uieir king, were 
jealous of Egypt, and, fearing for themselves, thronged around 
the temple. The story becomes at this point more marvellott% 
and relates that the God of his own will conveyed himself on 
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board the fleet, which had been brought close to shore, and, 
wonderful to sa^, vast as was the extent of sea that they tra- 
versed, they amved at Alexandria on the third day. A temple, 
proportioned to the grandeur of the city, was erected in a place 
called Rhacotis, where there had stood a chapel consecrated in 
old times to Serapis and Isis. Such is the most popular account 
of the origin and introduction of the God Serapis. I am aware 
indeed that there are some who say that he was brought 
from Seleucia, a city of Syria, in the reign of Ptolemy III., 
while G^ers assert that it was the act of the same king, but 
that the place from which he was brought was Memphis, 
once a famous city and the strength of ancient Egypt The 
God himself, because he heals the sick, many idendned with 
i^culapius ; others with Osiris, the deity of the highest anti- 
quity among these nations; not a few with Jupiter, as being 
supreme ruler of all things ; but most people with Pluto, arguing 
from the emblems which may be seen on his statues, or from 
conjectures of their own. 

85. Domitian and Mudanus recdved, before they reached 
the Alps, favourable news of the operations among the Treveri 
The best proof of the victory was seen in the enemy's general 
Valentinus, who with undaunted courage shewed in his look 
his habitual hieh spirit. He was heanl, but only thit they 
might jud^ of his character ; and he was condemned. During 
his execution he replied to one who taunted him with the sul^ 
jection of his count^, ^ That I take as my consolation in death." 
Mucianus now brought forward as a new thought a plan he had 
long concealed. *' Since,** he said, '' by the blessing of the 
" Gods the strength of the enemy has been broken, it would 
" little become Domitian, now that the war is all but finished, 
^ to interfere with the glory of others. If the stability of the 
'' Empire or the safety of Gaul were in danger, it would have 
^ been right for Caesar to take his place in the fidd ; but the 
** Cannincfates and Batavi should be handed over to inferior 
*' generals. Let the Emperor display from the near neighbour- 
^ nood of Lugdunum the might and prestige of imperialpower, 
^ not meddling with trifling risks, though he would not be want- 
^ ing on gppater occasions. 

06. His artifices were understood, but it was a part of 
their respect not to expose them. Thus they arrived at Lug- 
dunum. It is believed that from this place Domitian despatch- 
ed secret emissaries to Cerialis, and tempted Ids loyaJty with 
the question whether, on his shewing himsdf, he would hand 
over to him the command of the army. Whether in this scheme 
Domitian was thinking of war with his father, or of collecting 
money and men to be used against his brother, was uncertain ; 
for Cerialis, by a iudidous temporising, eluded the request as 
prompted by an idle and childish ambition. Domitian, seeing 
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that his youth was despised by the older officers, gave up even 
the less important functions of government which he had oefore 
exercised. Under a semblance of simple and modest tastes, he 
wrapped himself in a profound reserve^ and affected a devotion 
to literature and a love of poetry^ thus seeking to throw a veil 
over his character, and to withdraw himself from the jealousy of 
his brother, of whose milder temper, so unlike his own, he 
judged most wisely. 
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1. Early in this year Titus Ceesar, who had been selected 
by his father to comiuete the subjugation of Judaea, and ivho 
had gainol distinction as a soldier while both were still subjects, 
began to rise in power and reputation, as armies andprovmces 
emulated each other in their attachment to him. Tiie young 
man himself, anxious to be Uiought superior to his station, 
was ever displaying his gracefulness and his enei|^ in war. By 
his courtesy and imalnhty'he called forth a wiUing obedience, 
and he often mixed with the common soldiers, while working or 
marching^ without impairing his dignity as general He round 
in Judaea three legions, the 5th, the loth, and the icth, all old 
troops of Vespasian's. To these he added the 12th from Syria, 
and some men belonging to the i8th and 5rd, whom he had 
withdrawn from Alexan&a. This force was accompanied by 
twenty cohorts of allied troops and eight squadrons of cavalry, 
by the two kings Agrippa and Sohemus, by the auxiliary forces 
of king Antiodius, by a strong contingent of Arabs, who hated 
the Jews with the usual hatred of nei^bours, and, lastly, by 
many persons brought from the capital and from Italy by private 
hopes of securing the yet unengs^ged afiections of the Prince. 
With this force Titus entered the enemy's territory, preserving 
strict order on his march, reconnoitring every spot, and always 
ready to give battle. At last he encamped near Jerusalem. 

2. As I am about to relate the last days of a famous dty, it 
seems appropriate to throw some light on its origin. 

Some say that the Jews were fugitives from the island of 
Crete, who settled on the nearest coast of Africa about the time 
when Saturn was driven from his throne by the power of Jupiter. 
Evidence of this is sought in the name. There is a frmnous 
mountain in Crete called Ida; the neighbouring tribe, the Idaei, 
came jto be called Judaei by a barbarous lengthening of the 
national name. Others assert that in the reign of Isis the over- 
flowing pojmlation of Egypt, led by Hierosolymus and Judas, 
discharged itself into the neighbouring countries. Many, again, 
s^ that they were a race of Ethiopian origin, who in the time of 
king Cepheus were driven by fear and hatred of their .nei|^- 
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bours to seek a new dwelling-place. Others describe them as 
an Assyrian hoxde who, not mtving sufficient territoiy, took pos- 
sesion of part of Egypt^ and founded cities of their own in 
what is called die Heraew country^ lying on the borders of Syria. 
OUiearSy sjoan^ assign a very distinguished origin to the Jews, 
aU^puig mat they were the Solymi, a nation celebrated in the 
poems of Homer, who called the d^ which they foimded Hiero- 
solyma after their own name, 

5. Most writers, however, agree in stating that once a dis- 
ease, whidi horribly disfigured tibe body, broke out over Egypt ; 
that king Boccharis, seeing a remedy, consulted the oracle of 
Hammon, and was bidden to cleanse his realm, and to convey 
into some foreign land this race detested by the gods. The 
people, who had been collected after diligent search, finding 
themselves left in a desert, sat fcnr the most part in a stupor ot 
grief, till one of the exiled Moyses by name, warned them not 
to look for any relief firom God or man^ forsaken as they were of 
both, but to trust to themselves, takmg for their heaven-sent 
l«ider that man who should first help them to be quit of their 
present misery. ' Th^ agreed, and in utter ignorance begsm to 
advance at random. NoUiing, however, distressed them so much 
as the scarcity of water, and they had sunk ready to perish in all 
directions over the plain, when a herd of wild asses was seen to 
retire from their pasture to a rock shaded by trees. Moyses fol« 
lowed them, and, guided b}^ the appearance of a gras^ spoL 
discovered an abundant spring of water. This furnished rdief. 
After a continuous journey for six days, on the seventh they 
possessed themselves of a country, from which they eiqielled the 
inhabitants, and in which they founded a city and a temple. 

4. Moyses, wishing to secure iot the niture his authority 
over the nation, gave them a novel form of worship, opposed to 
aU that is practised by other men. Things sacred with us, with 
them have no sancti^, while they allow what with us is forbid- 
den. In their holy place they have consecrated an ims^ of the 
animal by whose guidance they found deliverance from their 
lonj^ and thirsty wanderineSb They slay the ram, seemingly in 
dension of Hammon, and they sacrifice the ox, because the 
Egyptians worship it as Apis. They abstain from swine's fleslL 
in consideration of what they sufiered when they were infected 
by the leprosy to which this animal is liable. By their fiequent 
msts they stiU bear witness to the lone hunger of former days, 
and the Jewish bread, made without leaven, is retained as a 
memorial of their hurried seizure of com. We are told that the 
rest of the seventh day was adopted, because this day brought 
with it a termination of their toils ; after a while the oharm of 
indolence beguiled them into giving up the seventh year also to 
inaction. But others say that it is an observance in honour of 
Saturn, either from the primitive dements of thdr fidth ^ving 
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beea transmitted fix>in the Idad, who are said to have shared the 
flight of that Gody and to have founded the race, or from the 
circumstance that of the seven stars which rule the destinies 
of men Saturn moves in the highest oxbit and with the mightiest 
power, and that many of the heavenly bodies complete their 
revolutions and courses in multiples of seven. 

^. This worship, however introduced, is upheld by its an^ 
tiquity; all their other customs, which are at once perverse 
and disgusting, owe their strength to their very badness. The 
toiost degraded out of other races, scorning thdr national belief, 
brought to them their contributions and presents. This aug- 
mented the wealth of the Jews, as also did the fact, that among 
themselves they are inflexibly honest and ever ready to shew 
compassion, though they reg^uxL the test of knankina with all 
the hatred of enemies. Th^ sit apart at meals, they sleep 
^part, and though, as a nation, they are singularly prone to 
lust, tiiey abstain from intercourse with foreign women ; among 
themselves nothing is unlawfuL Circumcision was adopted by 
them as a mark of difference from other men. Those who come 
over to their religion adopt the practice, and have this lesson 
first instiUtd into them, to despise all gods, to disown their 
country, and set at nought parents, childroi, and brethren. Still 
they provide for the increase of theirnumbers. It is acrime among 
them to kill any newly-born infant They hold that the souls ra 
all who perish in battle or by the hands of the executioner are 
immortal Hence a passion for propagating their race and a 
contempt for death. The^r arfe wont to bury rather than to bum 
their dead, following in this the Egyptian custom; they bestow 
the same care on the dead, and Uie]r bold the same belief about 
the lower world. Quite different is their faith about things 
divine. The Egyptians worship many animals and images of 
monstrous form; the Jews have purely mental conceptions of 
Deity, as one in essence. They call those profane who make 
representations of God in human shape out of perishable ma- 
terials. They believe that Being to be supreme and eternal, 
neither capable of representation, nor of decay. They therefore do 
not allow any images to stand in their cities, much less in their 
temples. This flattery is not paid to their kings, nor this honour 
to our Emperors. From the fact, however, that their priests 
used to chant to the music of flutes and cymbals, and to wear 
garlands of ivy, and that a golden vine was found in the temple, 
tome have thought that they worshipped Father liber, the 
conqueror of the East, thoueh their institutions do not by any 
means harmonize with the theory ; for libo: established a fes- 
tive and cheerful worship, while the Jewish religion is tasteless 
and mean. 

6i Eastward the coimtry is bounded by Arabia; to the 
sooth lies Egypt ; on the west are Phoenicia and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Northward it commands an extensive prospect ovex 
Syria* The inhabitants are healthy and able to bear &tigacL 
Rain is uncommon, but the soil is fotile. Its products resemble 
our own* They have, besides, the balsam-tree and the palm. 
The palm-CTOves are tall and graceful The balsam is a shrub ; 
each orandii as it fills with sap^ may be pierced with a fragment 
of stone or pottery. If steel is employed, the veins shrink up. 
The sap is used by physicians. Libanus is the principal moun- 
tain, and has, strange to sav, amidst tiiese burning heat& a 
summit shaded with trees and never deserted by its snows. The 
same range supplies and sends forth the stream of the Jordan. 
This river does not dischai^ee itself into the sea, but flows entire 
through two lakes, and is lost in the third. This is a lake of 
vast circumference ; it resembles the sea, but is more nauseous 
in taste ; it breeds pestilence among those who live near b^ its 
noisome odour ; it cannot b^ moved by the wind, and it afiords 
no home either to fish or water-birds. These strange waters 
support what is thrown upon them, as on a solid surface, and all 
persons, whether they can swim ot no, are equally buoyed up by 
the waves. At a i:ertain season 6i the year the lake throws up 
bitumen, and the method of collecting it has been taught by that 
experience which teacher all other arts. It is naturally a fluid 
of dark colour ; when vinegar is sprinkled upon it, it coaj^tes 
and floats upon the surface. Those whose business it is take 
it widi the hand, and draw it on to the deck of the boat ; it then 
continues of itsdf to flow in and lade the vessel till the stream is 
cut off. Nor can this be done by any instrument of brass or 
iron. It shrinks from blood or any doth stained by the men- 
strua of women. Such is the account of old authors ; but those 
who know the country say that the bitumen moves in heaving 
masses on the water, that It is drawn by hand to the shore^ and 
that. there, when dried by the evaporation of the earth and the 
power of the sun, it is cut into pieces with axes and wedges just 
as timber or stone would be. 

7. Not far from this lake lies a plain, once fertile, they say, 
and the site of great cities, but afterwards struck by lightning 
and consumed. Of this event, they declare, traces still remain, 
for the soil, which is scorched in appearance, has lost its pro- 
ductive power. Everything that grows spontaneously, as wdl 
as what is planted by hand, either when the leaf or flower have 
been developed, or after maturing in the usual form, becomes 
black and rotten, and crumbles into a kind of dust. I am ready 
to allow, on the one hand, that cities, once famous, may have 
been consumed by fire from heaven, whiles on the omer, I 
imagine that die earth is infected by the exhalations of the 
lake, that the surrounding air is tainted, and that thus the 
growth of harvest and the fruits of autumn decay under the 
equally noxious influences of soil and climate. The river Belu9 
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also flows into the Jewish sesu About its mouth is a kind of 
sand which is collected, mixed with nitre, and fused into glass. 
TUs shore is of limited extent, but furnishes an inexhaustible 
supply to the exporter. 

8. A great part of Judaea consists of scattered villages. 
They have also towns. Jerusalem is the capitaL There stood 
a temple of inmiense wealth. First came the city with its for- 
tifications, then the royal palace, then, within the innermost 
defences, the temple itself. Onl}^ the Jew might approach the 
gates; sQl but pnests were forbidden to pass the threshold. 
While the East was under the sway of the Asssrrians, the Medes, 
and the Persians, Jews were the most contemptible of the subiect 
tribes* When the Macedonians became supreme, King Antiooius 
strove to destroy the national superstition, and to introduce 
Greek civilization, but was prevented by his war with the Par- 
thians from at all improving Uiis vilest of nations ; for at this 
time the revolt of Arsaces had taken place. The Macedonian 
power was now weak, while the Parthian had not yet' reached 
Its full strength, and, as the Romans were stiU fax o% the Tews 
chose kings for themselves. Expelled by the ficlde populace, 
and regaining their throne by force of armSf the»ef princes, 
while they ventured on the wholesale banishment of their sub^ 
jects, on the destruction of dties, on the murder of brothers, 
wives, and parents, and Uie other usual atrocities of despots, 
fostered the national superstition by appropriating the dignity 
of the priesthood as the support of their political power. 

9. Cneius Pompeius was the first of our countrymen to 
Subdue the Jews. Availing himself of the right of conquest, 
he entered the temple. Thus it became commonly known that 
the place stood empty with no similitude of gods within, and 
that the shrine had nothine to reveal. The iM^dls of Jerusalem 
were destroyed, the temple was left standing. After these 
provinces had fallen, in the course of our civil wars, into the 
nands of Marcus Antonius, Pacorus, king of the Parthians, 
sdzed Judaea. He was slain by Publius VenticUus, and the 
Parthians were driven back over the Euphrates. Caius Sosius 
reduced the Je¥rs to subjection. The ro3ral power, which had 
been bestowed by Antony on Herod, was augmented by the 
victorious Augustus. On Herod's death, one Simon, without 
waiting for the approbation of the Emperor, usurped the title 
of kin|^. He was punished by Quintilius Varus then governor 
of Syna, and the nation, with its liberties curtailed, was divided 
into three provinces under the sons of Herod. Under Tiboius 
all was ^uiet. But when the Jews were ordered by Caligula to 
set up his statue in the temple, they preferred the alternative of 
war. The death of the Emperor put an end to the disturtKance. 
The kings were either dead, or reduced to insignificance, when 
Gaudius entrusted the province of Judaea to the Ronan 
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or to his own freedmen^ one of whom, Antonius Felix, indulging 
in every kind of barbanty and lust, exercised the i>ower of a * 
in the spirit of a slave. He had married Drusilla, the _ 
daughter of Antony and Qeopatra, and sq was the |^:andson-in- 
laW| as Claudius was the grandson, of Antony. 

xa Yet the endurance of the Jews lasted till Gessius Florus* 
was procurator. In his time the war broke out Cestius GaUus, 
l^;ate of Syria, who attempted to crush it, had to fight several 
IxUtles, generally with ill-success. Cestius dying, eiuier in ^e 
course of nature, or from vexation, Vespasian was sent by Nero, 
and by help of his good fortune, his iiig[h reputation, and his 
excellent subordinates, succeeded withm the space of two 
summers in occupying with his victorious army the whole of 
the levd country and all the cities, except Jerusalem. The 
following year had been wholly taken up with civil strife, and 
had passed, as far as the Jews were concerned, in inaction. 
Peace having been established in Italy, foreign affairs were once 
more remembered. Our indignation was heightened by the 
circumstance that the Jews alone had not submitted. At the 
same time it was held to be more expedient in reference to 
the possible results and contingencies of the new reign, that 
Titus should remain with the army. . 

Accordingly he pitched his camp, as I have related, before 
the walls of Jerusalem, and displayed his legions in order of 
battle. 

II. The Jews formed their line dose under their walls,, 
whence, if successful, they might venture to advance, and where, 
if repulsed, they had a refuge at hand. The cavalry with some 
light infantry was sent to attack them, ai^d fought without any 
decisive result. Shortly afterwards the enemy retreated. . During 
the foUowing days they fought a series of engagements in front 
of the gates, ti]l they were driven within the wadls by continual 
defeats. The Romans then began to prepare for an assault 
It seemed beneath them to await the result of famine. The 
army demanded* the more perilous alternative, some prompted 
bv courage, many by sheer ferodty and ereed of gain. Titus 
hmisdf had Rome with all its wealth and pleasures before his 
eyes* Jerusalem must fall at once, or it would delav his enjoy- 
ment of them. But the commanding situation of the city had 
be<ai strengthened by enormous works which would have be^n 
a thorough defence even for level ground. Two hills of great 
height were fenced in by walls which had been sldlfully obliqued 
or bent inwards, in such a manner that the flank of an assailant 
was exposed to missiles. The rock terminated in a predpice ; 
the towers were raised to a height of sixty feet, where the hill 
lent its aid to the fortifications, where the ground fell, to a 
height, of one hundred and twenty. They naA a marvelloas 
appear^Ap^ and to a distant spectator seemed to be of uAiform 
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elevation. Within were other walls surrounding the palace, and, 
rising to a conspicuous height, the tower Antonia, so called by 
Herodi in honour of Marcus Antonius. 

12. The temple resembled a dtadd, and had its own walls, 
which were more laboriously^ constructed than the others. Even 
the colonnades with whidi it was surrounded formed an admir- 
able outwork. It contained an inexhaustible spring ; there were 
subterranean excavations in the hill, and tanks and cisterns for 
holding rain water. The founders of the state had foreseen that 
frequedt wars would result from the singularity of its customs, 
and so had made every provision against the most protracted 
siege. After the capture of their city bv Pompey, experience 
and apprehension taught them much. Availing Uiemsdves of 
the sordid policy of the Claudian era to purchase the right of 
fortification, theyraised in time of peace such walls as were 
suited for war. Their numbers were mcreased by a vast xabble 
collected from the overthrow of the other cities. All the most 
obstinate rebels had escaped into the place, and perpetual sedi- 
tions were the consequence. There were three generals, and 
as many armies. Simon held the outer and laiger circuit of 
walls. John, also called Bargioras, occupied the middle city. 
Eleazar had fortified the temme. John and Simon were strong 
in numbers and equipment, JEleazar i(i position. There were 
continual skirmishes, surprises, and incendiary fires, and a vast 
quantity of com was burnt Before long John sent some 
emissaries, who, under pretence of sacrificmg, slaughtered 
Eleazar and his partisans, and gained possession of the temple. 
The city was thus divided between two factions, tiU, as the 
Romans approached, war with the foreigner brought about 
a reconciliation. 

13. Prodigies had occurred, which this nation, prone to 
supentition, but hatinj^ all religious rites, did not deem it law- 
ful to expiate by ofiering and sacrifice. There had been seen 
hosts joining battle in the skies, the fiery gleam of arms, the 
temple illuminated by a sudden radiance fix)m the douds. 
The doors of the inner shrine were suddenly thrown open, 
and a voice of more than mortal tone was heard to cry that 
the Gods were departing. At the same instant there fi'as a 
mighty stir as of departure. Some few put a fearful meaning 
on these events, but in most there was a firm persuasion, that 
in the ancient records of their priests was contained a predic- 
tion of how at this very time l}ie East was to grow powerful* 
and rulers, coming from Judaea, were to acquire imiverssd 
empire. These mysterious prophedes had pointed to Ves- 
pasian and Titus, but the conmion people, with the usual 
blindness of ambition, had interpreted these mighty destinies 
of themsdves, and could not be Drought even by oisststers to 
bdieve the truth. I have heard m^ the total iiumber qC 
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the besieged^ of every age and boih sexesL amounted to six 
hundred thousand. All who were able txxre arms, and a 
number, more than proportionate to the population, had the 
cOura^ to do sa Men and women showed equal resolution, 
and life seemed more terrible than death, if they were to be 
forced to leave their country. Such was this city and nation ; 
and Titus Csesar, seeing that the position forbad an assault or 
any of the more rapid operations of war, determined to pro- 
ceed b]r earthworks ana covered approaches. The legions 
had their respective duties assigned to them, and there was a 
cessation from fighting, till all the inventions, used in ancient 
warfare^ or devised w modem ingenuity for the reduction of 
cities, were constructed. 

i^ Meanwhile Civilis, having recruited his army^from Ger- 
many after his defeat among the Treveri, took up his position 
at the Old Camp, where his situation would protect him, and 
where the courage of his barbarian troops would be raised by the 
recollection of successes gained on the spot He was followed 
to this place by Cerialis, whose forces mid now been doubled 
by the arrival of the 2nd, 6di, and 14th legions. The auxi- 
liary infantry and cavalry, summoned long before, had .has- 
tened to join him after his victory. Neither of the generals 
loved delay.' But a wide extent of plain naturally saturated 
with water kept them apart. Civilis nad also thrown a dam 
obliquely across the Rhine, so that the stream, diverted by the 
obstacle^ might overflow the adjacent country. Such was the 
character of the district, full of hidden perils from the varying 
dq>th of tlie fords, and unfavourable to our troops. The Roman 
soldier is heavily armed and afraid to swim, while the German, 
who is accustomed to rivers, is favoured by the lightness of his 
equipment and die height of his stature. 

15. The Batavi provoking a conflict, the struggle was at 
once begun by all the boldest spirits among our troops, but 
a panic arose, when they saw arms and horses swallowed up 
in the vast depths of the marshes. The Germans leapt lightly 
through the well-known shallows, and frequently, quitting the 
front, hung on the rear and fianks of our armv. It was nei- 
ther the dose nor the distant fighting of a lana-battle ; it was 
more like a naval contest Struggling among the waters, or 
exerting every limb where they found any firm footing, the 
wound^ and the unhurt, those who could swim and those who 
could not, were involved in one common destruction. The loss 
however was less than might have been expected from the 
confusion, for the Germans, not venturing to leave the morass, 
returned to their camp. The result of this battle roused both 
generals, thourii from different motives, to hasten on the final . 
struggle^ Civilis was anxious to follow up his success ; Cerialis 
to wipe out his disgrace. The Germans were flushed with sue* 
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%ess ; the Romans were thoroughly roused by shame. The bar- 
bsuisms spent the night in singing and shouting ; our men in 
rage and threats of vengeance. 

i& Next morning Cerialis formed his front with the 
cavahry and auxiliary infantry ; in the second line were posted 
the legions^ the general reserving a picked force for unforeseen 
contingenaes. Civilis confronted hmi with his troops ranged^ 
not in line, but in columns. On the right were the BiSavi 
and the Gugemi ; the left, which was nearer the river, was 
occupied by the Txansrhenane tribes. The exhortations of the 
genmls were not addressed as formal harangues to the as- 
sembled armies, but to the divisions separately, as they rode 
along the line. Cerialis spoke of the old glory of the Roman 
name, of former and of recent victories ; he told them that in 
destroying for ever their treacherous, cowardly, and beaten 
foe, they had to execute a punishment, rather than to fight a 
battle; They had lately contended with a superior force, and 
yet the (Germans, the strength of the hostile army, had been 
routed ; a few were left, who carried terror in their hearts and 
scars upon their backs. He addressed to the several legions 
appropnate appealSi The 14th were styled the * Conquerors 
of Bntain'; the powerful influence of the 6th had made Galba 
Emperor; the men of the 2nd were in that battle first to con- 
secrate thdr new standards and new eagle. Then riding up to 
the army of Gamanv^ he stretched forth his hand, and implored 
^hem to recover their river-bank and their camp by the 
slaughter of the foe. A joyful shout arose firom me whole 
army, some of whom after long peace lusted for battle^ while 
others, weary of war, desired peace; all were looking for rewards 
and for future repose. 

17. Nor did Civilis marshal his army in silence. He 
called the field of battle to bear witness to their valour. He 
told the Germans and Batavians that they were standing on 
the monuments of their gloiv, that they were treading under 
foot the ashes and bones ot k^ons. ^ V^erever," he said, 
''the Roman turns his eyes, captivity, disaster, and every- 
^ thing that is terrible, confiront him. Do not be alarmed by 
** the adverse restdt of the battle among the TreverL There, 
*^ their own success proved hurtful to the Germans, for, throw- 
** ing away their arms, they hampered their hands with plun- 
'' der. Since then everything has been favourable to us, and 
^ against the foe. All precautions, which the skill of a goieral 
*^ should take, have been taken. Here are these flooded plains 
'^ which we know so well, here the marshes so fatal to the 
''enemy. The Rhine and the Gods of Gennany are in your 
"si|^ht« Under their aus^nces give battle, remembering your 
"wives, your parents, and your father-land. This day will 
"either be the most glorious among the deeds of the past, or 
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''will be infamous in the eyes of posterity." These words 
were hailed, according to their custoniy with the dash of arms 
and with wild antics, and then the battle was commenced 
by a discharge of stones, leaden balls, and other missiles, our 
soldiers not entering the morass, while the Germans sought to 
provoke^ and so draw them on. 

i8. When their store of missiles was spent, and the bat- 
tle ^rew hotter, a fiercer onslaught was made bv the enemy. 
Their tall stature and very long spears enabled them, with* 
out closing, to wound our men, who were wavering and 
unsteady. At the same time a column of the Bructeri swam 
across from the dam, which I have described as carried out 
into Uie river. Here there was some confusion. The line of 
the alli^ infantry was being driven back, when the legions 
took up the contest The rary of the enemy was chedced, 
and the battle again became equal At the same time a 
Batavian deserter came up to Cenalis, offerix^ an opportunity 
of attacking the enemy's rear, if some cavalry were sent along 
the edge oF the morass. The ground there was firm, and the 
Gugemi, to whom the post had been allotted, were cardess. 
Two squadrons were sent with the deserter, and outflanked 
the tmsuspecting enemy. At the shout that announced this 
success, the legions chaxged in firont The Germans were 
routed and fld towards the Rhine. The war would have 
been finished that day, if the fleet had hastened to come up. 
As it wasj the cavalry did not pursue, for a storm of rain sud- 
denly fell, and night was athand. 

i^ The next day the 14th legion was sent into the Upper 
Provmce to join Gallus Annius. The loth, whidi had amved 
from Spain, supplied its place in the army of Cerialis. Civilis 
was ioinedby some auxiliaries from the Chaud. Nevertheless 
he <ud not venture to fight for the defence of the Batavian 
capital, but carrying off property that could be removed, and 
setting (ire to the remainder, he retreated into the island, aware 
that there were not vesseb enough for constructing a bridge^ and 
that the Roman armv could not cross the river in any other way. 
He also demolished the dyke, constructed by Drusus Ger- 
manicus, and, bv destroying this barrier, sent the river flowing 
down a steep channel on ttie side of Gaul. The river having 
been thus, so to speak, diverted, the narrowness of the channel 
between the island and Germany created an appwance of an 
uninterrupted surface of dry ground. Tutor, Classicus, and one 
hundred and thirteen senators of the Trevoi, also crossed the 
Rhine. Among them was Alpinius Montanus, of whose mission 
into Gaul by Antonius I have already spoken* He was accom- 
panied by ms brother Dedmus Alpinius. His other adherents 
were now endeavouring to collect auxiliaries among these 
danger-loving tribes by.appeals. to their pity and their greed. 
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. 2a The war was 80 far from being at an end, that Civilis in 
ime day attacked on four points the positions of the auxfliaxy 
xnfentry and cavahy and of the legions, assailing the tenth 
Imon at Arenacum, the second at Batavodurum, and the camp 
of the auxiliary infimtry and cavaby at Grinnes and Vada, and 
so dividing his forces, that he Imnsel^ his sister's son Verax, 
Qassicus, and Tutor, led each his own division. They were not 
confident of accomplishing all these objects, but they hoped 
that, if they made manv ventures, fortune would favour them on 
some one point. Besides, Cerialis was not cautious, and might 
easily be intercepted, as the multiplicity of tidings hurried mm 
from place to plslce. The force, which had to attack the tenth 
legion, thinking it a hard matter to storm a legionary encamp- 
ment, surprised some troops, who had gone ou^ and were busy 
felling timbor, killed the prdect of the camp, five centurions of 
the first rank, and a few soldiers ; the rest found shelter behind 
the fortifications. At Batavodurum the German troops tried to 
break down the bridge partly built Night terminated an in- 
decisive conflict. 

21. There was greater danger at Grinnes and Vada. Civilis 
attacked Vada, Classicus Grinnes, and thev could not be checked, 
for our bravest men had fallen, among them Briganticus, who 
commanded a squadron of cavalry, and of whose loyalty to die 
Roman cause and enmity to his unde Civilis I have already 
spoken. But when Cerialis came up with a picked body of 
cavalry, the fortune of the day chained, and the Genoans were 
driven headlong into the river. CiviUs, who was reoM^nised 
while seeking to stop his flying troops, became the mark of many 
missiles, left his horse, and swam across the river. Verax 
escaped in the same way. Some light vessels were brouf^ht up, 
and carried ofi* Tutor and Qassicus. Even on this occasion the 
Roman fleet was not present at the engagement, though orders 
had been given to that efiect Fear kept them away, and their 
crews were dispersed about other military duties. Cerialis in 
fact allowed too little time for executing bis commands ; he was 
hasty in his plan^ though eminently successful in their results. 
Fortune helped him even where skill had failed, and so both the 
general and his army became less careful about discipline. A 
few days after this he escaped the peril of actual capture but 
not wiuout great disgrace. 

22. He had gone to Novesium and Bonna, to inspect the 
camps which were then in course of erection for the winter 
abode of the legions, and was making his way back with the 
fleet, his escort being in disorder, and his sentries negligent 
This was observed by the German!^ and they planned a surprise. 
They chose a dark and cloudy night, and moving rapidly down 
the stream, entered the entrenchments without opposition. The 
carnage was at first helped on by a cunning device. They cut 
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BOOK V* I the ropes of the tents, and slaughtered the soldiers as they, lay 
buried beneath their own dwellings. Another force put the fleet 
into confusion, threw their {Appling irons ^on the vessels, and 
dra^eged them away by the stems. Thev sought at firet to 
dude notice by silence^ but when the slauehter was bqg;un^ 
by way of increasing ue panic they raised on all sides a 
deafening shout The Romans, awakened by wounds, looked 
for their arms and rushed through the passages of the camp, 
some few with their proper accoutrements, but most with 
their garments wrapped round their shoulders, and with 
drawn swords in theu: hands. The general, who was half 
asleep, and all but naked, was saved by ■ the enemy's mis- 
take. They carried off the praetorian vessel, whidi was dis- 
tii^^ished by a flag, bdievine that the general was on board* 
Cerialis indeed had passed tne night dsewhere, in the com- 
pany, as many believed, of an Ubian woman, Claudia Sa- 
crata. The sentinds sought to excuse their own scandalous 
neglect by the disgraceful conduct of ^e general, alleging that 
they had been ordered to be silent, that they might not disturb 
his rest, and that, from omitting the watchwords and the usual 
challenges, they had themsdves fallen asleep. The enemy 
rowed back in broad daylight with the captured vessds. The 
praetorian trireme they towed up the river Lupia* as a present 
to Vdeda. 

23. Civilis was seized by a desire to make a naval de- 
monstration. He manned all the biremes that he ha^ and sudi 
vessds as were propelled by a single bank of oars. To these he 
added a vast number of boats. He put in each three or four 
hundred men, the usual complement of a Libumian gaUev. 
With these were the captured vessels, in which, picturesquely 
enough, plaids of various colours were used for sails. .The place 
sdected was an expanse of water, not unlike the sea, where the 
mouth of the Mosa serves to discharge the Rhine into the ocean. 
The motive for equipping this .fleet was, to say nothing of the 
natural vanity of this people, a desire to intercept, by this alarm* 
ing demonstration, me supplies that were approaching from 
GauL Cerialis, more in astonishment than alarm, drew up his 
fleet in line, and, though inferior in numbers, it had the advan- 
tage in the experience of the crews, the skill of the pilots, and 
the size of the vessels. The Romans had the stream with them, 
the enemy% vessels were propdled by the wind. Thus passing 
each other, they separated after a brief discharge of light 
missiles. Civilis attempted nothing more, and retired to the 
other side of the Rhine. Cerialis mercilessly ravaged the \sland 
of the Ba^vi, but, with a policy famihar to commanderw left 
untouched the estates and houses of CiviUs. Meanwhile how- 
ever, the autumn was far advanced, and the river, swollen by the 
continual rains of the season, ovemowed the ishmd, marshj and 
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low-lyijDjgr as it iSy till it resembled a l^kc There were no ships, 
•no provisions at hand, and the camp^ which was situated on low 
•ground, was in process of being earned away by the force pf die 
stream, 

: 24. That the leg^ions might then have been crushed, and that 
the Germans wished to crush them, but were turned from their 
puri>ose by his own craft, was claimed as a merit by Civilis ; 
nor is it unlike the truth, since a capitulation followed in a few 
days. Cerialis, sending secret emissaries, had hdd out the 
prospect of peace to the Batavi, and of pardon to Civilis, while 
he advised vdeda and her relatives to change by a well-timed 
service to the Roman people the fortune of war, which so many 
disasters had shown to be adverse. He reminded them that 
jthe Treveri had been beaten, that the Ubii had submitted, that 
the 'Batavi had had their country taken from them, and that 
from the friendship of Qvilis nothing else had been gained but 
wounds, defeat, and mourning ; an exile and a fugitive he could 
only be a burden to those who entertained him, and they had 
already trespassed enough in crossing the Rhine so often. If 
they attempted anything more, on their side would be the 
wrong and the guilt, with the Romans the vengeance of heaven. 

25. Thus promises were mingled with threats. When the 
fidelity of the Transrhenane tribes had been thus shaken, among 
the Batavi also there arose debates. ^ We can no longer,** they 
said, "postpone our ruin. The servitude of the whole world 
*' cannot be averted by a single nation. What has been accom- 
'^plished by destroying legions with fire and sword, but that 
'* more legions and stronger have been brought up ? If it was 
**■ for Vespasian that we fought this war, then Vespasian rules 
" the world ; if we meant to challenge to battle the Roman 
" people, then what a mere fraction of the human race are the 
^ Batavi ! Look at the Rhaenans and Noricans, at the burdens 
** borne by the other allies. No tribute^ but valour and manhood 
''*■ are demanded of us. This is the next thing to liberty, and if 
^ we must choose between masters, then we may more honour- 
^ ablv bear with the Emperors of Rome, than with the women 
*' of the Germans." Such were the murmurs of the lower class ; 
the nobles spoke in fiercer language; " We have been driven 
'* into war," they said, '' by the fury of Civilis. He sought to 
*' counterbalance his private wrongs by the destruction of his 
'* nation. Then were the Gods angry with the Batavi when the 
*' legions were besieged, when the legates were slain, when the 
** war, so necessary to that one man, so fatal to us, was begun. 
" We are at the last extremity, unless we think of repentmg, 
" and avow our repentance by punishing the guilty." 

26. These dispositions cud not escape the notice of Civilis. 
He determined to anticipate them, moved not only by weariness 
of his sufferings, but also by that clinging to life which often 
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breaks the noblest spirits. He asked for a conference. Tl|e 
bridge over the river Nabalia was cut down, and the two generals 
advanced to the broken extremities. Civilis thus open^ the 
conference : — ^ If it were before a legate of Vitdlius that I were 
'^ defending myself, my acts would deserve no pardon, my 
^ words no credit. All the relations between us were those of 
^hatred and hostility, first made so by him, and afterwards em« 
" bittered by me. My respect for Vespasian is of long standing. 
^ While he was still a subject, we were called friends. This was 
''known to Primus Antonius, whose letters urged me to take up 
''arms, for he feared lest the legions of Germany and the youtn 
"of Gaul should cross the Alps. What Antonius advised by 
" his letters, Hordeonius suggested by word of mouth. I fought 
"the same battle in Germany, as did Mudanus in Syri% 
"Aponius in Moesia, Flavianus in Pannonia.* 
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Ch. I. Then too the truthfulness of history was impaired in 
many ways, 6r*c, The meaning of Tacitus may be illustrated 
by the language in which Dion Cassius (Liii. 19) contrasts the 
publicity of affairs under the Republic with the secrecy of the 
Imperisd government '' The events that happened after this 
(i. e. the assumption of supreme power by Augustus) cannot be 
related as those that preceded it have been. Before that period 
every thing, even though it happened far from Rome, was 
brought before the Senate and the people, and was therefore 
known to all and recorded by many. And though it might gene- 
rally be the case that some men would narrate some events as 
fear or favour, friendship or enmity, might suggest, yet from 
other writers who treated of the same subject, and from the 
public records, the truth could be in some way discovered. After 
this period public affairs began for the most part to be trans- 
acted secretly and by means that were not divulged." 

The Divine Nerva {divi Nerva), Divus (an epithet imply- 
ing something like deification) was regularly applied from the 
time of Julius Caesar downwards to the Roman Emperors after 
their death. It appears in coins, inscriptions, &c. 

Ch. 2. This chapter specially alludes to Domitian's reign, 
the closing years of which were the most horrible period of the 
Roman Empire. It must be recollected that the History, in its 
complete condition, included a period of 27 years, beginning A.D. 
69, and extending to the assassination of Domitian A.D. 96. We 
have in the fragment that remains the narrative of not quite two 
years. Our authorities for the remaining period are neither full 
nor trustworthy, and it is not always possible to explain by their 
help the allusions of this chapter. 

Four emperors perished oy the sword. These four Emperors 
were Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Domitian. 

There were three civil wars. These three were, Ti) That 
between Otho and Vitellius, (2) That between Vitellius and 
Vespasian ; (3) The rising of Lucius Antonius in Upper Ger- 
many against Domitian, A.D. 91. The history of this third war 
has been almost entirely lost. Suetonius makes a brief allusion 
to it {Lifi of Domitian^ ch. 6). 
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TAerg were often wars that had doth characters at once. 
Such was the rising of Civilis (Books iv. v.) This was encou- 
raged, at least in its beginning, hy the Flavianist leaders. We 
find tiie Batavian chieftain excusing himself (v. 26), as havinjg 
intended to make a diversion in favour of Vespasian. In Uiis 
case the foreign enemy turns to his oWn advantage the civil 
strife which he finds going on in the Empire. We have, as far 
as we can judge^ exactljr the converse in the revolt of L. Antonius, 
who is said by Suetomus to have allied himself with the German 
tribes. 

Britain was thoroughly subdued and immediately aban* 
doned. The esqpression statim missa, however rendered, can 
hardly be justified by what we know from other sources about 
the Roman dominion in Britain. The island was never actually 
abandoned till long after the time of Tacitus. Possibly the 
historian was thinking of the conquests of his father-in-law, 
Agricola. To those he would naturaUy attach great importance, 
and might express himself with some degree of rhetorical exag- 
geration about the policy which abandoned them. His meaning 
seems to be that the successes of Amcola were not followed up, 
and that the Roman power was suBfered to fall back within its 
old limits. Missa might be taken as e<}uivalent to omissa^ and 
the words rendered hy forthwith left to itself 

The armies of Parthia were all but set in motion by the 
fraud of a counterfeit Nero. Zonaras (578) says, " In his rei^ 
(the reign of Titus), there appeared the false Nero, an Asiatic, 
whose name was Terentius Maximus. He resembled Nero in 
face and voice, and he was also a harp-player. He found some 
adherents in Asia Minor, and then, proceeding to the £ui>hrates, 
largely increased their number. At last he fled to Artibanus, 
king of the Parthians. This Prince^ who had some cause of 
qumel against Titus, received him, and made preparations for 
securing his return to Rome. Suetonius {Life of Nero, ch. 57) 
probably alludes to the same pretender, though he refers the 
occurrence to a somewhat later dat^ to twenty years afber 
Nero's death, which would bring it within the reign of'^Domitian. 
A similar pretender is spoken of in II. 8, as having spread 
an alarm throughout Greece and Asia. See note on the passage. 

Cities in Campanitis richest plains were swallowed uf and 
overwhelmed. The allusion of course is to the destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, A.D. 79. 

Ch. 3. Wives followed their husbands into exile. So in 
the life of Agricola (45) we have an allusion to the ' exile and 
flight of many women of the highest rank.' The names of some 
are given by the youuger Pliny (Epp. ill. 11). He mentions 
Gratilla, the wife of Arulenus Rusticus, Axria, the wife of 
Thrasea, Faunia, the daughter of Thrasea, and betrothed to 
Helvidius. The whole of this chapter, as well as the latter part 
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of the preceding, is meant to be a sketch of the last years of 
Domitian. 

Ch. 5. Fraught with peril to himself. This is a common 
meaning of ancejbs^ and has been generally accepted by commen- 
tators and translators. The following clause is not inconsistent 
with it, yet it would rather seem to suggest the rendering of 
doubtful import or value. The words were a noble maxim for 
the Commonwealth, but Galba's conduct was so weak and want- 
ing in principle where other matters were concerned, that men 
were inclined to take this saying as an expression of his parsi- 
mony rather than of his patriotism. 

Ch. 6. The Caspian passes (claustra Caspianim). This was 
an extremely important position, commanding as it did the ap- 
proaches from western Asia to the eastern side of Persia and to 
India. It was known as the Caspian gates (Caspiae Pylae), the 
Caspian mountains being a range stretching along the south- 
eastern shores of the Caspian sea, and it was historically famous 
from having been the scene of the retreat of the Persian king 
Darius before Alexander. 

Ch. 8. Suchy as far as one can speak of so vast a multitude. 
We have adopted this rendering after considerable hesitation. 
Most of the translators and commentators take it to mean such^ 
or so various, as was to be expected in so vast a multitude^ sup- 
posing tanquam to be equivalent to «/. But it may have its 
common qualifying sense of, 'so to speak ;' and this meaning 
seems, on the whole^ best to suit the context 

Cluvius Rufus, He was a historian, and wrote an account 
of the reigns of Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius. He is again 
alluded to in very favourable terms in iv. 43, as a man who 
though noted for his wealth and eloquence, had never sought to 
imperil the Ufe of a single citizen during Nero's reign, a period 
terribly fatal to conspicuous merit. 

Verginius, The famous name of Verginius Rufus continu- 
ally occurs in these books, from which, together with one of 
Plm/s letters (11. i), all that we know of this truly great man is 
derived. In A.D. 68, the last year of Nero's reign, being governor 
of Upper Germany, he crushed a formidable revolt in Gaul 
headea by the propraetor of Gallia Celtica, Julius Vindex, and the 
victorious German legions which he commanded wished to make 
him emperor. Tacitus implies that he wavered; ultimately how- 
ever he acquiesced in the elevation of Galba, and though on a 
second occasion, after the death of Otho, the soldiers begged 
him to accept the empire, he again refused them ; thereby, as 
Tacitus says, provoking the hatred of men who felt themselves 
treated with contempt, while he yet retained their admiration 
(see II. 49, 68). His chief interest for us lies in the fact that he 
was the guardian of the younger Pliny, who tells us how much 
he owed to the patronage and friendship of *' the greatest and 
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most famous citizen of Rome," as he terms Verginius. His 
death, in his 83rd year, was due to a singular accident While 
he was reciting a speech which he was about to pronounce in 
honour of the emperor Nero, a large volume which he had 
tadcen in his hand, slipped from his grasp, and in the effort to 
recover it, he fell on tne marble pavement and broke his thigh* 
The bone was badly set, and death soon followed. To a public 
funersd was added the yet higher distinction of a panegyric com- 
posed by Tacitus, which, as Pliny says, crowned the good 
fortune of a prosperous life. 

Ch. 10. Whenever he had served. This rendering of expe^ 
dierat seems, as bringing out the antithesis to vacarei^ to be pre- 
ferable to whenever occasion had arisen, though the latter is the 
more common use of the word. Louandre, as quoted by Orel- 
Uus, has ^au besoin^ but in a later edition (1857) renders it by 
* quand ilfaisait la guerre? 

Ch. 15. The act of the Curia before the Pontiffs, In the 
esrly times of the Republic the ceremony of adoption required 
for its validity a vote of the populus in the comitia curiata. The 
instrument of adoption was, consequently, a lex curiata. This 
name w^s retained by a legal fiction, when the comitia curiaSa 
had become obsolete, after the matter had come under the juris- 
diction of the Pontiffs. Galba, as Emperor, was chief Pontiff ; 
and he was therefore acting constitutionally in thus adopting 
Piso. 

The Sulpician and Lutatian houses. These represent 
respectively the paternal and maternal side of Galba's de- 
scent. Tacitus {Hist, II. 48) makes Otho speak of Galba's 
family as the ServiL Plutarch uses the same eicpression {Life 
of GalbOj ch. 3). It seems that the praenomen ol Servius was 
so common among the Sulpicii as to be used for the family 
name. The Emperor's father was Servius Sulpicius Galba, one 
of the conspirators with Brutus and Cassius : his mother was 
Mummia Achaica, grand-daughter to Q. Lutadus Catulus, and 
great grand-dauehter to Mummius, the conqueror of Corinth. 

Ch. 20. Made burdensome by the number and intriguing prac^' 
tices of those with whom it had to deal. We have taken numero 
and ambitu to refer to the subjects of the commission. The 
words may refer to the commissioners themselves. So Louandre : 
magistrals d* une nouvelle espice, qui pesaient par leur nombre 
et Teurs intrigues. Tacitus, however, does not seem to say that 
any dissatisfaction was felt with the way in which the commis- 
sioners discharged their office, but that there were circumstances 
which made their efforts lead to little practical result. One of 
these had been mentioned above, the extravagance with which 
these persons had wasted the bounty bestowed upon them. Two 
others- are then specified. The little that could be recovered 
had to be extracted from many persons, and these persons had 
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many ways of defeating or delaying the proceedings against 
them. 

Ch. 31. The portico of Vipsanius. This was one of the 
many works of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, which were executed 
in B. C. 27. His name is still to be read on the Pantheon. The 
portion here mentioned stood in the Campus Martius. It com- 
memorated Agrippa*s naval victories over Sextus Pompeius, and 
was appropriately decorated with a picture of the Argonauts, 
whence it was usually called the Portions Argonautarum. 

The Hall of Liberty, This was a building attached to an 
ancient and famous temple on the Aventine, which was built by 
the father of the Sempronius Gracchus who defeated the Car- 
thaginian Hanno at Beneventum B. c. 214. A noble library was 
added to it by the friend and patron of Virgil and Horace, the 
learned and accomplished Asinius Pollio. It should be observed 
that the quartering of troops in the public porticos and in the 
temples or the precincts of temples became a regular practice 
under the Empire. 

Ch. 35. The palace. It took its name from the Palatine 
hill, which from the time of Augustus became the Emperor's 
residence, to the exclusion of all other buildings. Thus the spot 
which was associated with the earliest beginnings of the city 
and was said to have been marked by a Temple of Romulus, 
was also the centre of its imperial grandeur, and is deservedly 
spoken of in ill. 70 as " the very citaidei of empire." 

Ch. 54. Right hands. Such symbols, fashioned in silver, 
are to be seen on the coins of Julius Caesar, and on those of 
M. Antonius. In these last they hold a herald's wand, the 
sign of peace. It appears from Xenophon's History of the 
famous expedition into Asia that these symbols were used by 
the king of Persia {Anab, II. 4, i). 

Ch. 56. The Colonia Agrippinensis, It was so called, as 
Tacitus explains {Ann, Xil. 27), from Agrippina, the daughter of 
the great Germanicus, the wife of Claudius, and the mother of 
Nero. It was, in fact, her birth-place^ and had always been 
known as the 'oppidum Ubiorum.' She persuaded her imperial 
husband to send a colony of veteran soldiers to the place, which 
was henceforth called by her name. It was an important posi- 
tion both from a commercial and military point of view, and its 
inhabitants had what was called the 'jus Italicum' conferred on 
them, that is, their city magistrates had the municipal govern- 
ment in their own hands, and could decide a certain class of 
civil lawsuits. It was also called Colonia Claudia Augusta 
Agrippinensium, and was sometimes spoken of simply as Uie 
Colonia. 

. Ch. 6i« Cottian Alps. The district known by this name 
was, from the time of Nero, a distinct province, and an impor- 
tant one, as containing a much frequented passi^ from Italy 
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into GauL Mont Cenis, Mont Gen^vre and Mont Viso would 
seem to have been included within its limits, which however can- 
not be accurately defined. The name was taken from CottiuSy 
an Alpine chieftain whom Augustus allowed to retain hb inde- 
pendence. 

Penine range. This stretched from Mont Blanc eastward 
as far as the St Gothard. The name is now generally supposed 
to be derived from Pen or Ben, a Celtic word for mountain. Not 
unnaturally, the Romans connected it with Poeni (Cartha- 
ginians), as having been Hannibal's route across the Alps. 

Ch, 64. The country of the Leucu These were a Gallic 
tribe in the upper valley of the Moselle. Their territory would 
have included the towns of Toul and Nancy. 

Ch. 65. The two states^ separated onljf by a river, were 
linked together by perpetual feud It seems impossible to repre- 
sent satisfactorily the force of the original, uno amne discretis 
connexum odium. The meaning seems to be that the separa- 
tion of the river was enough to make of the two cities two hostile 
states, but at the same time it was so slight and afforded such 
constant occasions of collision, that the feud between them 
was perpetually renewed. 

Ch. 7 1. Unwilling to blend with the grace of reconciliation 
the memory of past hostility. Orellius considers the text so 
corrupt, that he does not even suggest an emendation. But the 
reading of some of the MSS. ne hosiis medium reconciliationis 
adhiberet will, with the slight alteration of reconciliationis to 
reconciliationij admit of the rendering which we have given, and 
which certainly harmonises with the rest of the passage. Otho 
wished to make the friendship between Celsus and himself as 
complete and hearty as possible.' The man had, it is true, been 
his enemy ; but he would not seem to suspect or fear him on 
that account: so far from doing so he admitted him to his 
friendship, and even made him one of his generals. The diffi- 
culty suggested by the use of the word hostis does not seem 
insuperable. The term hostis (i.e. public enemy) might not 
impropeiiy be applied to the inimicus (i.e. private enemy) of 
the Emperor. Louandre takes the passage m much the same 
way, except that he seems to refer the hostis metum to the 
feelings of Celsus. Otho was unwilling '' lui laisser les craintes 
sur la sinc<$rit^ de la reconciliation." If we read ne hostes 
metueret conciliationes adhibens, the rendering might be using 
these conciliatory arts that he might make his enemies less 
formidable to htm. So Dion (LXiv. 7), <* In many respects he 
(i.e. Otho) acted with moderation, and thus sought popularity. 
This was not indeed his natural disposition, but the revolt ot 
Vitellius had involved him in such difficulties that he was unwil- 
ling to make more enemies.** 
Ch. 86. The poorer class of houses. Detached houses would 
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be a literal translatioii of the term insula^ which Festus thus 
defines. "The name of insula is given to those houses which 
are not connected with an adjoining building by a common waU, 
and are surrounded by a public or private thoroughfare." These 
blocks of building were let out to the poor as shops or dwellings. 
Many families would naturally occupy one of them, and thus die 
insula came to be opposed to the domus, which was in the 
possession of a single family. 

Ch. 9a TA^ Neronian confiscations. The words Ncronianas 
sectiones may be translated either as sales ordered by Nero^ or 
sales of property bestowed by Nero, The latter rendering seems 
on the whole preferable. It is improbable that anything shoidd 
have been still remaining of the property confiscated by Nero. 
In fact any confiscations not completed would, we may take for 
granted, have been annulled at the accession of Galba. On the 
other hand, we learn from ch. 20, that the recovery of the 
property sauandered by Nero on his favourites had been a 
tedious and difficult process. Considerable sums might nomi- 
nally remain to be paid into the Imperial treasury. Thus tibe 
liberality of Otho would have an appearance of munificence, but 
would be practically useless, owing to the diligence with which 
the commissioners had collected the money due from all really 
solvent debtors. 



NOTES ON BOOK II. 

Gi. 2. The Paphian Venus. The goddess was so called 
from the famous city of Paphos in Cyprus, the most ancient seat 
and indeed the head-quarters of her worship. The foundations 
of a great temple may be still traced. The representation of the 
goddess^ described in the following chapter, must have been of 
Phoenician origin, and was no doubt a relic of the old phallic 
worship. Some of the frescoes at Herculaneum exhibit the same 
symbol. The name ^Erias is said by Diodorus (l. 12) to have 
been also given to Minerva and Juno, apparently in the sense of 
'* goddesses of the air." Cinyras, the legendary founder of the 
temple, was, according to the current tradition, the son of Apollo 
and the father of Adonis. He was priest of the Paphian Venus, 
and transmitted the priesthood to his descendants, who were 
known as the Cinyrad«. Homer (//. XI. 20) speaks of him as a 
contemporary of Agamemnon. 

Ch. J* pure flame (igne puro). By this expression is meant 
fire sprmkled with incense only, and not with the blood of 
sacrifices. 
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The image of the goddess. This image was what, in the 
language of geometry, would be called a truncated cone. Tacitus 
compares it to a tneta. The tnetee were the conical columns set 
at each end of the Roman circus, and marking the place at 
which the diarioteers turned their chariots. The symool pro- 
bably had its origin at a time when art was in its infancy, and 
was as yet unable to represent the human form. 

Ch. 8. About this time Achaia and Asia Minor were terri^ 
fied by a false report that Nero was at hand. There appear to 
have been two other similar pretenders, in the reigns of Titus 
and Domitian. It seems that for some time there was a popular 
belief that Nero was still alive, and this belief, according to 
Sulpicius Severus, was particularly common among the Chris- 
tians, who possibly derived it from a notion that Nero was the 
predicted Antichrist It may be, as has been supposed, that 
the idea was suggested to them by the Apocalypse. 

Ch. la Vibius Crispus* Juvenal (iv. 8i) speaks of him 
favourably; 

Venit et Crispi jucunda senectus, 
Cujus crant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium 

So also does Quintilian, who has preserved. portions of his 
speeches. Tacitus possibly took too narsh a view of his cha- 
racter. The worst thing he did would seem to have been the 
using of his wealth and influence to save his brother from the 
extreme penalty for maladministration of his province. See 
Ann. XIV. 28. 

Ch. 12. The maritime Alps. That pait of the range which 
descends south from about Mont Viso to the sea. It formed 
the western boundary of JJguria. See note on Cottian Alps, 
I. 61. 

Ch. 13. She pointed to her bosom, and replied, ^^It is here 
that he is concealed.^ It is not quite clear whether latere is the 
infinitive mood of the verb lateo, or the ablative case of the noun 
latus. In our translation we have assumed it to be the former. 
Ritter takes this view, and inserts ibi in the text, which certainly 
seems to be required. But, perhaps, it would give more point 
and force to the woman's answer to take the word as the ablative 
case of latus. She is asked, '* where she is concealing her child," 
and she answers, " In my heart." The words pointed to her 
bosom (uterttm) seem to shew that she was pregnant at the time, 
and this explains the meaning of her answer. 

Ch. 14. Gallia Narbonensis. The part of Gaul thus called 
from Narbo (Narbonne) was familiarly known to the Romans as 
the ** Province." The Maritime Alps was its eastern boundary. 
The modem towns, Carcassonne, Montpellier, Nismes, Mar- 
seilles, Nice, Avignon, Orange, would aU have been .within its 
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limits. It was in fact a considerable strip of territory along the 
shore of the Mediterranean^ of which Nice and Narbonne would 
be respectively about the extreme eastern and western points. 

Ch. 24. At a place called the Castors, A temple of Castor 
and Pollux (whence the plural the Castors) no doubt stood, or 
had stood, on the spot. Pliny {Nat Hist x. 60, and xxxiv. 11) 
uses the same plural 

The raised causeway. This was the Via Postumia^ which 
led from Cremona to Bedriacum, Mantua, and Verona. 

Ch. 25. King Epiphanes, He was the son of Antiochus, 
king of that part of Syria known as Commagene, the capital of 
which was Samosata, Lucian's birth-place. He was possibly at 
Rome as a hostage, and had become, as it seems, an adherent of 
Otho. He is called king, according to the eastern fashion, as 
being a king's son. His father was one of the petty eastern 
kings who helped Vespasian in the siege of Jerusalem. Hiere 
is still extant a coin in which he is represented with his brodier 
Callinicus. 

Ch. 27. The Batavian cohorts who separated from the 14/h 
legion during the Neronian war. Compare I. 59 and 64. The 
14th legion, to which these cohorts were attached as auxiliaries, 
had been summoned by Nero into Italy on the occasion of the 
revolt of Vindex. By '* the Neronian war'' is meant that which 
arose out of this revolt 

Ch. 40. A Numidian. This Numidian was one of Otho's 
private slaves. It was the fashion for wealthy Romans to have 
among their attendants mounted slaves. These were generally 
taken from the Mauritanian tribes, which were then, as now, 
famous for their horsemanship. 

Ch. 54. The passports of Otho (diplomata). The diploma 
was specially used to denote public letters of recommendation, 
which, under the Republic, would be granted by the Consuls and 
Senate, and afterwards, under the Empire, by the Emperor as 
representative of the State. In this limited sense it may be 
fairly represented by our word passport. A passport, however, 
in the present day is nothing more than a voucher to the bearer's 
respectability. The diploma was rather what may be called a 
''free pass,'' as it entitled the bearer to the use of horses, 
carriages, and other public property on the road along which he 
was journeying. 

Ch. 58. The name ofyuba. The well-known name of Juba 
would be likely to command respect and to |^n adherents. 
Two great kings of that name had ruled Mauntania ; the first 
Juba, who took a leading part in the war between Csesar and 
Pompey and was finally defeated by the former at Thapsus, and 
his son, the second Juba, who was allowed by Augustus to 
return to his hereditary kingdom, which he did all he could to 
improve and civilise. He is said to have been a man of remark- 
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able learning and culture, and was himself a distinguished 
author. His works are often referred to by the elder Pliny. 

Qi. 59. // was an extravagant distinction^ &c. This sen- 
tence is rather obscure to an English reader. Its meaning is, 
that the short-lived honour conferred on the infant son of Vitel- 
lius was, in its way, a sort of compensation for the subsequent 
disgrace and fall of both father and son. The child was soon 
afterwards put to death by Mucianus with the view of removing 
all obstacles to the elevation of Vespasian. See iv. 8a 

Ch. 62. both seas. The Adriatic and the Tyrrhene. 

The astrologers were banished^ &c The birth and career of 
Vitellius, as we learn from Suetonius (Vit, IIL) had been foretold 
by the astrologers in such terms that his parents shuddered at 
the prophecy, and his mother shed tears when she heard that he 
had been saluted as emperor by the legions. This may have 
had its weight with Vitellius in banishing these mischievous 
impostors. Repeated attempts were made to get rid of them, 
but with only very temporary success, for the general tone of 
society encouraged them, and, as Tacitus says (i. 22), they were 
a class ''which will always be proscribed, and yet always 
retained." 

Ch. 72. Scribonianus Camerinus, A Sulpicius Camerinus 
is mentioned by Dio Cassius (63, 18) as a man of distinction 
who was murdered by Melius, one of Nero's vilest domestics. 
The same name occurs in the Annals, Xlf. 52, as that of a pro- 
consul of Africa during Nero's reign, who was accused by the 
provincials and acquitted by the emperor. Unfortunately his 
death falb within the period of which we have no extant history 
from Tacitus, and the present passage consequently must remain 
obscure. I stria or Histria, where this adventurer represented 
that he had concealed himself, is now Trieste. The name is 
derived from Ister, the Greek name of the Danube, a branch of 
which was once believed to have flowed into the Adriatic The 
impostor^s punishment is said to have been that of a slave 
(servilem in modum), which implies that he was crucified. 

Ch. 75. Scribonianus and his treasonable attempts are also 
alluded to in Book I. c 82. We learn {Annals, xii. 52, and 
Suetonius' Li/e of Claudius^ ch. 13) that this man was one 
Furius Camillus Scribonianus, who was governor of Dalmatia, 
and had there raised a rebellion, which was, however, crushed in 
five days. 

Ch. 78. The responses of prophets, A reference is probably 
intended to ch. 4. Suetonius {Ltfe of Vespasian, ch. 5) relates a 
variety of prodigies, dreams, and oracles, which were Uiought to 
portend a distinguished future for Vespasian. 

Ch. 92. Vitellius restored to the returned exiles their rights 
over their freedmen. By these exiles Tacitus means those 
Roman citizens whom Nero had banished and stripped of their 
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property. They had been permitted to return from exile by 
Galoa, but though regaining their liberty had not been able to 
recover their wealth. Otho had attempted (l. 90) to relieve their 
poverty, but, as it seems, to little purpose. Vitellius with the 
same object now restores to them the rights of the patron over 
his freedmen, which their banishment had forfeited. Of these 
rights one of the most valuable was that when the freedmen died 
intestate the patron became sole heir, and that a freedman 
making a will was bound to bequeath to him half his property. 
But the intention of the Emperor was, Tacitus says, frustrated 
by the cunning of the freedmen, who made such disposition of 
their property by assigning it over to others, that it did not 
come under the operation of the testamentary laws. They con- 
cealed it per occultos aut amditiosos sinus. SinuSy which is 
properly a fold in the toga, means exactly what we call 2l pocket 
Occulti sinus would be the pockets of obscure people ; ambitiosi 
sinus the pockets of influential persons whose favour the freed- 
men had contrived to secure. 



NOTES ON BOOK III. 

Ch. 5. More faithful than the other to any trust committed 
to them (fidei commissae patientior). The compzrsiXive patentior 
implies, according to Orelli, that the Suevi were better able to 
bear the trust committed to them by the Romans, than they 
would "have been, had they been compelled to yield by force 
of arms. Their submission to Rome had been voluntary, and 
their relations to the Empire were not embittered by any hostile 
recollections. This ellipsis is, possibly, somewhat harsh, and we 
have preferred to explam the comparative by a reference to the 
other tribe mentioned in the chapter, the Sarmatae lazyges. Or 
it may be taken as expressing, according to a very common 
usage, a more than usual loyalty in the national character. 
Louandre translates, * un peuple qui savait mieux garder la foi 
promise.' This rendering would seem to require a word of more 
active signification than patientior. Ritter changes commissae 
to commissa, and interprets the passage thus, that the Suevi had 
been handed over by the Romans to Sido and Italicus, and 
would for that reason be more tractable. 

Ch. 12. Libitmian ships. The Libumian ships had been of 

freat service in securing for Augustus the victory at Actium. 
t seems that from that time the term became naturalized in the 
Roman langua|^e, and was applied to any light and swift vessels 
of war, wiUiout any conscious reference to the Illyrian tnbe 
from which the model had been originally borrowed* We have 
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thought it best to preserve in our translation the distinctive 
national name. Thus we speak of ' Welsh coracles' when we 
wish to describe boats of a particular form. 

Ch. 25. Vipstanus Messalla* MessaUa was an officer in 
the army led by Antonius Primus, being the chief tribune of the 
seventh legion (Claudius'). Tacitus speaks of him with high 
praise (ill. 9% as *' the only man who had brought into that 
conflict an honest purpose." After the war he devoted himself 
to the profession of an advocate, in which he obtained a high 
reputation. Tacitus makes him one of the principal interlocutors 
in his " Dialogue about Orators.*^ He wrote a history of his 
time, in which he seems to have mentioned this incident, of 
which, as he was present at the battle, he was possibly an eye- 
witness. 

Ch. 27. testudo. This was the name given to one of the 
methods which the Romans had of approaching the walls of a 
besieged city. A number of soldiers raised their shields above 
their heads, and fitted them so closely together as to form an 
unbroken surface. Under cover of this they undermined the 
walls or gates of the city. Sometimes other soldiers advanced 
upon the top of it to assail the defenders of the walls. In this 
case the '^testudo" was sloped, the foremost men standing 
upright, the hindermost kneelmg. It was called a ''testudo" or 
tortoise on account of its resemblance to the shell of that 
animal. The name is sometimes given to a machine constructed 
on a somewhat similar principle and for the same purpose. 

Ch. 28. Cains Plinius. This was the Pliny loiown to us as 
the " elder Pliny," author of the " Natural History." He wrote 
a history of his times in thirty-one books, under the title of 
''A continuation of Aufidius Bassus." Of this historian nothing 
is known. 

Ch. 32. The words of a slave. We may understand this 
in two ways. We may suppose that, when Antonius complained 
that the water in the baths was but lukewarm, a slave in attend- 
ance assured him that the fault should at once be remedied, 
that the water would soon be warm enough. The words of the 
man (vemile dictum) were overheard, and the terrible events 
that followed gave them a sinister significance. This is OreUi's 
view, and in our translation we have adopted it Louandre, in 
the same sense, renders it by mot d'un esclave. Or, the words 
they shall soon be hot enough may have been uttered by Antonius 
himself in a half jesting, half angry way, and afterwards inter- 
preted as indicating the general^s knowledge of the fate that was 
about to overtake the city. Vemile dictum would then mean a 
coarse jest such as a verna might be expected to utter. 

Ch. 33. Mephitis, This was the name of a divinity whose 
f)rotection was invoked against the malaria or mephitic eidiala- 
tions not uncommon in Italy. The temple probably stood at the 
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slope descending into the marshy lands outside the city, which 
are still notoriously unhealthy. An inscription has been found 
at Cremona from which we learn that an altar and table were 
presented to the goddess by one Lucius Caesius Asiaticus. There 
was a temple d«licated to the same divinity at Rome in the 
pestilential quarter of the Esquiliae. 

Ch. 34. The squares (fora). The fora in a Roman town 
were exactly what the French call ks places publiques. A 
forum was properly any out-of-door place. 

Vespasian aided them by his exhortations. These words pro- 
bably contain an indirect ironical sdlusion (more evident in the 
brevity of the original et Vespasianus hortabatur) to the well- 
known parsimony of Vespasian. He did not assist the work of 
restoration by his own liberality, but simply encouraged others 
to do so. 

The consulship of Tiberius Sempronius and Cornelius Scipio, 
This was the year RC 218 in which Hannibal invaded Italy. 
Cremona was founded early in that year, and Hannibal descended 
from the Alps late in October. The colony had therefore com- 
pleted 218 years of existence. 

Ch. 35. Aipinius Montanus, For the effect of the mission 
of this man, see IV. 31 ; v. 19. 

Ch. 50. Clavarium. This word, which was one of the tech- 
nical names of the donative or gratuity paid from time to time 
to the soldiers, properly means money paid for the purchase of 
shoe-nails. It was otherwise c|dled cafcearium, 

Ch. 56. ill-omened birds. Such were birds of prey generally, 
excepting, of course, the eagle. Dion Cassius who describes the 
incident somewhat differently, saying that the Emperor was 
engaged with a sacrifice, relates that tney were vultures. 

Ch. 58. The tribes. This was the ancient assembly of the 
tribes {comitia tributa), an assembly which had long since lost 
its political importance, though it was still convoked for the 
election of some of the inferior magistrates. 

Ch. 59. The occupation of Mevania ; see c. 55. 

Ch. 65. Cluvius Rufus, He had been governor of Hither 
(Eastern) Spain, an office in which he had succeeded the emperor 
Galba. This province he left to offer his services to Vitellius 
when that prince was on his march to Rome. He left a work 
on the history of his times which has been lost See 1. 8, and note. 

Silius Italicus. This was the author of the poem on the 
Punic War which still exists. The younger Pliny mentions him 
as having been a man of literary and artistic tastes, and also 
describes the manner of his death. He starved himself to death, 
to escape the sufferings of an incurable cancer. 

Ch. 68. The obscurity of a rural hiding-place. By this is 
meant the suburban villa of the freed-man Pbaon, to which Nero 
fled from Rome, and in which he put an end to his life. 
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C1l6q. Lake Fundanus. This, which probably retained 
nothing but the name of a Lake^ was in die district of the 
Quirinal. 

Ch. 74. Thi Gemonia. This was a name given to a flight 
of steps on the Capitoline HiU, close to the Forums down which 
the bodies of criminals were thrown. 

Ch. ^^. a laurelUd dispatch. A g^eral, who had the 
tidings of some success to communicate to the authorities at 
home, was accustomed to surround his letter with wreaths of 
laurd. 

Ch. 80. The prator Arulenus Rusticus was wounded 
Arulenus Rustjcus was a man of the highest character, a pupil 
of Paetus Thrasea, on whom he wrote a panegyric, a composition 
which was fatal to him, as it excited the wrath of Domitian, who 
made it a pretext for putting the author to death* The younger 
Pliny tells us that the wound which Arulenus received on this 
occasion was made a matter of reproach against him by the 
informer who was the means of bringing about his death. This 
xnan, the notorious Regulus, spoke of him as being '' branded 
with a Vitellianist scar" {Vitelliana cicatrice stigmosuni). Any- 
thing that would tell of service done to Vitellius would, of 
course, be to his disadvantage when the Flavian family were on 
the throne. 

Ch. 84. Fire-brands. We have so translated the original 
as it stands in the best text {faces). But it may be doubted 
whether the word ought not to be xeaA/alces^ which would mean 
"grappling-irons." 



NOTES ON BOOK IV. 

Ch. 4. A great quarrel. Helvidius himself fully sympathised 
in the republican sentiments of his father-in-law. These senti- 
ments he displayed so ostentatiously, and was at the time so 
reckless in the provocations which he offered to Vespasian, that 
his doom, even under the comparatively mild rule of that prince, 
could scarcely be uncertain. He was banished from Rome, and 
an order for his death, recalled, it is said, when it was too late, 
soon followed him to his place of exile. 

Ch. 5. Son of one Cluvius who had been a centurion of the 
first rank. We have translated the subjunctive duxisset as if 
it were equivalent to the indicative duxerat. Such a translation 
is scarc^y defensible, but it is difficult to suggest any other 
rendering. The text of the whole passage is corrupt Ritter 
proposes to omit the word CluviOj and suggests the rendering 
son of a man who might have been a centurion of thefirSt 
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rank^ i.e. whose social standing, &c. would have fitted him for 
that position. This rendering, though it obviates the gramma- 
tical difficulty, seems exceedingly harsh. There is indeed ano- 
ther objection to the presence of the name Cluvius in the text 
If it is to stand it is not easy to say whence Priscus derived his 
name of Helvidius. 

Ch. 6. Marcellus Efrius, who had been the informer against 
Thrasea. Thrasea Paetus, the father-in-law of Helvidius, had 
fallen a victim to the suspicion and resentment of Nero. He 
had always distinguished himself by repubUcan sentiments, 
paying, for instance, especial honours to the images of Brutus 
and Cassius, the murderers of Caesar, and celebrating their 
birthdays with great festivity. He haid, besides, ofTended the 
tyrant by leaving the Senate when the letter announcing the 
murder, or what Nero called the punishment, of Agrippina was to 
be read, and by refusing to answer in the proposed to pay divine 
honours to Poppaea. Marcellus, a noted informer of the time, 
took occasion of the offence thus given to lodge an accusation 
against him, and Thrasea, who saw that there was no hope of 
escape, put an end to his life. 

Ch. 9. The treasury was at this time mantled by prators. 
The administration of the treasury (aerarium) had from the time 
of Augustus frequently changed hands. We hear of its being 
managed now by praetors, now by quaestors. Augustus, as we 
learn from Suetonius {Life of Augustus y ch. 36), transferred its 
direction from quaestors to praetors, or to men of praetorian rank. 
It was restored to the quaestors by Claudius (Suetonius, Life of 
Claudiusy ch. 24). Another change took place under Nero, who 
assigned the office to those who had been praetors, and were 
men of tried experience. In the Annals^ xill. 29, we have a brief 
sketch of these changes. The question at issue in these changes 
was the rank which Uie managers of the treasury were to hold ; 
if they were praetors, they would be more dignified officials than 
if they were quaestors. Those who managed the ararium would 
have the charge of the public money, of the public accounts, and 
of the State archives. Their office would consequently be in 
many respects very similat* to that of our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although it would have a wider range. 

Ch. I a Musonius Rufus then made a violent attack on 
Publius Celer, The story here referred to is related in the 
Annalsy xvi. 31, 32. 

Publius Celer and Barea Soranus, Barea had been accused 
under Nero's reign of exciting revolt in the province of Asia. 
The chief witness against him was Publius Celer, a Stoic philo- 
sopher, whose pupil Barea had been. See Juvenal, iii. no. 

Ch. II. Caius Piso, This was the C Calpumius Piso who 
liad been one of the prominent figures in the famous conspiracy 
against Nero which proved fatal to him and to several distin- 
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BOOK IV. guished Romans. Piso, finding that he was betrayed, put an 
end to his life by opening the veins in his arms. 

Ch. 12. A netghbouring island. This country, called the 
^ insula Batavorum'' and forming part of what is now Holland, 
was an island in the same sense that the '' Isle of Thanet" is or 
was an island, that is to say, it was surrounded on all sides by 
water, whether of the sea or of rivers. It may be roughly 
described as lying between the Eastern and Western brandies 
of the Rhine; 

Ch. 14. If defeatedy we shall still reckon it a service to 
Vespasian. It is not quite clear whether the Batavians or the 
Romans are the subject of the verb imputaturos. In either case 
the general sense of the passage remains the same. Emesti 
understands the meaning to be, that the Batavians in the event 
of defeat might feel sure that the Romans would regard the war 
as having been undertaken in the cause of Vespasian rather than 
as a rebellion against the Empire. But we think that the whole 
tenor of the passage is in favour of the Batavians being the 
subject of imputaturos. Both Orelli and Ritter take this view. 
So Thierry (quoted by OrcUi) in his History of the Gauls: 
'' Vaincus, nous nous en ferons une m^rite aupres de Vespasien; 
vainaueurs, qui viendra nous demander des comptes?" 

Ch. 17. There are many yet alive in Gaul who were bom 
before the days of tribute. This seems to be a rhetorical refer- 
ence to the tribute imposed throughout Gaul by Augustus in his 
first census of that province, a C. 26. 

Ch. 30. A machine poised in the air over the heads of the 
enemy. This engine appears to have been a species of what the 
Romans called a tolleno, which Festus describes as a machine 
for raising water from a weU. It consisted of a beam near one 
end of which was suspended the bucket, while the other was 
depressed by means of a weight. The machine was applied by 
Uie genius of Archimedes to a military purpose in the defence of 
Syracuse, when that city was besieged by the Romans (Polybius, 
VIII. 7, 8, and Livy, XXIV. 24). 

Ch. 37. A breastwork and fortification. These terms seem 
the best equivalent for lorica and vallum. The lorica (properly 
a leathern corslet, from lorum) was in fact a sort of small vallum. 
It was constructed of hurdles, boughs of trees, &c, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of a hedge. Caesar {de Bella GalL vilL 9) 
speaks of a small lorica constructed of boughs (viminea loriculajL 
It seems probable that in this case the lorica and the vallum 
were parts of the same line of defensive works, and that the 
lorica ran along the ridge of the mound formed as usual from 
the soil taken from the ditch in front 

Ch. 39. Scribonianus Crassus. This Crassus was the bro- 
ther of Piso, the adopted successor of Galba. It appears that 
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the distinctions here spoken of ultimately proved fatal to him 
(see L 48) ; but we know no particulars of his after history. 

Gl 40. TTu frequent blush on his countenance. This 
personal peculiarity of Domitian is elsewhere alluded to by 
Tacitus. In his life of Agricola (ch. 45), in a passage of fierce 
invective against the tyrant, he speaks of ' that savage face by 
tiie redness of which he fortified himself against shame.' Sue- 
tonius also speaks of the emperor^s ruddy complexion, and says 
that the tyrant was proud of^ it for the reason mentioned in tne 
text, as being an evidence of his modesty. 

The Imperial renters. These were the private memo- 
randum-books of the jCmperor, in which were noted with especial 
care all the particulars of state-trials and impeachments (see 
Annalsy xill. 43, and Suetonius. Ufe of Caligula^ c XV.). 

Ch. 42. The families of the Crassi and of Orfitus. The 
family of the Crassi was that to which Piso Licinianus belonged. 
Two of the brothers had been put to death (see 1. 48). Orntus 
was a man of noble birth, belonging to the Cornelian House. 
He was colleague of the Emperor Claudius in the Consulship, 
A.D. 51. 

AquUius Regulus. This man, whose doings in the rdgn 
of Nero are here touched on, lived to repeat his evil prac- 
tices under the protection of a tyrant even more dangerous 
than Nero, Domitian, the unworthy successor of Vespasian and 
Titus. By these practices and by fortune-hunting, a pursuit 
which he carried on with extraordinary vigour and impudence^ 
he contrived to amass an enormous fortune, not less than a 
million pounds of our money. The younger Pliny, who knew 
him well, and who often came into collision with him in the 
law-courts and elsewhere, tells us some amusing anecdotes of 
his habits and character. ^'The most worthless of two-footed 
creatures'* was the description which one of his acquaintance 
gave of him, and another could only account for his undoubted 
success at the bar by saying that the accepted definition of an 
orator must be reversed, and must stand thus, ^A bad man 
unskilled in speaking.' It is tolerably certain, however, that 
unprincipled as he undoubtedly was, his success was due to the 
indefatigable industry with which he exercised abilities of no 
mean kind. His enemy Pliny indeed allows as much. 

Ch. 45. Fatruitus. Sena, the scene of the strange incident 
here related, was an Etruscan town. We suppose that the rough 
treatment Patruitus had received compelled nim to take to his 
bed, and that then the people of the town celebrated a mocJc 
funeral over him. 

Ch. 47. The honour of a censor's funeral, "Byfun^s censo^ 
rium, Tacitus means not merely a public funeral, but the most 
splendid kind of public funeral liie death of a censor in the 
times of the Republic was regarded as a peculiarly sad and 
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BOOK !▼• \ solemn event, ^one therefore which demanded some very con^ 
spicuous recognition '(see livy, v.'si, and VL 27). A censor's 
funeral thus came to b<e the most honourable and magnificent of 
all that were conducted at *the public expense. The term still 
continued in use under the Empire^ when the office of censor 
had ceased to exist It then denoted simply the most distin- 
guished funeral honours. Tacitus uses the expression in this 
sense in speaking of the death of Lucilius Longus, who had 
been one of the most intimate friends of the Emperor Tiberius. 
ItiAnnalsj iv. 15, he tells us that z.funus censorium was decreed 
to him by the senate though he was but a novus homo. 

Ch. 4A. Thi patronage (beneficiorum numerus). Under the 
Republic all political distinctions were commonly spoken of as 
benefida fopuli. Under the Empire the meaning of the word 
seems to nave been somewhat contracted, and generally to have 
had reference to rewards conferred for military service. These 
rewards might be either promotion in the ranks, or grants of land 
to men advanced in years. To this latter meaning the subse- 
quent legal signification of the word owed its origin. 

Ch. 50. The sufferings which we had ere long to endure. 
Tacitus is referring to the last years of the reign of Domitian, of 
whose cruelties Baebius Massa, the informer, was one of the 
principal instruments. This man was appointed by Domitian 
to the government of Baetica, one of the divisions of Hither 
Spain. Here he infamously oppressed the provincials, and was 
accused by them on his return to Rome. The younger Pliny 
pleaded the cause of the province against him, but he contrived 
to escape^ and subsequently rose into high favour with Domitian, 
as an eminently successful informer. 

Ch. 53. Soldiers who bore auspicious names. Such names 
as Victor, Salvius, Statorius, Valerius, &c, which were asso- 
ciated with the ideas of success and strength, were supposed to 
have a certain efficacy, and Cicero in his treatise on Divination 
(l. 45} tdls us that when an army was reviewed, or when a 
census was taken of the pneople, or when a levy of troops was 
hdd by the consuls, men with auspicious names were diosen to 
lead tiie victims to sacrifice, and, generally, to inaugurate the 




Sacred boughs. It is not easy to find an exact ec^uivalent for 
the Lalanfelices rami. The term/elix was applied m the religi- 
ous terminology of the Romans to such trees as were dedicated 
to the divinities of the upper world (Dii superiores). The laurel, 
the myrtle, the oak, the oeech, &c., were trees of this character. 
The term infeliXy on the other hand, was applied to trees dedi- 
cated to the gods of the nether world (Dii mferi). Macrobius 
(ill. 20) enumerates both classes. 

Ch. 6i. Then CiviUs JulfUled a vow often made by barba* 
rianSf iatc. Tacitus alludes in his Germany to this custom, 
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wHich, he says, was common among all the German tribes, and 
and was universally adopted by the GiattL See Germania, 31. 
It appears from Suetonius (Julius, 67) that Oesar once made a 
similar vow when one of his soldiers was slain^ by way of shew- 
ing his strong affection for his army. Red hair was fashionable 
among the Germans, and those to whom nature had unfortu- 
nately denied it, used to acquire it by means of a preparation of 
•grease and cinders. See Pliny (the dder), xxviil. 12, 51. Hence 
the colouring his hair with a red dye had probfeibly no connexion 
with (this particular) vow of Civilis, though Tacitus' words would 
rather seem to imply such a connexion. 

Ch. 64. Mars^ the chief of divinities. This passage seems 
at variance with the statement of Tacitus in ch. .9 of the 
Germany^ that Mercury was the principal god of the Germans. 
But it was a time of war, and the worship of die appropriate 
divinity would be in the ascendant 

Ch. &j. The noble example of his wife Epponina. This inci- 
dent belonged to the last year of Vespasian'i reign, the narrative 
of which we do not possess in its completeness. The story of Ep- 
ponina is alluded to by Dion Cassius (66, 16), and is told at length 
by Plutarch in one of his lesser works, die Amatorius. Sabinus, 
it appears, with two slaves on whom he could rdv, hid himself 
underground in a certain field in which he had some buried 
treasure, and had a messs^ conveyed to his wife which told her 
that he had destroyed himself bv poison. So intense was her 
grief that she would have starved nerself to death, had not Sabi- 
nus shortly undeceived her, and revealed to her his hiding-place. 
She hurried to him and shared his subterranean confinement 
seven months, and then having furnished him with an effectual 
disguise, took him with her to Rome, and, hopes being held out 
to her in certain quarters, she interceded for his Ufe. But her 
prayers were unsuccessful, and she returned widi him to live, 
according to Dion for 9 years, in his dreary place of refuge. 
There she endured in solitude the pangs of child-birth, and 
became the mother of two sons. She was ultimately put to 
death by Vespasian. ' Not a more dismal event,' observes Plu- 
tarch, ' occurred during that reign, or one from which the gods 
would have more certainly averted their eyes.' Those who wit- 
nessed her death, he adds, could not pit^ her by reason of her 
courageous bearing and die lofty tone m whidi she told the 
emperer that she had lived more happily in her subterranean 
darimess than he had on his throne. Her sons, according to 
Plutarch, escaped their mother's fate. Dion represents her as 
having made a pitiful appeal to the emperor on behalf of herself 
and of the children to whom she had given birth and had 
brought up in so strange a dwelling-place, but that, though the 
emperor and his attendants were moved to tears, neither mother 
nor children were spared. 
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CIl 69. CtTfil authority and thi sanction of religion. The 
sanction of religion (auspicium or jus auspictun; would specially 
include military authority. In a campaign the commander-in* 
chief alone had the right of taking the auspices. The two terms, 
j$is and auspicium^ will therefore, taken together, imply the 
supreme direction of affairs both civil and nulitaiy. 

Ch. 81. The GodSerapis. The historian in this digression 
relates, as he himself tells us, the tradition which he found car- 
rent among the iEgyptian priests. Contrary to the probabilities 
of the case and to what we learn from other sources, a Greek 
origui was ascribed by these priests to Serapis. We cannot be 
surprised at this when we remember that they were attached to 
the court of the Ptolemies, where Greek influence would be 
supreme. ^ Tacitus, however, when he speaks of a '^ chapel con- 
secrated in old times to Serapis and Isis," seems to recognize 
the existence of our old i£|7ptian divinity of that name. We 
have other reasons for beheving Serapis to have been an indi* 
genous deity. Plutarch tells us (Isis and Osiris, ch. 28) that the 
god of SinopKB did not bring with him the name of Serapis, but 
received it iix iCgypt Others, as we learn from tms very 
passage of Tacitus, that the god came frx>m Memphis, the old 
capital of iCgypt and the chief seat of the worship of Apis. 
Suidas confirms this view, and states that Serapis was the name 
given to Apis after his death and deification. He connects it 
with the word o-opo^ a bier, so that it in fact would mean the 
tomb of Apis : we have also the testimony of Pausanias to the 
fact, that of the temples of Serapis the most famous was that at 
Alexandria, the most ancient at Memphis. There were, how* 
ever, certain circumstances which gave an air of plausibility to 
this fiction of the iCgyptian priests. The god of Sinope appeared 
itoxsL certain indications to be Pluto or Dis Pater. This, Plu- 
tarch tells us, was inferred from the char^ter of his statue. 
Serapis, as we have seen, took his name from a word connected 
with death, he might therefore be considered to stand in i£gyp- 
tian theology in the same relation to Apis as that in which Pluto 
or Dis Pater stood to Jupiter in the theology of the Greeks and 
Romans. Such a coincidence would be enough for tiie iEgyptian 
priests in the time of the Ptolemies, Greek princes whose vanity 
they might hope thus to flatter. If we may trust Eustathius, 
there was a further reason for this identification of the god of 
Sinope with Serapis. Sinopium, he tells us, was the name of a 
mountain near Memphis, so that Zcvr SiMMr/ri/ff was in fact the 
same as o Mf/i^tn^f. And, after relating the legend which is 
here given, he tells us that Jupiter of Sinope was only another 
name for Serapis. Two such coincidences, first between the 
attributes, next between the titJes of the diidnities, would be 
sufficient to account for the story of the priests. 

Ch. 83. Ptolemy, The Ptolemy here spoken of was Pto- 
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Eumolpus, a Thracian bard, was Uie principal sacerdotal house 
at Athens, and had especial charge of the Eleusinian mysteries. 



NOTES ON BOOK V. 

Ch. 2. Thi neighbouring trihe^ the Idai^ came to be called 

2*udceL With respect to this all^fed change of name, we have 
ere no doubt the mvention of some Gre^ etymologist The 
tradition which Tacitus follows, represents the Idad as an old 
Cretan race who shared in Saturn's expulsion. (See ch. 4.) Else- 
where they are spoken of as the Idaean Dactyls, and appear to 
have been rq;arded as a kind of mysterious half-supernatural 
beings, to whom mankind were indebted for the discovery of 
iron and the art of working it 

Ch. 3* Most writers. These authors are, it would seem, 
Lysiiiiachus of Alexandria, who lived in the 2nd century B.C., 
Manetho, Chaeremon, Diodorus Siculus and Trogus Pompdus. 

Ch. 4. In their holy place they have consecrated an image of 
the animal. It was a widely spread notion that an ass or an ass's 
head was an object of Jewisn worship. We are told in one of 
the fragments of Diodorus^ history, that Antiochus Epiphanes 
entered the inner part of the templ^ and found there tne ima^ 
of a man with a long beard, seated on an ass, holding a book m 
his hand, and that he conjectured it to be an ima|re of Moses 
who had founded Jerusalem and established the nation. Tertul- 
lian and Minucius Felix both allude to this erroneous conception 
about the Jews (Tert AfoL 16, Minuc. Felix Oct. 28). It has 
been supposed that the error may have had its origin in tibe 
Sphinx-like form of the Cherubim, which we know from Scrip- 
ture were among the symbols employed in Jewish worship. 

Ch. 5. The most degraded act oj^ after races. The reference 
is to the proselytes, whom Tacitus' intense abhorrence of every- 
thing Jewish leads him thus to stigmatise. We have allusions 
in odier authors to the enrichment of the Jewish nation by con- 
tributions from the source here spoken pt It seems that not 
only the Jews who were living in foreign countries, but also all 
proselytes to the religion, contributed every year to the mainte- 
nance of the. temple at JerusalenL 

It is a crime among them to kill any newfy bom infant. In 
the Germania Tacitus tells us that the Gemums in tms respect 
resembled the Jews, as the practice of both differed from that of 
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the Romans. He says, Ger. ch. 19 ^ (Numerum liberorum finir^' 
aut quenquam ex agnatis necare flafitium habetur). On the 
other hand, a Roman father mighty if he thought fil^ refuse to 
rear a child— tollere filium, according to their expression. This 
was a recognised usage both among tiie Gredra and Romans, 
Tacitus uses the word '^agnati" in uese two passages not in its 
usual sense, but to denote children bom after the father has 
made his wUl. Cicero, de Orai. I. ^7, illustrates this use of the 
word^ (Constat agnascendo rumpi testamentum 1). We have 
here therefore an oblique allusion to the Roman practice of 
infanticide. 

Ch. 8. Ktng^ Antiochus. This was Antiochus IV. king of 
Syria, usually known as Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Ch. 9. Pompeius was the first of our countrymen to subdue 
the Jews. The allusion is to the war carried on by Pompey 
against Aristobulus, who was fighting with his brother Hyrcanus 
for the high-priesthood, which was then associated with sove- 
reign power. Pompey*s conquest of the Jews took place 63 B.C 

CIl II. The tower Antonio. Hiis tower stood on Mount 
Moriah on the north side of the Temple. It was'built by Hyrca- 
nus, and afterwards enhu^ed by Herod. 

Ch. 13. Prodigies had occurred Josephus in his Wars of 
the yews (vi. 7) dwells at some len^ on the signs and portents 
which foretold the destruction of his city. The most terrible of 
them all seemed to him to be the dismal cry of one Jesus, the 
son of Ananus, a man of low birth, which was continued without 
cessation during a period of seven years and five months, and- 
was finally silenced by a stone fi'om one of the Roman engines. 
^ Woe, woe to Jerusalem,* was shouted day and night through' 
the streets of the city by thb strange fanatic. Several other 

Sortents are mentioned by the Jewi^ historian to whidi Tacitus' 
oes not allude. 
Ch. 19. Alpinius Montanus. See III. 35 and iv. 31. By Gaul 

g^allias) Tacitus, we suppose^ must here mean the provinces of 
pper and Lower Germany, which were on the bank of the 
Rhine. Or else, he makes a mistake and forgets that in III. 35 
he had stated that Alpinius was sent into Germany to announce* 
thefaUofVitellius. 

The capital of the Batavians (Oppidum Batavorum). There 
is some doubt as to what the reading should be in this 
passage. Emesti, Oberlin, and Beldcer read oppida (townsl 
Ukert msuntains this to be the right reading, and understands 
these towns to have been Arenacum, Batavodurum, Grinnes, and- 

^ It is considered a crime to limit the number of children, or to loll 
any newly bom infant. 

* He My& *It is certain tbat a will is rendered void by a subsequent 
With.* 
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Vada. Ritter strikes out Batavodurum, and thinks that by oppi- 
dum is meant the Old Camp (Vetera), which had been burnt by 
Civilis, but of which the walls and rampart would still be stand- 
ing. If we read with Orelli oppidum BaUxwrum^ we must trans- 
late it as ^ the capital of the 'batavians,* just as in the Annals 
(l. 36), OPfidum Ubiarum^ means ^ the capital of the Ubii." 
What particular town is thus* designated we are unable to say. 
Ritter thinks diat noF town was known as the capital of the Bata- 
vians. Walckenaer, on the other hand {Geography of Gau\ I. 
p. 498), infers that Batavadurum must be distmguished from 
ofiptdum Batavorum^ and that while the former town stood on 
the north side of the Jusub and on the German portion, the 
latter was situated in the middle of the island and on the fron- 
tier of GauL Some have identified the Oppidum Batavorum 
with Noviomagus (Nymegen). 

Senators^ the Triveri. Tacitus speadcs of the decurions of 
the Colonia Treverorum by the more dignified name of senators. 
The popular assembly or senate of a Roman colony was pro- 
perly called the ordo decurionum^ In later times it was com- 
monly spoken of as an ordo or curis^ the name senatus being 
reserved for the senate of Rome. 

The dyke constructed fy Dmsus, The effect of this woik was 
to throw the main body of the waters of the Rhine into t^e 
eastern channel ^e Wahal),. and thus to create a formidaole 
barrier between Germany and the Insula Batavorum, This 
barrier it was the policy of Civilis to remove. . The destruction of 
the dyke increased the volume of the western stream, and thus 
opposed a serious obstacle to a Roman invasion of the insula. 
At the same time a proportionate decrease took place in the 
eastern stream, and tnus the intercourse between, the Insula 
and Germany was facilitated*. 
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We have j>ut together in this note a few observations on the 
nnmbersy divisions, and organization of the Army, as it existed 
at the time to which the History refers. We do not aim at giving 
anything like a complete and historical account of the subject. 
We have in fact done little more than collect together and ex« 
plain the more important terms relating to military matters which 
occur in the course of this work. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether it is possible to gain much additional information from 
other sources. We possess nothing resembling the detailed ac- 
count which Livy gives us of the army of the Republic ; nor is 
it easy to say how tar we are justified in applying to this period 
the descriptions, themselves not very accurate or trustworthy, of 
the writers who treated of military affairs imder the later Em- 
perors. Some points of great importance are involved in great 
obscurity. We do not mscuss the various views which nave 
been taken of them, but state that which has seemed to us the 
most probable. 

I. We have to speak of the legions and the auxiliary forces 
attached to them. In Annals^ rv. 5, Tacitus fives a full account 
of the constitution^ stren^, and disposition of the Roman Army. 
In the year of which he is speaking ^a.d. 23) there were twenty- 
five legions. Of these eight were stationed on or near the Rhin^ 
three m Spain, two in Africa, two in Egypt^ four in Syria and 
on the Eastern frontier, and two in each of the provmces of 
Pannonia, Moesia, and Dalmatia. A considerable mcrease ap- 
pears to have afterwards taken place. Nine and twenty legions 
are mentioned in the course of the History. This number is 
increased to thirty when we add another (the 4th, sumamed, 
according to Orelli, Scythica) which appesurs to have been in 
existence at the time, but the name of which does not occur. 
Part of this increase must be referred to a period very shortly 
preceding the date at which the History commences. Under 
the year 62 Tacitus speaks {Annals^ xv. 6) of the 5th legion 
(sumamed Alauda) as having been recently levied. Two others, 
a first legion (sumamed Adjutrix) and a second (also bearing the 
same tiUe) had, we learn, been lately levied from the fleet by 
Nera We must increase by a fifth the estimate of 360^000 men 
given by Dr Merivale rVol. IIL p. 536) as the probable total 
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of the legionary forces. The number will even then, as fiu: as 
we can judge^ be rather under than over the mark; nor will sudi 
an army seem excessively large when we consider the extent of 
the Empire which it had to keep in subjection. 

If we may trust Vc^tius, whose treatise De Re MUitari was 
written in the reign ofValentiniany the complement of a Imon 
in the time of the Empire was 6826 men ; of this number 6100 
were infantry and 726 cavalry. It must be remarked, however, 
that it is a matter of great doubt whether the cavalry had not 
by this time been entirely separated from the legion, whi(± now 
retained on its establishment only a few horsemen, who per- 
formed the duties of orderlies, &a Of this we shall have occa- 
sion to speak again. The qualification of citizenship is anoUier 
very obscure point In former times, doubtless, it had beoi 
demanded from every soldier enrolled in the ranks of a legion. — 
But there can be very little doubt that at the period to which 
the history refers it was very generally dispensed with. Citizen- 
ship was, in fact, very freG[uently one of the privileges conferred 
upon the*deserving soldier when he retired from the service. 
Widely dispensed as these civil rights had been, and numerous 
as the class which owned them had become before the end of 
Nero's reign, such a restriction would have been incompatible 
with the growing exigencies of the military service. The tend- 
ency of the events uiat followed, increasing as they did these 
exigencies tenfold, must have been to make it altogether obso- 
lete. Thus we find the troops of the Vitellianist army, whidi 
had been drawn almost exclusively from the camps on the Rhine, 
described as barbarians, easil3r discernible as such from their 
rude gait and vast stature, nor is any distinction drawn between 
the legionaries and the auxiliaries (see li. 88, IV. i). 

The infantry of the legion was divided into ten cohorts 
{cohors), each cohort into three companies (/nanipulus\ and« 
each company into two centuries (fenturidj. The term numerus 
occurs frequently in the History. It is not, it would seem, to be 
identified with any one of the above-mentioned divisions, but as 
a more variable signification, about equivalent to the word 'de- 
tachment,' by which we have rendered it The ten cohorts, how- 
ever, did not comprise the whole strength of the legion. There 
was also attached to it a body of veteran troops, who are fre- 
Guently mentioned under the name of Vexillariu The origin of 
this force is explained in a passage of the Annals (I. 36), though 
it would appear that the practice there described dated from an 
earlier period. It was a compromise b^ which the demand for 
a shprtening of die term of militarv service was gratified without 
diminishing the effective force of the legions. Sddiers who had 
served in sixteen campaigns were relet^ed from the obligation 
of the military oath, but were still to be retained for four years I 
under the standard (^ vexiHo), At die end of that period they 
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would be entitled to their discharge {missto hon€sta\ and to the 
privileges which accompanied it Meanwhile they were not to 
be called upon to take part in entrenching the camp, in keeping 
guard, &c. ; they were, in fact, to be exempt from all duties ex- 
cept that of engaging the enemy in the field of battle {ceterorum 
immunes nisi populsandi hostis) ; originally, it would seem, five 
hundred of these troops were attached to each legion. Some 
modification afterwards took place in this system. The vexiU 
larii were frequently detached from their respective legions and 
employed on service in distant countries. Thus we r^ul of the 
veterans of three British legions playing an tn^ortant part in 
the second battle of RfdriaTmni {in. 14)1 Their numbm also 
appear to have been largely increased in after times. We read 
(II. 83) of 13000 vexillarit being collected together, a number 
so large that we can hardly account for it even by supposing 
a concentration of all the vexilla of the East It has been sug- 
gested that an explanation may be found in a previous statement 
(11. 82), that the Flavianist leaders were reK:alling dischaiged 
soldiers to the service {revocare veteranoi^ The troops so en- 
listed would naturally be classed with the veterans retamed sub 
vexilloy and mi^ht be called bv the common name of vexiUariu 
It may be mentioned in this place that the term evocaius occurs 
in L 41. We have rendered it by 'enrolled pensioner.' The 
precise meaning of the word, however, is doubtfuL It may mean 
a soldier who had received his discharge, and had afterwards 
returned to the service. Such a practice was, as we have seen, 
not unknown, thou|^h we do not know whether it had been re- 
duced to an organised plan. But such troops form the hest of 
reserves, nor is it probable that such an element of strengUi 
would have been neglected in the military system of Rome. 
The same term, however, is applied, as we learn from Sue- 
tonius {Life of Galba^ ch. 20), to a select body of young 
Roman luiights whom that Emperor appointed to guard his 
person. 

In L 70 and IL 33, the phrase subsi^nanus miles occurs. In 
the former passage we have rendered it oy * reset ves^ in the latter 
by ^veteran iro^s. We incline to think that it is simj^ an- 
other designation for the vexiUarii^ though Orelli takes it to 
mean the legionaries. From the latter of the two passages re- 
ferred to, it will be seen that the general in command employ^ 
the troops so styled to strengthen his centre. This makes it 
more probable that they were veterans. . 

It is very possible that the word vexillum macf not always 
have this special signification when applied to bodies of troops, 
but may denote any detachment, whether veterans or other-, 
wise, that was sufficiently numerous to have a vexillum of its 
own. 

It should not be forgotten that the term vexiUarius is scmie- 
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times employed to denote the bearer of the standard or vexillum 
(see I. 41, IIL 17). 

The lemons were distinguished 1^ numbers, just as are the 
resiments m our own army. Each also appears to have had a 
title or surname of its own, which frequently served to distin- 
guish legions which bore the same numerical designations. This 
surname often contained an allusion to some memorable passage 
in the history of the corps to which it belonged. Martia Victrix^ 
FulmifuUrix^ may be mentioned as instances of such titles 
Other legions bore the names of the countries in which they had 
bem originally levied or had subsequently served. Thus we 
read of the Italica^ the Britanuica^ the Macedonica. Some^ again, 
as the Galbiana^ and ClaudianOy took the names of the Empe- 
rors by whom they had been raised. Possibly in some cases a 
corps of older standing was permitted to assume the name of a 
Prince to whom it had rendered distinguished service. 

Attached to each legion, and hardlv, if at all, inferior to it in 
numbers was a body of auidliaiy infantry. Tacitus generally 
employs the word cohortesy used absolutely, to designate Uiese 
troops. In rv. 5, he speaks of them as auxilia cohortium. We 
have very little information about their character and oigani- 
sation, though something may be gathered from the frequent 
mention which is made of the ei^ht Batavian cohorts, which had 
originally been attached as auxiliaries to the fourteenth legion, 
and whioi afterwards took a very prominent part in the cam- 
pai^ of Civilis. We are led to form a very high estimate of 
their efficienqr by the terms in which Tacitus speaks of theuL 
^They were," he says (l. ^9), "a body of troops, which, to 
whatever side they might mcUne, would, whether as allies or 
enemies, throw vast weight into the scale.** They appear to 
have been the only regular troops which Civilis possessed, and 
to have rendered the most important services to his cause. If 
what we know as to this particular force justifies an inference as 
to the general character of the aiudlianes, we should suppose 
them to be equal in efficiency to the legionaries. It is probable, 
however, that thev were in general more lightly anned and less 
highly disciplined But, causes, which tended to obliterate tihe 
distinction between the two parts of the legion, were already at 
work. Italy had ceased to supply the leeionary troops, and 
Rome was compelled to seek lliem amonf the same populations 
from which she had been accustomed to derive her auxiliaries. 

As cohortes bears the meaning of 'auxiliary infantry,' so does 
the word ala^ which is frequenuyfound in juxtaposition with 
it, that of 'auxiliary cavalry.' Thus we read (iv. 18) of a 
r^ment of Batavian Cavalry {Ala Batavoruni^ which was pro- 
bwy raised in the same way and stood in the same relation to 
the regular army as did the Batavian infantry which has beoi 
^>oken of above. A very large proportion of the whole cavalry 1 
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of the Empire consbted of such regiments. They were com- 
monly known by the name of the people among whom they had 
been raised. Thus we read of the Ala Taurina^ the Ala TrevU 
rorunit the Ala Picentina. It is not eas^ to say with predsion 
what there was in this branch of the service which corresponded 
to the legionary infantry. The old arrangement under which 
each legion included a considerable body of cavalry had become 
obsolete, though a certain mounted force was attached both to 
the regular and to the auxiliary cohorts (iv. 18). Sometimes 
indeed the ala bore a name, as for instance Picentma^ whidi 
would indicate that it had been drawn from the same source 
from which the legions were still in theory raised. Perhaps we 
ma^ refer to this particular class the ala which appear under 
designations taken from the names of their late or present com- 
manders, such as were the Ala Siliana (i. 75), the Ala Auriana 
j[iii. 5). In these cases we have rendered the term by an expres- 
sion used in our own military service^ as 'Hodson's Horsey' 
* Fane's Horse.' 

The Ala Singularium^ mentioned in iv. 70^ appears to have 
been a picked corps of cavalry which was usually posted near 
the general's tent 

The Ala was divided into ten squadrons {turma); each 
turma into three decuries {decurid). 

We add a few words of explanation with regard to the 
officers of the Roman army. In the time of Empire the legions 
of each military province were under the command of a general 
of consular rank (I. 9, 60). Each legion with the aunliaries 
attached to it was imder the command of a legatus. Vegetius 
indeed speaks oi frafecH legionum, but his nomenclature be- 
longs to a later date. The term occurs only once in the course 
of this book, and that in a doubtful passage, where Ritter is 
probably ri^ht in striking out the word legionis. The word, 
however, might be used m a general sense as denoting the 
power in command (see II. 92). Next in station to the Ugalus 
was the Prefect of the Camp {Prafectus castrorum\ whose 
duties resembled those of a Quarter^Master General, tocher, 
perhaps, with something of the work of an officer of Engineers. 
To evc^ legion there were six tribunes {fribuni miliium)\ 
these, it appears, commanded the whole legion bv turns m 
actual batUe, in the absence of the legatus. The le^on was 
divided into ten cohorts, each of which was again divided into 
six centuries, commanded by centurions. The first of the cen- 
turions in point of dignity was the centurion of the first rank 
{primifili ox primipilarii). The precedence of this officer was 
a tradition of^the earlier times wnen the division of the army 
into triarii^ hastaH^ and prtncifes^ still prevailed. The com- 
mander of the first century of tne triarit ranked first, and the 
name that denoted this priority was always retained. The order- 
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of precedence among the other centurions seems to have been 
determined in something of the same way. The centurion 
pfimipili had chaige of tne eagle (aauiia), the legionary standard, 
and was thence called aquilifer. The vexilla^ smaller standards 
belonging to the cohorts and companies, were entrusted to 
officers of uncertain rank entitled vexillariu Under the cen- 
turion was ti^e deputy centurion (f^tid) ; and each cohort had its 
officer of the watchword {tesserarius). Both these officers ranked 
as private soldiers {gregarius miUs^ i. 25). 

The auxiliary cohorts appear to have been officered in much 
the same way as the legions. The resemblance was of course 
the closer the more they approached in character to regular 
troops* 

The cavalry regiment (^} was conunanded by a Prefect 
{Prafectu^i each troop (furma) had its own captain {duxturma^ 
see SaUust Jugurtha^ ch. 38) : each decury was conunanded by 
^idecurio. 

IL The soldiery of the Gtpital {guiles urbanui) constituted 
the second great division of tne Aimy. Under this term are 
included, 

i. The Praetorian Guard {Pratoria Cohories), 

iL The City Cohorts {Urhaua Cokortes). 

iiL The Watch ( VtgtUsy Vigilia, VigUum Cohortes). 

We may dismiss the second and third of these bodies in a very 
few words. Tacitus, in that review of the military strength of 
the Empire which has been before quoted, states that the Cit^ 
Cohorts were three in number. Dion speaks of four. Nor is 
there any reason for supposing that these numbers were after- 
w^Uds Increased. These troops were in a special manner the 
garrison of the capital, and were, it would seem, quavered within 
the walls. The Watch originally consisted of seven cohorts ; but 
these cohorts were small in number. They were at least as 
much civil as military in their character, and their duties seem 
to have been similar to those of our police and of our fire 
brigades. Tacitus does little more than mention them. It does 
not appear that they were ever brought into the field. We find 
them, however, reckoned among the forces on which Flavins 
Sabinus was encouraged to rely when he was meditating revolt 
against Vitellius. 

The Praetorian Guard was a force of much more importance. 
It was formed by Augustus out of troops who were especially 
attached to himself, and was employed by him to gamson the 
principal towns of Italy. This arrangement was altered by 
•Tibenus, who located the force in a permanent camp in the near 
neighbourhood of the capitaL Originally it consisted of nine 
cohorts of infantry. To these was attadied a body of cavalry, 
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and the whole probaldy numbered about io/)oo men. The 
Praetorian, as wdl as the City Cohorts, were levied almost en- 
tirely {Annals^ iv. 5) from Etmria, Umbria, Old Latian^ and 
the ancient Rcnnan colonies. It would seem that this lestnction 
remained in force down to the time of the History, for we find 
Otho addressing them (i. 84) as ^ sons of Italy, the true youth 
of Rome" {ftalut alumni Ramana ver^ juveniui). Their nnm^ 
bers were largely increased in after times, and the commanding 
position which they occupied dose to the walls of Rome fre- 
quently gave them a preponderating influence in the election of 
an Emperor. It is interesting to find in the History indications 
of the vast political influence to which they afterwards attained. 
We have in Otho the first of a long list of Princes who owed 
their elevation to the favour of the Praetorians. What were the 
numbers and organization of the force at this period we have no 
means of precisely determining. We learn, indeed, that Vitellius, 
after disbanding the Praetorians on account of their determined 
hostility to hin^el^ organised a new force, to which he gave the 
old appellation, and that this fqrce consisted of sixteen cohorts, 
each numbering 1000 men. This arrangement seems to have 
been terminated by the downfall of its author, for we find that 
the disbanded troops, who had contributed largely to the success 
of Vespasian, resumed their old service. Brides the. regular 
cohorts, there was a body of veteran troops (^eteranitPratorio) 
who occupied the same position in the Praetorian camp as did 
the vexillarii in that of the legions. Possibly the term Prteto- 
rianum Vexillum (ill. 21) may refer to them. The camp also 
included a body of cavalry. We may, perhaps, reckon the total 
number of the force at from 20,000 to 24,000 men. This estimate 
will not appear to exceed the truth, when we remember that the 
Praetorians constituted the main strength of Otho's army, an 
army which was able to engage on equal terms with a host of 
60000 men, for to such the united forces of Valens and Caecina 
must have amounted. 

It should be mentioned, that belonging to the Praetorian 
Guard was a force of picked men [fecta corpord^y who acted as 
the Emperor's body-guard, and were caUed speculatores. 

The Praetorian cohort, which was on duty in Uie Palac^ was 
called for the time being cohors togata (i. 38), because they 
assumed as far as was possible the sq[)pearance of civilians, 
wearing the ^ivil dress ifogd^ instead of the military cIckeJc 
{sagum\ and laying aside their helmets and shields, wlme they 
retained only their pikes and swords. 

The City Cohorts were imdcr the command of the Prefect of 
the City (ill. 64). The Cohorts of the Watch had a Prefect of 
their own. The Praetorian Guard was under the command of 
two officers, who were styled PrafecH Pratarii (l 46. n. 92). 
The supreme disposal of the force was of course in the hands of 
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the Emperor. The general organization, as far as regarded the 
inferior officers, seems to have resembled that of the legions. 

In addition to the forces of which we have spoken, and which 
constituted the regular Army of the Empire, we find mention 
made of other bodies of troops. The vast gladiatorial establish- 
ipents of Italy furnished a number of men trained to athletic 
exercises and expert in the use of arms. These were from time 
to time, as the exigencies of war required, enrolled for regular 
military service. A body of two thousand was included in the 
army of Otho (il. ii), and another force of the same kind was 
employed by ViteUius (ill. 57). The tributary and allied states 
probably furnished contingents to the army of the Empire and 
some of the subject-princes ^pear to have been allowed, as is 
the case in our Indian dominions, to keep troops of their own 
(I. (q^ II. 81, III. 47). Local forces, perhaps resembling our own 
militia, were scattered throughout me provinces. We read in 
II. 14, of a Ligurian cohort, which is spoken of as a local force 
of old standing {^etus loci auxHiunij. In the narrative of the 
campaign of Civuis frequent mention is made of such bodies of 
troops as belonging to Uie states of Gaul 
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NOTE ON THE CAMPAIGN OF CIVILIS. 

{With a Map,) 



The summer of the ^ear 69 found the military establishments 
of Rome upon the Rhme very much reduced in numbers and 
efficiency. The camps of Upper and Lower Germany hzA con« 
tained in the reign of Tibenus (see Annals^ nr. 5) no less than 
eight legions. T%is number had not been materially diminished 
during the next forty years. ■ When Aulus Vitellius towards the 
close of the year 68 assumed the suoreme command of the two 
provinces, he found in them seven legions (see preceding note). 
But Vitellius became one of the competitors for tlie Imperial 
throne, and he drew from this source nearly^all the forces with 
which he supported his claim. His two lieutenants, Caecina and 
Valens, led into Italy armies which amounted together to yopoo 
men (L 61), and the forces which Vitellius commanded in person 
were probably not inferior. It is true that, when the strugjg;le 
had b^en terminated for a time by the suicide of Otho, a portion 
of them had been sent back into their usual winter quarters 
(II. 87. Vitellius, after uniting the three armies, had 60,000 men 
in all). The German camps, nevertheless, had been drained of 
their best troops. Some lemons had been entirely removed ; of 
others the depots only remained. 

This was the opportunity of which Julius (otherwise called 
Claudius [l. 59, IV. 13]) CiviHs availed himself to carry into ex* 
ecution designs which he appears to have long cherished in 
secret These designs seem to have been, first to establish a 
Northern Empire by uniting Gauls and Germans against the 
power of Rome, and ultimately,' by playing off these opposing 
elements against each other, to secure a dominant influence in 
the new State for his own tribe, the Batavians (compare rv. 18 
and 61). It may be questioned whether any combination of cir« 
cumstances could have secured for these designs a peimanent 
success. The strength of Rome was stiU unimpaired, and she 
could command resources so vast that resistance was hopeless. 
Yet never before had her power received such a shock. For a 
time she wholly lost the command of the German frontier, which 
it had always been her policy to guard with especial care, and 
on which she had been accustomed to concentrate her chief 
military strength. Her reverses too were of such a nature that 
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the disgrace was even greater than the disaster. The loss of 
legions was not an unprecedented calamity. Three had perish- 
ed with Varus, and in conflict widi the same enemy ; but that 
Roman soldiers should swear allegiance to Uie empire of the 
stranger, was a crime never heard of before (iv. 57). 

C. Civilis belonged to the rojral house of the Batavian people 
(r. 59, IV. 13). The pranonun indicates that he had attadied 
himself to one of the Roman Imperial families, a practice which 
had been very common in Gam since the days of the great 

Julius. Possibly he was a Roman citizen. He certainly had 
ad^ a Roman training and education, and was thoroughly ac- 
•quainted with the miOtary system of the empire which he set 
himself to assaiL Circtmistances, which the historian details, 
had stimulated his ambition by the sense of personal wrong (i. 
59) IV* 13)* His feelings were, in reality, intensely hostile to 
Rome, but he availed himself of the ciiol strife by which the 
empire was distracted to disg^se them for a time. He professed 
to be an enemy of Vitellius, a partizan of Vespasian (iv. 13, i^). 
It seems that the Flavianist generals actually suggested to hun 
(iv. 13, V. 26) that he should make a diversion on the Rhine, 
which would have the effect of occupying the troops whom 
Vitellius would otherwise have summoned to his assistance. 
When he found it impossible any longer to maintain this pre- 
tence^ he was still able to turn to great advantage the peculiar 
circumstances of the times. It may be doubted whether he 
could have made head .against the armies of Germany, even 
reduced as they were, if they had not been rendered helpless by 
discord and mutual distrust. But every Roman camp contained 
two factions (iv. 17). The generals, and almost aU the officers 
favoured Vespasian ; the common soldiers were devotedly loyal 
to Vitellius (iv. 27 ; compare ll. loi, in. 86X The partialities of 
the former may have made diem less energetic than they should 
have been; the latter certainly believed uat a treacherous un- 
derstanding, the object of which was to overthrow Vitellius, 
existed between their commanders and the Batavian chief (iv. 
24}. Perpetual mutinies, the murder of two generals, and the 
surrender of two Roman armies in succession, were the results 
of these differences and suspicions. 

The Island of the Batavians {Insuia Baiavarum) was a strip 
of territory of extent hardly proportionate to the magnitude of 
the movement which originated m it AU authors,^ Cassax hang 
the first to mention it, agree in describing it as an island formed 
by the branches into whidi the Rhine divides in the latter part 
of its course. It was a delta of land bounded by the ocean on 
the one side, on ano^er by Gallia Belgica, from which it was 
divided by that stream of the Rhine called the Vahalis (Waal), 
and by the Mosa (Meuse, Maas), into idiich the Vahalis flow& 
and by Germany on the third ; its frontier here being the Old 
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Rhine, which flows into the sea a few miles from Lugdunmn 
Batavorum (LeydenX (iv. 12, Tacitus gives the common name 
of Rhenus to Doth chMinels, compare v. 19^ 23.) The island 
was therefore about 70 miles long, and about 20 broad in its 
widest part It was a low-lying, marshy countay, subject during 
a great part of the year to perpetual inundations (V. 14, 23). 

The strugg^e^ while it had its commencement and its termi- 
nation in the actual territory of the Batavians, spread over a 
very considerable portion of the Roman dominions, over the 
Eastern States of Gaul, and the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Germany. These were two military districts comprising to- 
gether the greater part of the left or western bank of the Rhine. 
Tlie southern limit of Upper Germany was Augusta Rauracorum 
(Augst), situated a few nules' to the east of Basle. It extended 
normward as far as the river Nava (Nahe). Lower Germany 
comprised the rest of the left bank of the Rhine, not extending^ 
however, below the point at which that river divides, unless, 
indeed, we are to include in it the Island itself. The Old Rhine, 
which was the German boundary of the Island, was the frontier 
of the empire, and was guarded by troops belonging to the es- 
tablishment of the two provinces. 

The first success of Civilis was achieved against a small 
detachment of troops, probably auxiliaries, which was stationed 
near the sea-coast of the I^and. The Roman forts which 
were built at intervals along the river-bank were abandoned 
and burnt The garrisons retired into the southern or nther 
eastern extremity of the Island. A force of some magnitude 
was thus collected together; but it was not composed of very 
efficient troops, and there was no one above the rank of a cen- 
turion to command it Civilis attacked and defeated it At the 
same time a number of vessds fell into his hands, and he ac- 
Quired the command of the river, an advantage which he retained 
throughout the campaign (iv. 10, 17). 

The scene of war was now transferred from the Island to the 
Roman province of Lower Germany. The Old Camp (Castra 
Vetera, now Xanten) was the prinapal military station on the 
Lower' Rhine. In common with the other camps of Germany it 
had been emptied of its most effective troops, but it still con- 
tained the depdts of two legions (the 5th and the xsth). Munius 
Lupexcus, the legate in command, assumed the offensive, in 
obedience to the orders of Hordeonius Flaccus, crossed the 
Rhine, and attacked the enemy. But the cowardly and treache- 
rous auxiliaries, with whom he had supplemented his forces, 
deserted him on the field. He was ddeated, but the legions 
contrived to effect their retreat into the Old Camp (nr. i8]k 

Civilis, meanwhile, received a considerable accession of 
strength. He was joined by eight cohorts that had been raised 
fh>m his own tribe. They had be<») or^^tnally, the auxiliary 
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force attached to the 14th legion (1. 59X and were equal m train* 
ing and valour to the best soldiers of Rome. They were on 
their way to Italy, to reinforce Vitellius, when they heard of the 
revolt 01 Qvilisy and instantly retraced their steps (iv. 19). At 
Bonna (Bonn) an attempt was made by Numisius Lupus, Uie 
legate, to intercept them. But the only regular troops which 
the legate could command were the dep6t of the ist legion. 
These were unequal to the enemy; nor was the assistance pro- 
mised by Hordeonius forthcoming. The Romans suffered a 
disastrous defeat, and the revolted cohorts continued their march, 
and effected their junction with Civilis (iv. 20). That chieftain 
now felt himself strong enough to assume the offensive more 
decidedly. He attempted to take the Old Camp by assault, but, 
though &e place was neither naturally strong nor sufficiently 
garrisoned, ne suffered a severe repulse. He then resolved to 
wait for the effects of famine, and regularly invested the place 
(iv. 23). This news seems to have roused the commander-in- 
chief to action. He left Mogondacum (Mayence) in Upper 
Germany, his head-quarters, and moved down the Rhine to 
effect a junction with the troops at Bonna, in the lower province. 
His forces were under the immediate command of Voctua, legate 
of the 1 8th legion, and probably consisted of the dep6t of that 
legion, and of picked men from the rest of the army (rv. 24). 
But all the plans of the generals were paralysed by the mutinous 
spirit of the troops, though this was allayed for the time by a 
chanee of eenerals, Honfeonius resigning the command to Vo- 
cula (IV. 25;. The army moved northwaras, first to Novesium 
(Neuss), afterwards to Gelduba (Gelb), where a regidar encamp- 
ment was formed (iv. 26). Civilis, ^o had under his command 
vast levies from the Transrhenane tribes, detached some of his 
troops into Gaul, and moving up the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
crossed the river, and ravaged the territory of the Ubii, some 
of whose auxiliaries, posted at Marcodurum (Durer), he cut to 
pieces (iV. 28). Meanwhile he was pressing the siege of the 
Old Camp (rv. 28 — ^30). He even ventured to attack the Roman 
encampment at Gdduba. The Romans gained no decided vic- 
tory, but Civilis suffered so heavily that he could not maintain 
his position (it. 33). Vocula, though not following up his ad- 
vantage with energy, advanced normwaids ; another battle was 
fought near the Old Camp, Civilis was defeated, and the siege 
for a time was at an end f iv. 34). The true policy of the Roman 
commander would have been to abandon the position, and to 
concentrate all the forces at his disposal The line of conduct 
which he actuaUy pursued was so inexplicable as to suggest 
suspicions of treachery, which the historian himself seems to 
have thought justified by the facts. He diminished the garrison, 
alreadv too small for the extent of fortification which Uiey^ had 
to hdd. . It was of little use.that at the same time the fortifica* 
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tions themselves were strengthened. He acted, says Tacitus, a^ 
if another siege were imminent This was, indeed, the case. 
The Roman camps were straitened for supplies, and these, as 
the Rhine was commanded by Civilis, could not easily be ob- 
tained. A convoy of provisions was surprised on its return 
joume;^ to the camp. The armed escort that accompanied it 
made its way to Gelduba (iv. ^5), and the camp was again in- 
vested. Vocula, who had remamed in the neighbourhood, found 
himself compelled to retreat to his old encampment at Gelduba. 
That position he soon evacuated. Civilis occupied it, and, still 
advancing southwards, fought a successful skirmish near Nove- 
sium. These successes of the enemy only inflamed the muti- 
nous spirit of the Roman army. It soon broke out in an atroci- 
ous cnme, the murder of Hordeonius. Vocula narrowly escaped 
the same fate. His firmness, however, enabled him to reduce 
for a time the mutineers to order, ^udous to engage the 
soldiers in active service, he marched into the upper province 
to check the insurrection which was spreading. He met a crowd 
of Germans returning from the sie|;e of the station of Mogontia- 
cimi, and defeated them with considerable slaughter (iv. 37). 

Up to this time, Civilis had recdved no assistance except 
from the hereditary enemies of Rome, the tribes which inhabited 
the eastern bank of Uie Rhine. Feelinp favourable to his cause 
now began to manifest tiiemselves withm the limits of the empire 
itself. The disasters of the Roman armies had inspired the 
Gallic States with hopes of independence. A secret meeting, 
at which several of these |>eoples were represented, took place m 
the capital town of the Ubii, the Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne). 
In this assembly the Treveri and the Lingones, represented by 
Julius Tutor and Julius Sabinus respectively, had a preponderat- 
mg influence (iv. 55). A plan was devised for deceiving and 
betraying the Roman generaL He was induced to mazdb, ac- 
companied by a large body of auxiliaries, to raise the si^ge of 
the Old Camp. He soon discovered that he could not dqpend 
upon these allies, and fell back on Novesium. In the course of 
a few days he was murdered by his own troops, and die army 
which he had commanded swore allegiance to the empire of 
Gaul (iv. 59). About the same time tiie troops besieged in the 
Old Camp, after enduring the extremity of famme, capitulated to 
Civilis. The prisoners were massacred by ^e barbarous Ger- 
man tribes, whom the Batavian leader was unable and perhaps 
unwilling to restrain (iv. 60). 

The power of Civilis had now reached its culminatiiurjpoint. 
He possessed the whole of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Germany, and every military station on the Rhme, from Vindo- 
nissa (now Windisdi in the canton of Aargau) in the south, to 
the ocean in the north, a distance of not less than 400 miles. 
I Some of the Gallic States had openly espoused his canse; others 
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were on the point of joining him. But there were not wanting 
indications ot weakness. The troops which had capitulated 
began to assume a threatening attitude. The fidelity of the 
Gidlic States was but doubtful. The prestige of the revolt had 
been much increased by a victory won over Qaudius Labeo on 
the banks of the Mosella (iv. 66). Three Gallic tribes, the 
Betasiiy the Tungri, and the Nervii, had been won over by that 
success. But the cause was soon seriously injured by the rash- 
ness and cowardice of a new ally, Julius Sabinus, the Lingon. 
This man, at the head of a force hastily raised from his own 
tribe, attacked- the powerful State of the SequanL His overthrow 
was speedy and complete, and he barely managed to escape 
with his life; This check to the revolt increased ue pacific ten- 
dencies which had begun to shew themselves in some of the 
Gallic States. The Remi invited deputies to meet at their capi- 
tal to discuss proposals for a general pacification (iv. 67). 

By this time, ue fall of Vitdlius and the restoration of peace 
had set the armies of the empire at liberty to act against the foe. 
A vast army of not less tluui seven legions was in process of 
concentration ; and, though some of uese troops had to be 
summoned firom distant provinces, many were so near that they 
could be brought into the field without delay. The command 
was bestowed upon Petilius Cerialis, an officer who had served 
with considerable distinction in Britain, and had taken part in 
the Italian campaign of Antonius Primus. No adequate efforts 
were made on tne part of the revolters to meet these formidable 
preparations. The passes of the Alps, in particular, whi<^ ^ 
forded admirable opportunities for checldi^ the advance of tibe 
Roman armies, were left open. An attempt, however, was made 
to stop their progress. Tutor marched southwards with a con- 
siderable force, composed of Ipgionaries who had sworn alle- 
giance ttt the empixe of Gaul, and of German levies. The ad- 
vanced guard of Sextilius Felix, who was marching from Rhaetia, 
was cut in pieces. But this success was not permanent ; the 
l^ionaries returned to their old allegiance, and the German 
levies, who belonged to tribes inhabitmg the upper portion of 
the eastern bank, deserted the cause as rapidly as they had 
ioined it The station of Mogontiacum was, it would seem, no 
longer in the power of the revolters, for Tutor in his retreat 
found it necessary to avoid it. He retired to Bingium, near tiie 
confluence of the Nahe with the Rhine, and was there attacked 
and defeated. 

This reverse produced a great change in the feelings of the 
Treverl They were on the point of deserting the cause of inde- 
pendence, when Valentinus, an energetic ally of Civilis, arrived 
with a German force. The remains of the army of Vocula, 
which had remained under the walls of the colony, and which, 
on hearing of the defeat of Tutor, had renewed ueir oath or 
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allef^ce to the Emperor, were compelled to retire into the 
territories of a loyal tnbe, the Mediomatridy and the colony was 
forced back into rebellion (iv. 70). 

The new general, Petilias Cerialis, now made his appearance 
upon the scene, and fixed his head-quarters at Mogontiacum. 
He had brought with him four le^^ons, and he found a con- 
siderable body of troops in the station. He lost no time in 
commencing active operations. Marching a distance of sixty 
miles in three days, he attacked Valentinus, who had taken up a 
position at Rigodulum on the Mosella, a river which bounded 
the territory of the Treveri. Valentinus was defeated and cap- 
tured (IV. 71). The next day the Roman general entered the 
capital But the Batavians were not disposed to lose without 
a struggle the most important of their GaUic allies. Cerialis, who 
seems to have been as indolent as he was skilfid, n^lected the 
signs which indicated that a struggle was imminent He was 
probably saved from a serious reverse by the rashness of Tutor, 
who, against the opinion of CivUis, precipitated an engagement 
He was indeed taken by surprise ; the Batavians atUcked the 
colony by night, and Cerialis awoke to nnd the bridge which 
connected the* two parts of the town in their possession. A fierce 
struggle ensued, which ended^ however, in the complete victory 
of the Romans (iv. 75-^81 

The successes of the Roman arms were not uninterrupted. 
Some auxiliaries, belonging to loyal Gallic States, were defeated 
and dispersed. Cerialis hmiself, while pushing forward his out- 
posts in the direction of Novesium, suffered a repulse from 
Classicus (IV. 79). Civilis, meanwhile, had recruited his forces 
in Germany, and had taken up a position near the Old Camp^ 
the scene of his early successes. But he could no longer hope 
to oppose a successful resistance to the power of Rome. Cerialis 
had been joined by three fresh legions (the 2nd, the 6th, and the 
14th). His forces were thus doubled in number. He resolved 
at once to attack the position of Civilis. The first skirmish that 
ensued terminated favourably for the Batavians, but they were 
shortly afterwards defeated in a pitched battle (v. 14 — 18). 
After (his the result of the war was no longer doubtfuL The 
bank of the Rhine, as far northwards as the point of division, 
was again held by l[he forces of Rome, and the revolt was re- 
duced within the narrow limits of the Island. Thither Civilis 
retreated, endeavouring at the same time to streng^en his 
position, by diverting the main stream of the Rhine into that 
channel which separates the Island from Gaul (see note on 
V. 19). 

The narrative of this part of the campaign is rendered ob- 
scure by the fact that Tacitus uses, for both of these channels, 
the common name of the Rhine. When in dL 19 we hear 
of Civilis and his companions crossing the Rhine, it is dear that 
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the Vahalis or Gallic branch of the river is meant When in 
ch. 23 we hear that Civilis retreated beyond the Rhine, we must 
understand by this the German channel In the interval the 
campaign must have been carried on in the Island, though there 
is no mention of the passage of the Roman army into tluit terri- 
tory, nor any account of the way in which they surmounted the 
obstacles which Civilis hoped would prevent that movement 
(v. 19). The four positions which are mentioned as having 
been simultaneousl^r attacked by the Batavians cannot be ex- 
actly identified, but it may be considered certain that they were 
situated on or near the German branch of the river (v. 20^ 21). 
It is true that we find Civilis shortly afterwards n^aking a de- 
monstration of his naval strength on the other side of the Island, 
at the confluence of the Vahalis and the Mosa (v. 23). We 
must suppose that he coidd still command so powerful a force as 
to be able to move without hindrance from the Romans. His 
position, however, was really hopeless. The struggle t^at he 
made to maintain his hold upon his native territory was un- 
availing. His attacks upon tne Roman positions, though de- 
livered, it would seem, with couragje and skill, achieved no 
success. Yet he narrowly missed a piece of good fortune which 
might at least have protracted the campaign. The Roman 
general nearly fell into his hands. He had gone to inspect the 
winter camps which were then being erected at Bonna and 
Novesium, and was returning to the seat of war. The discipline 
of the troops which accompanied him had been corrupted by 
the careless and profligate habits of their general They were 
surprised by a night attack, and suffered considerably. Ceriahs 
narrowly escaped capture. The praetorian vessel was carried 
ofl* in triumph (v. 22). The fleet of Civilis was still able to con- 
tend on equal terms with the enemy, but in other respects he 
was hopelessly inferior. He retreated into Germany. Cerialis 
occupied and ravaged the whole of the Island. Yet the position 
of the Romans was not without danger, though it is impossible 
to believe that, as the historian seems to suspect, Civilis had in 
his hands the opportunity of crushing the enemy, and neglected 
to use it The rebellion was in truth at an end. The German 
allies of Civilis had become alienated from him, and his own 
countrymen were wearied out with the long and fruitless sacri- 
fices which they had made. Civilis resolved to anticipate U&e 
desertion which he foresaw by making his own submission. He 
met Cerialis at a river, the name of which is given in the MSS. 
as Nabalia, and which it is impossible to identify. At this point 
the narrative of the Historv breaks off, nor is it possitue to 
supply the deficiency from other sources. We are ignorant even 
of the late of Civilis» 
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Illustrations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8to. 
lotr. M 

A PRIMER OP GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With lUus- 
trations. iSmo. i/. 

M ABlHAWt — A TABLE OP IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBSt dassified acooiding to the arrangement of Cuitiui^ 
Grede Grammar. Bjr J. M. MAmsHALi, M.A., one of the 
Bfasters m Clifton College. 8vo. doth. New Edition, u. 

KAYOm (JOHN B. m.)^PIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Kakl Halm, with Correctiotts and huge Additions by 
Professor John £. B. BIayoi, M.A., Fellow and Ckssical 
Lecturer of St John's CoUege^ Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. VcKp, Svo. 4^. 6d. 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN UTERA- 
TURE. Edited after Htfurn, with huge Additions by 
Professor John E. B. BIayok. Crown 8vo. 6r. td. 

iiAYom (jotniPB m.y-GREEK por beginners. By 

the Rev. J. B. Hayox, M.A., Professor of Chnslcal Literature 
hi King's College^ London. Part I., with Vocabu)ai7» u. 6d. 
Parts XL and III., with Vocabulary and Index, y. 6d. com* 
pletemoneVoL New Edition. Fcap.8T0.dolh. ^.6d. 

Wnxon^ PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for trandation 
into Eng^ and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. £. 
Nixon, M.A., Chudcd Lecturer, King's College^ London. 
Part L^Historical and Epistohuy. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 
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A FEW NOTES ON LATIN RHETORIC. With 
Tablss and lUustradoiis. By J. £. NixON^ M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2S, 

Pfilld (JOHK, M.A.)— ^iV^ INTRODUCTION TO GREEJC 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Pbile, M.A., 
FeUow and Tutor of CErist's College, Cambridge^ formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in tlie University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6dl 

A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. i8mo. is. By the same 
Author. 

PIKDAR-r^-fi EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR; Translated 
into English, with-am- Introdi^cdon and short Notes* by EAnest 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

^lOLT^—THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO., Traivlated into 
Engiishf with an Analyas and Notes, by J. Ll. Daviss, 
M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. Z^ew Edition^; with 
Vignette Portraits of Plato a^d Socrates, engraved by Jesns 
from an Antique Gem. i8ma \s.6d. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Hexolt Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoIlege^Camlmdge. 
8vo« [In preparation. 

njLxmm^THE mostellaria of plautus. with 

Notes, Prolegameoa, and Egcnrsqa, By William Ramsay, 
M.A., fbrmeirly Frc^^bfor'^of Humanity in the Univenity oi 
Glasgow. Edited by F te f enoc Gso&GS Gw RaMsat, M. A., 
of: the University of Glasgow. 8va 14/. 

POTTf (A. W., m^^y-HINTS TOWARDS LATIN fRflSE 
COMPOSITION* By .Alexander W. torri MA., 
LL.D., late Fellow' of '.St Jphn's College^ punbridge; 
Head Master of the I'et^ College, Edinburgh. . New Edition. 
Ertrafcap. 8vo. ji. 
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ROBT— i# GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
PlantQs to SaeUmiiUL Bj H. J. Roby, Mi A., ktte Fdlow of 
St. Jobn's College, Cambridge. In Two Pbrts. Tltiid Mtion. 
Part I. containing : — Book L Sounds. Book 11. Inileaions. 
Book IIL Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8r. fid. 
Part IL — Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown Svo. lor. td^ 

"MariBed by tlie dear and jmcdaad tnra^ dt a inaalMr ia Mil art. 
A book that would do hooour to any coontiy.^— AnmuBUM.' 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By tbe same Author. 

\In preparaiwii. 

• 

muma-^SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Constming Book arranged on the Principles of Gtammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By £: Rush, B.A. 
AVith Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. {Immsdiaielj', 

mvn^EIRST STEPS TO LA TIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
Bj the Re?. G. Rust, IiLA. of Pembroke Coll^;^ Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. iSma u. 6d. 

RUTHSBrORD— ^ FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By W. G. 
Rutherford, M.A., Assistant Master in St Paul's Scho6!, 
London. Extra fcap. Svo. \s. 



nr— ^ PRIMER OF JLATIN LITERATURE. By 
Prof. J. R. Sbelky. \In prepartUian^ 

9HUCKBUROB— ^ LATIN READER. By E. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College; 

\Inpreparcuion. 

TAOITUU— COMPLETE WORKS TRANSLATED, Jiij A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

THE HISTORY. With Notes and a Map. New Edition. 
Crown 8to. 6ir. 

THE ANNALS. With Notes and Maps. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo. yx. 6^. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8va 4/. 6</. 
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TSBOmMAMTUB—rffB CHARACTERS OF THEO- 
PHRASTUS. An Eng^ Txiiuktioii from % Revised Test 
With Introdactkm and Notes. By R. C Jkbb, M. A.» Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the UniTersity of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
6r. && 

TBKINO— Works by the Rer. E. THRING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham SchooL 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Constming Book 
for Beginners. New Edition, enlarged^ withCdoared Sentence 
Biaps. Fcap. 8vo. 2x. 6«^ 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 
8vo. II. 6d. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap 8vci.8f.6d: 

ynMmxM~-THE works of virgil rendered into 

ENGLISH FROSE^ with Notes, Introductions, Rnnnfaig 
Analysis, and an Index, by James Lonsdali^ Bi.A., and 
Samuel Lee, M.A. .New Edition. Globe 8va y. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 4/. 6d. 

VnULlHm-A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College^ Manchester. With IHustrations. z8ma is. 

WUOHT— Works by J. WRICHT, M. A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School 

HELLENIC A; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, as related by Diodorus and Thncydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and HistoricaL New Edition with a Vocabulary. Fc^). 8vo. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR-, or. The Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 
8va 41. €(L 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Nanmtive^ 
abridged from the First Book of Uvy by the omisson <^ 
Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. New Edition. With Vocabulary, 31. &/: 
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FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR. AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 51; 

ATTIC PRIMER. Amoged for the Uie of Begiimen. 
£xtnifoipk Sfo. 4^ 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprisbig Rules with 
Examplei, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Riile^ 
and VocabnUries. Crown 8yo. 4/. 6tL 
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AXmT— Works hf Sir G. B. AIRY, K.CB., Astronomer 
Royals- 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIP- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Uniyeraties. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5x. && 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown Svo. fir. 6d. 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students m the University. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6if. 6d. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
With the Mathematical Elements of Mnsic. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9f. 6d. 

saxr (QmwmTo)^A treatise on geometrical 

OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical 
Masters in WeUington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6d. 
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BAYMA-7»:£ ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Batica, S.J.» PralMSor of Fhilotophjr, 
Stonyhnrst College. Demy Sva zor. 6d, 

VBAMIMY-'AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETR K With Examples. By R. D. 9kaslst, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar SchooL Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crow^ Sva 3/. ^ 

BLAOKBUUi {JnSOB) -^ ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Jmiior Class in 
Mathematics n the University of Glasgow. By Hugh 
Blackburn, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Globe 8va' is, 6d, 

BOOXA— Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Prolie»or 
of Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Third and Revised Edition. Edited by I. ToDHUMTSR. Crown 
8vo. 14J. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by L Todhuntsr. Crown 
Svo. 8x. 6tL 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. 
Crown Svo. lOf. 6d. New Edition, revised by J. F. 

MOULTON. 

BROOK-BMZTH (9.)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. 
John's CoU^e, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham CoUq^re. New EdUion, revised. 
Crown Svo. 41. 6</. 

CAMBRZDGB 8BNATB-BQUBE PROBLBM8 aad BIDBBB 
IXrZTR BOIiUTZONB 1 — 

1%7S— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, By A. G. Grxsnhill, 
M.A. Crown Svo. Sx. 6d, 

iSj^-SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by 
J. W. L. Glaisher, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. [In the prat. 
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QSjmiMB^IfELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for t&e 
use of Schools. By H. Candler, M.A.9 Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8yo. 21. 6<f. 

OHBTMB— ^AT ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C. H. H. Chetnb, BIA., 
F.R.A.S. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. fir. 6</. 

CHKIimB-^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Diinsion, and on the Solution of Nmnerical Equations by 
Homer's Method. By Jambs R. Christie, F.R.S.f Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8yo. %s. 6d. 

OiarrOWLl> --THE elements of dynamic. An In- 
troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies. By A. K. Clifford, F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University Collie, London. 
Part I.— KINETIC. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

CUMMIMQ^AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By LiNNiBUS Cumming, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School With Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 8x. 6^ 

CTjrUBlBMTmOHi— EUCLIDIAN GEOME TR Y. By F&ANCis 
CuTHBBRTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London SdiooL Extra fcap. 8yo. 41. 6</. 

DA&TOM— Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton Oillege. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New 
Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

"Answers to the Examples are appended. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES /A ALGEBRA. Part I. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s. Part II. i8mo. 2s: ^ 
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JiiLli--PROFERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part L, THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. DAT, BLA. Crown 8va 

DODOSON— J?£^CZ/2> AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. By 
the Rer. C L. Dodgson, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer, 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8va {Nmrfy rtady. 

mam—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Dkxw, BLA., St John's College^ 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlaiged. Crown 8vo. 51. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8yo. 41. 6d. 

BDOAR (J. H.) aad PmiTOBARD (O. M.^-'NOTE-BOOJ^ 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METR Y. Containing Problems with help for Solntiona. By 
J. H. Edgar, Bi. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. Pritckard. New Edition, 
revised and enlaiged. Globe 8Ya 31; 



I— Works by the Rer. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fdlow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Cains College^ Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRIUNEAR 
CO-ORDINATES^ the Method of Reciprocal Pdan, and 
the Theory of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. Crown 8va 71. 6d. 

noST— Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formeily Fdlow 
of St. John's College^ Cambridge ; Mathematical Lectorer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREA7ISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By Pbrciyal Frost, Bf. A. 8vo. i2t. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enhoged 
of the Treatise by Frost and Wolstxnhoucs. In % Vols. 
V6L I. 8vo. z6if. 
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OODPSAT-;Weil:t bjHUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Matbcwttioil 
Lectiirer at PttftfaiddB C60tgb, Csmliridge. 

A TREATISB OH ASTRONOMY, for flie Uie of Colleges 
•adSditiols. New Edition. S?a 121; 6i£ 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON tffE LUNAR 
7:fir^ai?r,witha Brief Sketdi of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton* Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 51. 6tL 

WBmmiKO^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of CoOtges tnd Schoob. ByG. W.HBifiaNO|M.A^ 
Fdlow of St John's College^ Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Conrections ind Additions. Sta ^f. 

9 AQKWm -^ GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementaiy Treatise in which tfat Conic Sectioi||^ are defined 
as ^ Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated hf tiie Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuaet Jackson, M.A., late Fellow of 
GonviUe and Cains College^ Cambri(%e. Crown 8va 4/. 6tU 

9VUUn (JOHN H.)— i4 TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION. By John H. Jelixt, B.D., Senior FeDoir 
of Trinity CoU^ge^ Dnblin; Pteadent of the Rolyal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 8j: 6d. 

JONBfl aad CWOnHn—ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES 
Prbgresriyely Arranged. By tiie Rer. C A. JONBS, M. A., and 
C. H. Chxynb, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical BCasters of 
Westminster SchooL New Edition. z8mo. at, 6a. 

KBLX.AMD aad VAIV^INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with nnmerons examples. By P. Kslland, M.A., 
F.R.S. ; and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the Umversity of -Edinburgh. Crown 8va 
7x. 6d. 



GEOMETR/CAL NOTE-BOOH, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatoiy to the 
Stndy of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
KiTCHSNER, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rngby. New 
Edition. 4to. 2s. 
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jaMnn-^NATURAL GROMSTRY: 4n Intvodnptioii- to the 
Logical Stadf.of Maibemadcf. For Stiiools and Tedmical 
Classes. With Explaaatoff Modd% bttcd upon the Tachj- 
metrical Works of Ed. La^t Bf A. liiAULT. iSmo. \s. 

Models to lUnstzmte. the above, in Box^ Uf. td. 

IKXKKOliM -^ ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES, Bj Mansfisld MujumaiTi Ph.D. 
Professor of Civic and Mechanical Engineering, Ldiigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehenit Penn. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6<f. 

MlhEUkM^ELEMEArrS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Bj J. B. MiLLAK, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 61; 

ItOftOAM— i4 COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan* M.A.9 Sadlerian and Mathftmarical 
Lecturer of Jesus College^ Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6r. ^ 

IKOtUr-DETERMINANTS. By Thos. Muir. Crown 8vo. 

\In ly^paraiwn, 

lfaWTON*fl PRINCIPIA. Edited by ProC Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor BiAGKBUitN. 4to. doth. 511. M 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA, With Notes and Slnstrmtions. Also n col- 
lection of ProUemsy principally intended as y*qT"p1fT of 
Newton's Methods. By Pulcival Frost, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8va I2x. 

PAAKIN80N— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Prelector of St John's College^ Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schoob. With a Collection of Examples. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. doth. 9^. 6d, 

A TREA TISE ON OPTICS. New Edition, revlKd and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. doth. lOf. 6d. 

VKPImBY^EXERCISES INARITHME tic. By S. PlDLiY. 

[In frtparatien. 
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SIBMBNTARY HYDROSTATICS. With N» 
meroQs Eauapki. Bj J. B. Phb^ M.A.» Fellow and late 
Assistant Tntor of Clare CoU^ge^ Cambridge. K(ew Edition. 
Crown Svo. doth. $s, 6^. 

VtKm^LESSOm OfN RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rer. 
G. Pi&iB, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Cambri(%e. Crown 8yo. 6s, 

VQOmUL "AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Bcgimiers. By G. H. PucKlB, M. A. 
New Edition, revised and-enlaiged. Crown 8ya p, 6d, 

MAWiavmoili'-ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
Gborgs Rawunson, M.A. Edited by the Rer, Edward 
Sturges, M. a. Crown Svo. 41. 6i/. 

BAYIdSIOH— r^iS THEORY OF SOUND. By LOBD 
Raylsigh, M. a, F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. 8vo. Vol I. Z2x. dd. VoL II. i2x. &£ 

\Vol. III. in the Press. 

umntOU^B— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By £. M. RXYNOLDS, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Qillon CdUegep Crown 8?o. 31. M 

XOUTH— Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, MA.., F.R.S., 
late Fellow Aid Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College^ Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREA TISE ON THE D YNAMICS 
Of THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With numerous 
Examples.. Third and enlarged Editioa 8vo. vis. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adami^ Prize 
Essay for 1877. ^^^ ^* ^* 
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SKITB— Woikt by te Rer. BARNARD SMITH, Bi.A^ 
Rector of Glaston. Rutland, late Felkm and Senior Bonar 
of St Peter's CoUq^ Cambridfe. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA^ In tlieir Principles and 
Application ; with nmnerons systematically ananged Examples 
taken from die Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the BA. Degree; 
New Edition, carefrdly revised. Crown Siro. lOr. bd. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. ' Crown 
Syo. 4/. M 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8yo. %f. 6tL 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8?o. limp doth. 
28. With Answers. 2s. 6d. 

Or sold separately, Fftrt L is. ; Pftrt IL u. ; Answers^ 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, i&no. 
doth. 3/. 

Or sold separately, in Three Parts, it. each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. doCh. Or 
separately. Part I. 2d. ; Part IL yi. ; Part III. 'jd. Answers. 
6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. xSmo, doth. u. 6d. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
z8mo. 4/. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 
ij. 6d. The same, with Answers, i8mo. 2t. Answers, 6d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH^ 
METIC. i8mo. 4/. td. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC^ ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS^ with immeroiif 
Examples, written expiesdy for Standard V. in KationAl 
Schools. New Edition. iSmo. dotli, sewed. 3^. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYJSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, moonted and vanished price 
3x. 6d, New Editioii. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
fai Readings Writing, Spelling, and DicUtion. Part L for 
Standard L in National Schools. Crown Svo, gd, 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. Pcdi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box^ u. Standards IIL, IV. and V., 
in boxes, is. each. Standard VX in Two Parts^ in boxes^ 

A and B papers^ of neariy the same difficnlty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Cdovrs of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of eveiy other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papen. 

SNOWBAUi — 7»:£ ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
:iPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Constraction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. M 

STXAABUS or PUkNB OBOMBntT (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I.— VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. Lr. 

TAIT aad WnWBMJB^A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and M&. Stbblb. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
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TTMK-^ ^ELEMENTARY MENSURATION J^OR 
SCHOOLS. With tottmerons JCxamples. * By Septimus 
Tbbay, B.A., Head Master df Queen ElizsbefhVGninmar 
School, Kivington. Extra fcap. 8yo. y. 6dt, 

• * • 

TODHUMTB&--Wo];k8 by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 

St John's College, Cambridge. 

' Mr. Todhtmter is chiefly known to stndeati of Mathemndcs as the 
author of a series cf adaiirable mathematical text-books, which 



the rare qualities (^ being dear in style and absohitely free frooi mistakes. 



»qu 
ijMiii 



typograjMiical or other."— Saturday Rbvibw. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of CoUeges 
and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. y. 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With nnmeroos 
Examples. New Edition. x8mo. v* ^* 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With nnmeroos Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2x. 6</. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
6/.6tf. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s.6d.' 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. 8f. 6J. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS: With' numearous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. .41. 6^. 

KEY TO MECHANICS. FOR BEGINNERS. Ctown 

8vo. 6s. 6d. 

< ■ > 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges' and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown 8to. Is. M 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

AN EfiEMENTARY,TREA:TISS ON TffE ^THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS... Ketr Edition, revised. Qfown 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 



MATHEMATICS. aj 



TODBUMTEm ConimHid^ 

PLANE^ TRIGONOMETRY. For SchooU and Colkses. 
New Edidon. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8?o. 
IQf. 6^ 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown Sva 4/. td. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY^ as 9^X^ totbe 
Straiglit linq and the Conic Sections. With nnmerons 
Examples. New ]^dition,. revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
7». &/. 

^ 7»^i4 TZy^ ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With nnmeioos Examples. New EditioD. Crown 8vo. 
IQf. 6^ 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS, Wth nomerons Examples. New 
Edition, rerved and'-dilamd. Crown 8vo. lOr. 6tt. 



EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4/. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, revised and edaiged. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

* »* 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF' PROBAB7UTY, firom the time of Pascal, to that of 
•Laplace. 8vo. \%s. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TlONSi ptindpaOy on the Theory of Disoontinnons Sohitions : 
an Essay to whidi the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 187 1. 8vo. 6/. 
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k HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
iE^i?7*^firoaitlietimeofKewUmtotfaatQfL^ilaoe. SToIt. 
87a 24i^. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE S, 
LAMHS, AND BESSEL'S FUNCTIONS. Qown 8m 
lor. M 

WIUON (J. M.y--ELEMENTART GEOMETRY. Books 
L to V. Containkig the Subjects of Euclid's first Six 
Books. FoUowingtheSyUalNisoftfaeGeoinetiical Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A.9 Head Master of CUftoa Cdl^ge. 
New Edition. Eztxa fcap. Sva 4/. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. Wifli 
Appendices on Tiansrexsals and Hannonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. BC Wilson, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

VniMmOVt'-GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Compiled and arranged by J. Wilson, 
M.A., and S. R. Wilson, B.A. Crown 8yo. [Jmmei&Uiiy. 

WIUON (W. P.)~^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St John's CoII^^ Cam- 
bridge^ and Professor of Mathematics in Qoeen's CoUege^ 
Bdlast 8to. 91.6^. 

yKFOWnBUmoiMM^MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on 
SttbjAts included in the First and Second Difiskms of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Can^ridge Mathematical Ttipos 
Examination. Devised and arranged by Josxph Wolstsn- 
HOLMB, late Fellow of Chiist's Collie, sometime Fellow of 
St John's CoU^e, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Indian Engineering College!. New Edition greatly ealaiged. 
8to. i8x. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 



Under the joiiit Editorship of Frofesson Huxlit, Roscob, and 

Balfour Stbwaet. 

"TImm Vdmtn an wctwely drnvHn and attmetiTa^ and tlMnogUy 
amww fheir poipoM of just leadiog the voung be^imer op to the tibreih- 
old of the loa« aTeonet w the Palace of Native iduch these tUlM •uggest.'' 

'-GVAMOiAn, 

"They am noDdetfaUT dear aad lucid h their iuiuuclk u, iinple in 
atyle^ and admifaWe in plan. '•— SoucATiOiiAi. Timbs. 

OHBMimtT — Bj H. E. RosGOB, F.R.S., Vniemat of 
Chemistry in Owens College^ Manchester. With nnmerons 
mastmtioiis. iSmo. I/. New Edition. With Questions. 
**'A ymef mtodiA of pcf^cadty and accuracy.*— Cbbmist and Dkdg- 

CSItT. 

FHTfllOS— By Balfouk Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens CoU^e, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. ix. New Edition. With Questions. 

PHTBIOAJb OBOGSAPBT— By ARCHIBALD GbIXIB» F.R.S. 

Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin 
hfoa^ With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. i8mo. 11. 

"EvHyoae of hb knont is ■acfced by itop li ci iy^ dsamasi, and 

cowrtneia. "-^Atkemmowl 

OBOM)Cnr— By Professor GxiKix, F.R.S. With nnmerous 

Ulustrations. New Edition. i8mo. doth. 11. 

" It b haidhr possible for the dullest dkild to misunderstand dwrneaainB 
of a dassifieatioB of stones after ftofessor Geilde'sesplattatien.''— School 

BftABP CUOMICLS. 

PHTBIOIiOOT— By MiCRABL F08TXR, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Ulustrations. New Edition. i8ma ix. 
"The book sswiai to us to leave nothing to be denied m aa 
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SCXBNCB PXIMBXfl Continwid^ 

ASTBONOMY — By J. NORMAN LOCKYKR, F.R.S. With 

nmneroos Ulostntioiis. New ^ition. iSmo. i/. 



" Tbis is altogether one of the most likely attemptt we have ever eeen to 
bring astrmiomy down to the capacity or the yoong child."— School 
BoAitD Chsoniclb. 

BOTANY— By Sir J. D. HooKSR, K.C.S.I., C B., President 
of the Rbyal Society. With nomeroiis Qlnstnitioiis. New 
Edition. i8mo. ix. 

" To teachers the Primer will he of tnesttmable Tslne, wbA not only 
becaose of the simplicitT of the language and the clearness with which the 
fcubiect natter is trea^ butalao on accoontof itscomingfroui theh^(best 
antharity, and so furmshing pontive infocmataon as to uie most smtahle 
mehods of rearhing the science of iMrtany:''— Natukx. 



XiOaxc--By Professor Stanley Jsvons, F.R.S. "New Edition. 
i8ma IX. 

It appears to ns admirably adapted to serre both ftf an mtrodnction 
tuRc real 



to sdentifie reasooii^, and as a guide to sound judgmant and 
in the ordinary affiurs of lifie.'*— AouttMT. 

l»OXiITlOAli BOONOMY— By Professor Stanley Jetons, 

F.R.S. i8mo. IX. 

" Unouestiaaably in every respect an adnun^Ie .priaMr."— School 
BoAU) .Chboniclb. 

In prtfaraHon : — 

INTJtODUCTORY. By Professor ilusasY. Ac Ac, 



»• • 



ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKlS. 

A8TBONOMY, bx the Astronommr BoymL. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lUiistzAtioiis. By Sir 
G. B. Ai&Y, K.C.B., Astronomer RoyaL New Edition. 
i8mo. 4x. 6dr.. 

OSTBONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Son,* Stars^ and 
Nebitl8e;jBnd numerous lUnstrationB. j^J.iKoMUM.LQiCaqrElf 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fci^. 8to, 51.6^. 

*' Full, dear, sound, and worUiy of attention^ not only as a popular 
exposition, but as a scientific ' Index.' "— ArHsirjBUM. 
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QUESTIONS ON LOCKYEFTS ELEMENTAJtY LES- 
SONS TN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schoolt. By 
John Fo&bbs-Robbrtson. i8mo. doth limp. ix. iid, 

raTtflOIiOOY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
namerous Illastnitions. ByT. H. HuxLST, F.R.S., Professor 
ot. Ij^atui^ Uistofy in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Fcap..8vb. 41. 6</. 

".Pnrcgdld fliioagfaoQt'''-GuAXDtAM. 

'* Una«t«HoftabJiy the ^«arMt and moct -eoa^kt* dementary tfeadie 
on diis mbjectthftt we poaten in any language. "-^BmiiMSTSSKBViBW. 

QUESTIONS ON ffUXLEV'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. u. 6d. 



BOTAMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Ou9X«, .JJSi.S.f FX.S., FkofesBor of Botimy in Univeisity 
Colhege, X^oodc^, With negrly Two QiuidqBd lUnsttations 
^ew Sd^Km; Fcap. 8ya 41. ^ 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. Bj Hknry £. RoscoB, 
F.R.S., Profeaor of Chemistiy m Owen»CdlIi^ge, Mrite HA fe; 
With mnnerons mnstmtioDis and Chix>mo-LtthO of the Solar 
Spectriim, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
'Edition. Fcap. 8to. 4^; 6£ 

*' As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading. plaqe.**— 
Spbctator. 

" We anhesttatiiu;ly ptonoonce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry."— BlxDiCAL Timbs. 

A SERIES OP CHEMICAjL PROBLEMS, prtputd with 
Spiecia^ .Refer^ce to the libove, l>y T. .£. Thoipe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistiy in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Goyeraoie&t, Sidepc^ an*^ Society of Arts ^zaminaticms. With 
.» .Preiace by Professor RospoB. FifUi Edition, with Key, 
i8mo. IS. 
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VOXJTIOAIi BOOM OUT. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 

MiLUCBNT G. Fawcctt. New iSditioo. itoo. 2f. U 

" Clew, comiMet, and com p re h e u atve.*— Daily News. 
"The rdatumt of capital and labour bave never bittn aon rfnfly or 
more dearly expounded."— CommiiroKASr Rkvxsw. 

liOOIO. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Dednctzve and 

IndnctiTe, with copious Qnestioiis and Examples, and a 

Vocabnlaiy of Logical Tenns. By W. Stanley JavoNS, Bf.A.» 

Professor of Political Economy in Univenity OcXLegjt^ London. 

New Edition. Fcap. Sto. 3/. 6d^ 

" NotUng oui be better for a •ehool-boole.''— Gvakdiax. 
*'-A aiamial alike rimple, iateraetiqK* and •deatifie.'' 



PBTBIOB. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. ByBALFOUK 

Stkwa&t, F.R.S., Professor of Natursl Philosophy in Owens 

College^ Manchester. Y^thnnmeroiisIllustnitionsaiidChromo- 

litho of the Spectra of fhe Sun, Stars, and Nebnlfle. New 

Edition. Fcap. Svo. 41. 6d, 

" The beau4deal of a sdentific test-book^ dear, aeeontftOb and dioroaili.* 
EoocATioirAL TiMsa. 

P8AOTIOA& OBBMISTBT, 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSfi OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Fjilancis JONis, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. YHih Preboe by 
Professor R08COB, and Ulnsbrations. New Edition, itoo. 
2f . ^d. 



LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
Gborgx Miva&t, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy* 
at St Mary's HospitaL \^th nj^rards of 400 Illttstrstions. 
Fcap. Svo. 6r. 6if. 



"Itaiay be qycrtwned whether any other work oa aaataeyy contaiiit la 
lUte compaas io pcoportioiialely great a aiaM of inforautfioii.''— Lamcbt. 

**T1>Bwqrkiee»celjaat,and_dioaldbeiaiiw haode of afwy stode^ of 
huMui aBataoty.*— 1 
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AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By A, B. W. 
Kbnnxdy, C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics in Universitj 
College^ London. With Qlastnitions. [In preparaiiam, 

WTEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE By John Pxret, 
Profesior of Engineerings Imperial Cdlege of Engineering, 
Yedo. With nmnotMis Woodcnts and Numerical Examples 
and Exercises, itoo. 41. 6^. 



' and thoM iMkiQf fiar a eaaprclMiiMVB knoirladn 
.of die OMb jp(m«r«Mi eeooomy of ttoMi. coold not bavo aaon aaem 
wotk, m it finny intdigihlo, iHllagaagod, and p«acdcal tfawnghoBL''^ 



ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A; Gmui^ F.R.S.« Mnrchison Professor 
of Geology, ftc., Edinbni]^ With nnmennis Bliistnitiooa. 
Fcap. 8to. 4r. 6^. 

QUESTIONS ON TNE SAME u. 6d. 



CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C B. Clarke, M.A., 
F.ILG.S. Fcap. 8m ax. (id. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
L ToDHUNTKR, M.A., F.R.S. Part L The Pvperties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. y.6d. ^ 

Part XL Sound, Lights and Heat l8mo. 3r. 6d, 



UOXnXJ^—AN ELEMENTA R Y TREA TISE. By W. H, Stone, 
M.D., F.R.S. With niustrations. i8ma ' [In tki Press, 

Others in PriparaHon. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDBJ^TS. 

Crown 8vo. 

DTBR AND TtSXEM— THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 
Professor Thisu.ton Dysi^ F,R.S., atsiated by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc., FeUow and Lectnrer of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. With nnmeroiis Iliustiations. [In pre^faraiion. 

TSLWtam—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Bj Professor Fawcett, M.P. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 12^. 6^. 

rUilBOBBR— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC. ANA LY^ 
SIS. Translated, with Notes and Additfons^ ftoftn the second 
German Edition, bj Bi. M. Pattison Muul,F.R.S;E. . With 
ninstrations. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

rMWBR (W. n.h-AN INTRODUCTION TO 7HE OSTE^ 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College ai 
Suigeons of England in 187a By Professor W. H. Flowsk, 
F.R.S.,F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

rOBTER and ^MLLTOVn— THE ELEMENTS OFEMBRYO* 
LOGY. By Michael Fostbb, MJ)», F.R.&, and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A Part I. crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

POSTBR and IiANaXAT— ^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Fostee, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6x. 

• 

HOOKER {nr.y-THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hookee, K.C.S.L, 
C.B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 
8vo. iQf. 6/ 
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MAHVALM 90» STVDBMTS ConHnued-^ 

nxnLMMBH—PffYSIOGRAPHY. An Introdnction to the Study of 
Nature. Bj Psofetaer Huxley, F.R.S. With nnmeroos Illos- 
txmtioiu^ and Cokmred i^lates. New Edition. Crown 8va 'js.6d. 



HUJKUnr and lUaanm^A course of JPR4CTi€AL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY.. By 
Profeator Huxlbt, F.R.S.» aoisted by H. N. Maktin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, leviiod. Crown 8fa 6/. 



HU3UBT and VAMMXBr^ ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, 

PART IL By Profesnr HtJXLSY, F.R.S., aMitUd by 

— Parker. With lllnstiations. [In prtfiaration. 

mvOVB— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W..SIANLEV 
JEVONS, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. C^wn 
8va I2J. 6J, 

OI.IVBR {VrotiUMwh'FIRSTBOOirOFINDIAN BOTANY. 
By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens^ Kew, 
With niunennis XUnstrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 



PABKBX aad VSnTAKY—THE MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SlCULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bsttany. 
ninstiated. Crown 8vo. tor. 6</. 

TKET—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT By 
Professor Tait, F.R.S.E. lUnstrated. [/#» the Press. 

TUOMWOfi— ZOOLOGY. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. [In pr^mraiien, 

TYLOn and hAMrnXWrBM— ANTHROPOLOGY. By E. B. 
Tylor, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor E. Ray Lanksster, 
M.A., F.R.S. lUustmted. [In preparuHen. 

Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

^AImL ^. m.^ AM.y-EXPERJMENTAL MECffANICS. A 
Cooxse of Lectnret delmivd at the Rojal CdDege of Sdenoe 
for Irdttid. Bj R. & Baxx, A.M.» Prafenor of Applied 
Mathematici and Medmdci in the RojbI CoQ^e of Sdence 
for Irebmd. Royal 8yo« i6x. 



A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Bj ICicrail 
FosTBK, BID., F.R^. Wiih niustxations. New Edition^ 
enlazgedy with additional Blustratioiia. Sro, 21 j. 

OAMOBB —A TEXTBOOK, SYSTEMATIC AND PRAC- 
TICAL, OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
THE ANIMAL BODY. Induding the changes whidi the 
Tissues and Fluids undogo in Disease. Bj A. Gamgbx, 
M.D., F.R.S.t Professor of PhjrsioIoQry Owens College, 
Manchester. 8to. [In fnparati^n. 

QMOXmULmLr-ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. Bj Professor Ca&l Gsgxnbaus. A Translation by 
F. JxFFREY Bbll, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E. Ray Lankestxr, F,R«S. With nunerons Illustrations. 

8V0. 211. 

lUULJmv%-MECHANIC4L THEORY OF HEAT. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Browns. 8to. [In^r^ration, 

ftVWOOm— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. NswcOMB, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 1 12 Illas- 
trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. 181. 

'* It is unlike anyUuns else of its kind, mnd win be of more use ia drcnlatiMr 
a knowledge of astronomy than nine^ntM of the books which have a|ipeand 
on the subject of kte years."— >9a/a«n^/ Rndeu, 

vamMBKTSlL'^THE KINEMATICS OF MACHINER, 
Outlines of a Theoiy of Machines. By Professor F. Rxulxa 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kxnnxdt, 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo» 21s. 
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SCnmrnFIO TBZT-BOOKS QmUnued^ 

Treatise on* By Profenor H. E. Rosooi, F.R.S.9 and Pio- 
fesior C ScHOKLBMMBSy F.R.S. Medinm 8to. VoL I. — 
The XoiHMetaUic Elements. With numeroiis lOiistntioiis, and 
Poitnut of Dalton. 21s. VoL IL— Metals. Part I. Ulns- 
tmted. iSr. [Fai, II.-^MeUOs. PHtrt II. in the Pnts. 

wouomumrnMnL—A manual of the chemistry of 

THE CARBON COMPOUNDS^ OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By C. Schoblkhmm, F.ILS.t Vrdkmat of 
Chemistryy Owens CoUege^ Manchester. With IDiistnitions. 
8Ta i4/« 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Locktsr, F.R.S. Wraik Coloared Plate and 
nnmeroas Ulnstrations. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 31. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
"Bf Sir John Lubbock, M.P.9 F.R.S.y D.C.L. With nnme- 
nnis Ulnstrations* Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. FoRBXS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natnnd Philosophy in the Andenkmian University, 
Glaq^ow. Illtistrated. Crown Sva 3/. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. Gbobgx Mivabt, F.R.S.» 
Lectorer in CompaxatiTe Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital. 
With nunerons Illiistrations. Crown 8yo. 3r. td. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 

With many Ulnstrations. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 

3f. 6i^ 
ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 

LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 

F.R.S. "V^^ nnmerons Ulnstrations. Second E^Btion* Crown 

8vo. 4J. &^ 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING. AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
Bf H. yr. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
nnmeroas Ulnstrations. Cown 8?o. 4s, 6d. 
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NATUBB 8BRZBS Cofidmui-^ 

HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGH7 ZJIfB: % Leotm <M Link, 
ages. ByA«B.KxilPB. WithBIastntioiis. Crown Sto. xx. 6d, 

* • * 

LIGHT: a Series of Simple^ entertaixiii^ and Inezpenshre £xpe- 
riipents in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Stndcnts of 
ereiy age. By A.. M. Mayer and C. Barnard. Crown 8to, 
with niunerons Illustrations. 2x. (tcL 

'SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in .the Phenomena of Sonqd, for^ the use of Students 
of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Profesaor of Physics in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, &a With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 31. 6^. 

FIELD GEOLOGY, By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. [lu the Press. 

Other volumes to faUom. 

£ASY LGSSONS IN SCIENCE. 

HEAT By Miss C. A. Martineau. Edited by Prof. W. F. 
Barrett. [In preparatioH. 

UGHT. By Mrs. Awdry. Edited by Pkof. W. F. Barrett. 

[In preparmtioH. 

ELECTRICITY. By Prof. W. F. Barrett. [In preparation. 

SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

VOL, I. Containing Lectures by Capt Abney, Prot Stokes, 
Prc^ Kennedy, F. G. Braxwell, ProC G. Forbes^ H. C 
SoRBY, J. T. BoTTOMLEY, & H. ViNEs, and Pkof. Carey 
Foster. Crown 8vo. 6s; 

VOL. II, Containing Lectures by W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S., 
Pro£ Forbes, Prof. Pigot, Prof. Barrett, Dr. Burdon- 
Sanderson, Dr. Lauder Bruntom, F.R.S^ Prof. Roscoe, 
and others. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 



EiS^ SerieSy 1876-7. Cro?m 8yo. lUnstnited. &/. each. 
WHAT THE EARTH IS' COMPOSED OF. By Professor 

RoscoB, F.R.S. 
THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE OH THE EARTH. By 

Fkofessor Williamson, F.R.S. 
WHY THE EARTHS CHEMISTRY IS AS IT IS. By 
J. If. LOCKTXK, F.R.S. 
Also oomplete in One Vdnme. Ciown 8vo. dodL 2s. 

niMAMTOmD-'THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a GloMtiy of Technical Tennt employed. By H. F. 
Blanford, F.R.S. New Editiao, wiOi. mnstntions. Globe 
8yo. 2s, 6ti 

OOKBOM— i<iV ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. By 
J. £. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius CoU^e^ Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8to. 2j. 

M.'mXKUWLQlL'-OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. liTKENDRiCK, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Bla^iations. Crown 8to. 12s. td, 

wasaa^sTUDiES IN comPara tive ana tomy. 

Na I. — ^The Skull of the Crocodile :• a Manual for Students. 
By L. C. Miall, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire CoU^e 
and Cnxator of the Leeds Musenm. 8vo. 2x. td. 

No. IL — ^Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L C. Miall 
and F. Gr£E>'wood. With Illustrations. 8to. 5^. 

WQOL—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Mnis» F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

SUAXm^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. WithBlustntioiis. Crown 8vo. ^. 6d. 

VTRiaUT^METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc., &c. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medica School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6if. 

c 
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HISTORY. 

BEMBLrr—STVJ^IES FROM, THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By liin. Bsbslt. Fcap. 8vo. 2r. td. 



** The attampt appears to ns in evenr way saccMsfid. The stones §ge 
inteiesttiv ia themsel^esy and are told with perfect dmplidty and good 
feeling."— Dailt Nxws. 

rBSBMAN (BDWAmD A.h-OLD-EHGUSH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. F&xsman, D.CL., ULD., late FeQow of 
Trinity Coll^;e^ Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fa^ 8vo. half-bonnd. 6s. 

ORBSlf— ^ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGUSH 
PEOPLE. By John Richard G&bin. With Cdlonred 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown Sva %s. 6d. Fifly-fiith Thousand. 



« I 



Stands akme as the one geneial Ustory of the ooontry, for die sake 
of wUdi all odiers, if ygfong and old are wiset will be speedily and snrelar 
set aside.''-nAcAi«iiy. 

HIBTORIOAIt OOURBB FOB BOHOO&fl — Edited liy 
Edward A. Frsxman, D.CL., late Fellow of, l^ii^ 
Coll^;e9 Oxford. 

L GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTOR Y. 
By Edward A. Frxeman, D.C.L. New Edition, reviseicl 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 
i8mo. doth. y. 6d. 



** It siqipfies the great want of a good fiMmdation for htstocical teaching. 
The scheoie is an excellent one» and tUs instalment has been esecnted in 
a way that promises much for die volumes that are yet to ivpeec"— 
Edvcatiokal Thixs. 

XL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Maps. i8mo. 2t, 6d. 

in. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 

Macarthur. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

"An excellent s n mmai y, unimpeadbable as to facts, and patting them 
in the clearest and most impartial li^ attainable.'''— Guakoiah. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

i8mo. 3J. 

"It possesses die same solid merit as its predecessots .... die same 
scrupulous care about fidelity In details. ... It b distinguished, too^ by 
informatloa on arC architecture, and social politics, in which the writer s 
Rraq> is seen by the finaness and deamess o£ his touch*— Eoucatiomai. 

TlMB*. 
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BIITOBICAI. COURBB FOB SOHOOUi CmOimud^ 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. "Bf J. Sno, M.A. 

A TCBMnEHMT CMW WM inpKMW lllllBfJ Off >MMMIinf« Itt ficat 

" ' Bid Oe ■" ■ 




cmti'M M f iu' i gv sod uto MHiliiif >fBBti an 
feUy ko^ not oolr MbovdiiMt* ana sobservknt, Utt i^pi^ 
nto tfie tncture of tfie bbtaieal ta p e ali y pwitntod to tho cfe."— 
Stamiasxx 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doylk. 

With Maps. iSma 44. M 

" Mir. Doyle bas peifixncd hit task widi ada|bmble caia^ fiibcaii and 
nim, and for wis fint tSme w bare for adiools an accwmta and Inter- 
of AoitneMf fimn uia cariiflit to tfio present tiaie* ** 
Stamoakix ~ 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Patnx, M. A. With 
Maps. iSmo. 4/. 6d. 

'* We have seldom met i»ith an niatorian capable ai fatmlag a more 




FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yongs. [In preparation. 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

[In preparation. 

ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. \In,preparaHon. 



HISTOmif PBIMBSV— Edited by JORN RICHARD Green. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ROME. By the Rev. M. Crxigbton, M.A.y Fellow and 
Tbtor of Mertoii College^ Oxford. With Eleven Maps. i8mo. 

IX. 

"Ibe antbor bas been cniioosly sneoefsliil in telliii| in an intelli- 
mt way tbe story of Rome fiom first to hst."*— School Boakb 
Chkoniclx. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
of University College^ Oxford. With Five Maps. iSma is. 

"We give onr unqualified praise to this fittle manual. "—ScROOb- 
MAsna. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. iSmo. Ii. 

"The work is ahrays dear, and forms a luminoos key to European 
history*'''~ScHOOX. Boasd Chronicle. 
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HISTORY PrnZMBBfl Cotamued-- 

GREEK ANTIQUniES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy» 

lif.A. ninstrated. i8mo. u. 

"AUtfcatiiiifioeunry'fioc die Mholarto koovUtold ao colftpMtly y«t 
flo lnlli> and in a ftyle ao btMrMdqgi that k it iu^oHible fior even the 
d1ll^tb^'toloohol&dIufitttewQrklatflei■■Mfigitt as he npadi Ut 
.other achoiol hooki.''— ScHOOUtASTHL 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. TozBS. ILA. 

iSmcv I/. 

"Aaother irahiable aid to the itndr of .^ aDcieat worid. .... It 
confinii an enoraBoos quantity of infonnatkm padced -into a flaall nac^ 
and at the'feame time ooounnaicated in a very readable •hape.'*— JoBir 
Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. Bj Gsorgx Grove, D.C.L. With BCaps. 

i8mo. IS, 

'* A model of what sndi a work should be .... we know o£ no ihort 
treatiae better raited to infiue life and ^irit into the doll liiti of praper 
names of wkidi oar onUnaiy clast-bookt bo often almost excluivwy 
conaisL''^TiiiBS. 

ROMAN AN7IQUITIES. ByPiofessor Wilkins. IUiis- 
ttated. i8mo. i/. 

" A little book that throws a blase of light on Roman History, and 
is, moreover, intensely interesting. ''--vSVAtfv/iBMtnfCifvww/r. 

FRANCE. By Charlottx M. Yonge. iSido. is. 

In preparation : — 
ENGLAND. By J. R. Grssn, M.A. 

MIOHBIdBT-i< SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Transited from the Fxench of M. Michslxt, and contimied 
to the Present Tim^ by M« C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

VSVAr-^CANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C Ott*. 
With Maps. Globe 8ya 6s. 

VAXni-^PICTURES . OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Tfamdated with the sanction of the Author by 
£. C. OttA. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 6x. 

T AIT— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on 
Green's <* Short History of the English People." By C W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crott-n 8vo. 
V. 6d. 
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YONGB (OHA&XiOTTB IC)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AAD ENGLAND : consisting of Ondines tnd 
Dates. By Chablottb M. Yongs» Anthor of "The Heir 
of Reddyffe," &c.» &c. Oblong 4to. 31. 6tL 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTOR K — FROK 
ROLLO TO EDWARD IL By the Author of "The Heir 
of Reddyffe." Eztmlfcap. 8yo. New Edition. 5x. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM J^NGUSH 
NISTORY-^TKE WARS IN FRANCE, New EdiHon. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTOR y--TKE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

A FOURTH SERIES [In i/U press. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated m a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sswbxx and C. M. YoNOS. First Series, 
1003 — 1154. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. Second 
Series, 1088— 1228. New Edition. Crown Sra 6s. 



DIVINITY. 

For other Worli;^ by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 






ABBOTT (BBV. B. iL.\— BIBLE LESSONS By the Rer. 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
SchooL New Edition. Crown 8va 4x. 6d. 



" Wise, snggMtiTe, and reaUy profomidiiutiadoii into 
—Guardian. 

ARNOI.]>— ^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS^-TUE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters zl. — ^Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the Uxdyersity of Oxford, and Fellow 
of OrieL New Edition. i8mo. doth. is. 
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ISAIAH XL.'^LXVI. WiA the Shorter Fiophedet allied 
to it Ammsed and Edited, with Notes^ by Matthew 
Aknold. Crown 8vo. 51. 

OOLDBN TBBASVmY PSAUTSm— Stadentf* Edition. Being 
an Edition of '*T1ie Ftahns ChronolpgicaUj Azianged, bj 
Four Friends," with briefer Xotes. iSma 3/. td. 

ORBBX TBBVAMBirr. Edited, with Introdnetlon and Appen- 
dices^ by Canon Wbstcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. [In tkiprets, 

KAXBWIOK— Works by Axchdeaoon Hasdwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregoiy the Great to the Exoonmnad- 
cation of Luther. Edited by Wiluam Stubbs, M. A., R^gins 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
V^th Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Kxith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to. lor. 6tL 

A HISTOR y OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION Fourth Editioo. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. lor. 6«/. 

lamo^CHURCH HISTORY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Robert King. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

[In pTi^araium. 

IKAOLBAR— Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclkab, D.D.» Head 
Master of King's Collie SchooL 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Foor Maps. 18^0. 4/. 6</. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY^ 
indnding the Connection of the Old and New Testament 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8ma 5x. &^ 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementaiy Schools. With 
Map. i8ma doth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Sdiools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 
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Theie works bave been carefbBy^abridged from the autfaor't 
Ifliser mmmiuffi 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Editum. iSmo. doth. 
IX. (U. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM: OF 
THE CHLRCH OF ENGLAND^ with Scriptm Fkoo^ 
•for Junior Cknes and Scfaodls. iSina 6/. New Edition. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRA VERS 
AND DEVOTIONS 32mo. doth extra, red edges. 2s. 

WQUaULAK-'THE NEW TESTAMENT. A New Trans- 
lation on the Basis of the Authorised Version, from a Critically 
revised Greek Text, with Analyses^ copious References and 
Illustrations from original authorities, New Chronological 
and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dis- 
sertations. A contribution to Christian 'Evidence. By John 
Brown M'Clellan, IilA., late Fellow of Trinity j::oUege, 
•Cambridge. In Two Vols. Vol. I.— The Four Gospels with 
the Chronological and Analytical Harmoiqr. 8vo. jotr. 

" One of die most remazlrable producdons of recent timss," myz the 
Theoltjficml Jinfi0w, "in tUs department of lacred litenture;" and die 
BriiuM Quarterfy Review tenns it **a diesaimis of firstJiaadunrestisa- 
ttoos.** 

MAJmCB^THE LORiyS PRA YER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. Manual for Parents and Sdiool- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Sci^>tnres. By the 
Rer. F. Denison Mauucb, M.A. i8lno. dodi, limp. u. 

VmOVmBr-A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis 
Proctbr, M.A. Thhteedth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. lotf. 6d. 
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PROOTBR AMD VUkQUSJkSL—AN ELEM£NTAIiY JNlTiO'^ 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-axzanged and supplemented by an Kiplanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litanj. 'By the 
Rev. F. P&OCTB& and the Rev. Dr. BfACLXAX. New 
and Enlarged Edition^ containing the Commnniop Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. xSmo. 2Si '6tf. 

PSAlUKB or BAVXB CBROMO&OOICAL&Y ASSAMOBD. 
By FOOT Fiienda. An Amended Vecsion» with Historical^ 
Introdnction and E3q;>lanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Cr. 8vo. &. &/. 

RAMIAY— 72r^ CA TECHISER^S MANUAL ; or, the Chnrdi . 
Catechism lihistrated and Explained, for the Use of Cleigy* 
men, Schoolmasten^ and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur- 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition, x&no. \s. M 

%\umwWi'-AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6</. 

TRBNOH— By R. C TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College 
London. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. EighA- 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

WBBTOOTT— Works by Brooke Foss Wbstcoit, D.D., Canon- 
of Peterborou^^ 

A GENERAL SURVEl OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Pre&ce on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vo. lor. &/.. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. &/. 
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WBSTOOTT CorUinued-^ 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popnlar Aocount 
nf the CoUecdon and Receptkm of the Holy Scriptiires in 
the Christian Chnrdies. New Edition. 18mA. doth. 
4x. 6eL 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoiight& 
on its RcTatinn to Reason and History. New Edition.' 
Crown Stow 6fc 

"WtUBOlX^THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Thmdation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By Wixxiam 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College^ Oxford. Second E<Ction, carefhlly revised. 4to. 
cloth. 251. 

YOMOB (CBARIiOTT* lK.ySCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlottx M. Yongb, 
Author of <'The Hdr of Reddyffe." 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo. 
If. 6d. With Comments, ^f. 6^. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
8vo. u. 6d. With Conmients, 3^. &/• 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8vo. u. 6d. With Comments^ 3/. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is. 6d. With 
Comments^ extra fcap. 8yo., 31. 6d. 

Fifth Series. [In the press. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Including works on Engiish^ French, and German Laupiage ana 
LUeraturCf Art Hand-books, c^., drv. 



SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Flirabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. K A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London SchooL New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6f. 
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AMnVRBOV —UArEA^ PERSPECTIVE^ AND MODEL 
DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manila], with Qnestioiis 
and Exercises for Examination, and FiXamplrs of Examination 
Papeis. By Lauxxncb Andssson. With I]histiation& 
Royal 8ya 2x. 



^FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

MBAVMAMOHAllk-LE BARBIERDE SEVILLE. Edited, 
wiih Introduction and Notes, by L: P. Blouxt, Assistant 
Master in St Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. $s. 6d. * 



^FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 
MXRS. New Edition. x8ma is. 

3bAKZSTON— r/rj? TEACHER. Piactical Suggestions for 
the inq>n>vement of Primary Lostniction. By J. R. Blakiston, 
M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. 

[ImmedUUdy. 



r— Works by Hermann Bretmann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in tiie University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extia fcap. 8vo. 4/. 6d. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extm fcap. 8vo. 

OhUiVaswoOJk-'HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 



BEGINNERS DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. H. Delamott^ F.S.A. Progr^teively ammged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

rjLWOWrv— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcstt. Globe 8vo. 31. 
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om-SCffOOL inspection: By D. R. FlABOV. 
M^, AsBstant Commisrioner of Endowed Schools. Tliiid 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

OhADWTOmar-SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU- 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. Byj. H. Giadstokx, 
F.R.S.y Member for the School Board lor London. New 
Edition, Crown 8ya is, 6d» 

QOI»DMWaTBr-TffE TRA VELLER^ or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Ouvu Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Halxs, M.A. Crown 8vo. &/. 

Vi—READ/NGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Se- 
lected and Edited by John Richard Grbsn, M. A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus CoU^^e^ Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe Svo. If. 6«£ each, \ShorUy, 



V^LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on die Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Professor of Eng^ Literature at King's 
College, London, &c. &c. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 

uojmBt-a genealogical stemma of the kings 

OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By tiie Rev. C. HoLK. 
On Sheet is. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Uves 
(Milton, Diyden, Swift^ Addison, Pope, Gray), wiUi Macanlay's- 
"Life of Johnson." Edited with Pkvfiice by MATTRKiKr 
Arnold. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LITBSATURB PRIICBRS— Edited by JOHN RICHARD Grxbn, 
Author of " A Short History of the 'Ba^jSaik People." 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. i8mo» 
cloth, ij*. 
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UTBRATUBB PRIMBM Cwf/iMMM/— 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R: Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. BowEN, M. A. iSnia u. ' 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and aitanged with Notes by Francis 
TURNER Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. i>. eadu 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Bj the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Pbilb, M.A. iSmo. is. 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8ma u. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor DowDSN. i8ma is. 

HOMER. By the R%ht Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P. 
i8mo. IX. 

ENGUSH COMPOSITION By Professor NiCHOL. i8mo. 
\s. 

In preparation : — 

GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, By J. R. Green, and Alice Stopford Green. 

[Nearly ready, 

LA TIN UTERA TURE. By Professor Sebley. 

HISTORY OF 7 HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 



Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price ^. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price 3^. eadi. 

♦i. INITIATORY EXERCISES 6f SHORT LETTERS 
♦2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 
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MAOMlUiAII*8 OOPT-BOOKS CotOimted^ 

♦3.. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long 
Letters — ^Figures. 

•4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. I to 4. 

*5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-tEXT Words 
beginning with a CapitaL 

•6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with a Capital- 
Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Fignres. 

♦8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

♦9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES^Tiffttts. 

ID. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADUNES'-Fk 



•11. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, &-C. 

12a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 

* These fturnbei's niay be fiad loUh Goodmafis PaUmt SHding 
Copia, Large Post 4to. Price 6</. each. 



By a simple device the copies, which are printed npon separate 
slips, are arranged with a movable attachment, by which they 
are adjusted so as to be directly before the eye of the pupil at 
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all points of his progress. It enables h]m» also^ to keep his* 
own £eiiilts ooncealedy with perfect models constantly in view 
for imitation. Eveiy experienced teacher knows the advantage 
of the slip copy, bat its practical application has never before 
been snccessfnlly accomjdished* This feature is secured ex- 
clnsively to Macmillan's Copy-books tmder Goodman's patent. 
An inspection of books written onthe old plan, with copies 
at the head of the page^wiU show that the lines last written at 
the bottom are almost invariably the poorest The copy has 
been too far from the pupiTs eye to be of any practical use^ 
and a repetition and exaggeration of his errors have been the 
result. 



MACMIZAAM'S FROGRBSSZVa FRBNOR COUmSB— By 

G. Eugsnx-Fasnacht, Senior Master of Modem Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — ^FiRST YxAR, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 

IL— Sscx>ND Year, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. V^th Philo- 
logical Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary, is, 6d, 



G. EUGENB FASNACHT. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8va ix. 6d. 

Part IL — Sbcond Yxar. Conversational Lessons in Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 21. 

IKKUTTK -- THE POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2r. 6<f, 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetiy selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. y, 6d. 
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MASSON (OVRAVB)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (Frendi-Enfi^ and 
EoglMb-Freiich). Followed by a List of the Prmctpel Di- 
TCfghig Deri¥ation% and preceded hf Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustatk IdASSON, Asststant-l^laster 
and Librarian, Hanow School Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bonnd. 6r. 

MORRIS— Works by the Rev. R. Moutrs, LL.D.» Lectnxer 
on English Language and Literatore in King's CoQege 
SchooL 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGUSH ACCIDENCE^ 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language^ and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6f. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR^ containing Accidence and Wozd* 
fonnation. New Edition. iSmo. 2j. 6(/. 

PRIMER OF ENGUSH GRAMMAR. i8mo. w. 

niOOlM— HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
with especial reference to the French element in English. By 
Hbnsy Nicol, Member of the Philological Society. 

[In preparation. 

OLXVmAXn—THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of " THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH," revised and greatly enlarged. By T. Kington 
OupHANT. Extra fcap. Svo. gs. 

9AlMQRAiriBr-THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by F&ANCis TuRNXB. Palgravx. i8mo. 2s. 6d. Also in 
Two parts. x8mo. is, each. 

PLUTARCH — Being a Selection from the Lives which Ulnstrate 
Shakespeare. * North's Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
dnctionsy Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Ind.% by 
the Rev. W. W. Skxat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

d 
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VTJMOBt—irEJV GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVBRSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearlj %ob Familiar 
Words followed by EaLcrdses^ Vocabolazy of Wends in frequent 
use ; FamiHar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of Gennan 
Literature^ Idiomatic Expressions^ &c. By L. Pyzx>dxt. 
l8mo. doth limp. 2s, 6^ 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tiam the 
aboire. i8mo. 6d, 

KSADINO BOOKS— Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. iSmo. (48 pp.) 2d. 

BOOR' I. for Standard L l8mo. (96 pp.) ^d, 

n IL ^ n. i8mo. (144 pp.) 5^- 

»• III. „ IIL i8mo. (160 pp.) 6d. 

IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) &/. 

V. „ V. i8ma (380 pp.) u. 

VI. „ VI. Crowii8vd. (430 pp.) 2/. 






Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes^ and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 



•«< 



' Tbey are for above any otliert that have apptered both fai ftmi and 
substance. . • . The editor of the present senes hn rigbtly aeen dmt 



readiog books must ' aim duefiy at ginng to the pupils tbe power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and uoUul eacpressioo ; at cultivatiM in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reaoog^ 
Thb is done by taking care to select the extracts fifom true English clasrici, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chancer, Hooker, and Bacoo, at wdl 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Fronde. . . . TUa Ss quit* 00 the risht 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before ua.— > 

OUAXOIAN. 

SHAXBSPBABE— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. 
Flkay, M.A.» Head Master of Skipton Grammar Sdiocl. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 4/. 6d. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 
By the Rev. H. Pains Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8va 
4J. 6d. 

THE TEMPEST. With Glosnuriol and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. J. M. JBPHSON. Second Edition, itmo. is. 
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flOMITBNBCHBXN snd MBIKJUBJOHN — 7 HE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A, SoN- 
NJUCSCHXIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPMSINO : 

THE NURSERY BOOK^ containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d, (Also in l4u:ge Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5^.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with ComUnatlons and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d, 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, conasting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowds in the Language. 
6d. 

"ThcM ara admirable books, became tbej^are ooostiuoced oa a |»in- 
dple, and that the siinplest priociple on whadi it it possible to learn to read 
XofflisIL **— Spbctator. 

TANKSM— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF A GRICUL TURE. By 
H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University CoU^e, Aberystwith^ &c. i8ma ix. 

^A:TiMJBL'-'WORDS AND PLACES; or. Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rer. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and CQmpnessed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6f . 

A HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. By the same 
Author. \In preparaHom. 

TAYX.OR— ^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by George Grqve. i8mo. 11 



^HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 

COOKERY. With an AppendU of Recipes used by the 

Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 

TsGSTMElER. Compiled at the request of the School Board 

for London. i8mo. \s. 
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TBRINOh— Works by Edwakd Tbuno, BIA., Head ICaster of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. With Questioiis. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2x. 

THE CHILLIS GRAMMAR. Bemg the JSnbstance of 
''The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. x8ma ix. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Sdiools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. £• Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 7^. 6d. 

TSBNOH (AROBBI8HOP>— Works by R. C TksnCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENQUSH POETRY. Sdected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fci^. 8vo. 
Ss.6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectnes addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. Seventeenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fo^d. 
8vo. 4r. 6d, [New Ediiien in the Press. 

VAUOBAM (O. M.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. i8mo. doth. 11. 



V^HARRISON WEIR*S DRA WING COPY-BOOKS. 
Oblong 4to. L Animals. \In preparation. 

WHITMfiY— Works by WiLLiAM D. Whitnkt, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sdenoes. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4r. 6</. 
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WHintBT CotUimud — 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Voadkdarf. Cvowb Sra 5f • 

vnXQWTSCNOOL COOKERY. Edited bj C. S. GVTH&IS 
Wright, Hon. Sec to tke Edinboigh School of Cookcfy. 
iSmo. [Skaifify. 

WHiTMHY AlVB BDOMUf — ^4 COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGUSH DICTION ARy, with Notation of Cor^ 
Kspondences and Brief Etymologies. By Piofenor W. D. 
WHiTNXTy asustedhy A. H. Edgrxn. Crown 8t9. 7x. ^d. 

THE GERMANENGUSH PART, separately, 51; 

TOMOB (OBABXiOTTS yL.>^THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS, A Reading Book for Sdiools and 
general readeis. By the Aatfaor of ''The Heir of Red- 
dyfie." x9mo. doth. u. 



MACMiLLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

B€««ti<iUl7 printed on toned paper, price "3^. 6«/. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf biiwUn^ at moderate prices. 

The Saiurdaf Review says : — " The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their seholairly ^tii^, thdr ^rpdetajphical e»9ellenc5e, th^ 
compendionsifOEm; 4nd'tfaetr cheapness. 

• Hie* JXaty Telegraph calls it " a series jret unrivalled fo^ its com- 
bination of excellence an4 cheapness/' 

SHAlCESi^EARSS. QOliiPLETE . ^ORkS. V Eiit^ ^ W. G. 
' CiABik; ilf .A., and W. Aldis WKiGHT, M.A. With Glossary. 

MORTE ly ARTHUR. Sir Thomas BCdor/s. Book of King 
' Arthiir and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Carton, revised for Modern Use. Widi an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachxt. 

BURJ^S COMPLETE WORKS i^ii^f^eaa. Songs, and 
' 'Letters^ Edited, with Qossarial liidex and Biogtaphical 
Memoir, by JiLkxandieii Smith. * • 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Ori^foal Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Hbnry Kingslby. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical and Critica 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgravb. 

GOLDSAflTirS kiSCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENCEKS COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R« Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPBS POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPEKS POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and 
Biog^phical Introduction, by W. Benham. 

VIRGWS WORKS. Rendered into English Praw. With Intro- 
ductloas, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J* Lonsdale, M.A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 

HORACE. Rendered into English Prose. With numiag Analvds, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lsi, 
M. A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introdacdona, 
&c.» by Professor Masson. 



Published every Thursday, prUe 6d.; Monthly parts^ 
2s. and 2s. 6d,f Half- Yearly Volumes^ 151. 

NATURE: 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 



Nature expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the Grand Results of Scientific Reseabch, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well as to a higher place in the educational 
qrstem of the country. 

It contains original articles on al| subjects within the 
domain of Science ; Reviews settbg forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gist of the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign; Transactions of tiie prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World, 
Notes, &C. 

In Schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells what is doing in Science all over the world, is 
popular without lowering the standard of Science, and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a small 
compass, and students are directed to the best sources 
for what they need. The various questions connected 
with Science teaching in schools are also fully discussed, 
and the best methods of teaching are indicated. 
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